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INTRODUCTION
According to tradition, Plato was born in 427 b.c. and died in 347 b.c., leaving behind him as his last work the Laws, We may, therefore, suppose that the last decade of his life was mainly occupied with its composition. The internal evidence of the work itself sufficiently confirms tradition. Not only does it lack the charm and vigour of the earlier dialogues, but it is marked also by much uncouthness of style, and by a tendency to pedantry, tautology and discursive garrulity which seems to point to the failing powers of the author. Moreover, the author himself indicates his own advanced age by the artistic device of representing the three interlocutors in the dialogue as old men, and by the stress lie repeatedly lays upon the fact of their age, as well as upon the reverence due from the young to the old.
The scene is laid in Crete, and it is during a walk from Cnosus to the grotto of Zeus on Mount Ida, on a long midsummer day, that the conversation here related is supposed to have taken place. Of the three old men, one is an Athenian, one (Clinias) a Cretan, one (Megillus) a Spartan. The protagonist is the Athenian, and nearly all the talking is done by him. His companions are little more than listeners, rather dull of wit, and incapable of adding vii
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anything original to the discussion. The choice of their nationality, however, is significant, since the main body of the laws framed for the Model City is derived from the codes actually in force in Athens, Sparta and Crete.
Voluminous and discursive as the Laws is, and framed, apparently, on no artistic plan, it is difficult for a reader to find his way through the maze and to see what connexion exists between the various parts and the relevance of each part to the argument as a whole. To help towards an understanding it may be well to give a brief analysis of the argument, book by book.
Book I.— Divine though their lawgivers were, the laws of Sparta and Crete are deficient, inasmuch as they aim solely at Courage, which is but one fraction of Virtue. A more important virtue is Temperance, or the right attitude towards pleasure and pain. For the promotion of temperance we need tests, and drinking-parties form admirable tests, although their educational value in this connexion has not hitherto been recognised.
Book II.—Another use of strong drink is to inspire age with something of the fire of youth, so that the old may take an active part in Music and may direct the musical training of the young on the right lines. A discussion of music and dancing leads up to the conclusion that we must form a “Dionysiac Chorus” of old men to act as an Academy of Music and to maintain a correct standard of taste in all that concerns Drama and the Arts.
Book III.—Beginning with primitive man, the survivors of the Flood, an historical survey is made of the origin and development of civic communities and vm
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their laws. The Dorian Confederacy, the Persian Empire, and the Athenian Democracy are examined in turn, and the seeds of political decay in each of them are pointed out. It is shown, from these examples, how the extremes of liberty and of tyranny are alike disastrous.
Book IV.—Clinias, it appears, has been appointed a joint-founder of a new Magnesian Colony. This gives a practical turn to the discussion, and henceforth the question is—how is such a colony to be rightly shaped ? The conditions of the colony, as described by Clinias, suggest to the Athenian observations on the danger of a seaboard and foreign trade, and on the advantages of a heterogeneous population. If a “true polity” is to be successfully established, chance must aid skill, and- a wise despot must cooperate with a divine lawgiver; for a “ true polity ” is one wherein Law reigns with undisputed sway, and where all the laws are framed in the interests of the community as a whole. To the Law, as also to God and to all superior powers, man is bound to render duty and service in all humility. In order to inculcate this attitude of voluntary and intelligent obedience, laws must be provided with preambles or preludes of an explanatory and hortatory description.
Book V.—As an example of such a hortatory prelude, the duty of paying due honour to the Soul, as the most divine part of man, is expounded at length. Then follow a number of detailed regulations regarding the selection of citizens, the number of households in the State, allotments and their arrangements, and property-holdings.
Book VI.—The State officials to be appointed
ix
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are enumerated, and the methods of their appointment prescribed—Law-wardens, Military Officers,— Council,—Religious Officials,—Stewards for Market, City and Country,—Presidents of Music and Gymnastics (chief of whom is the Superintendent of Education),—Judges. Then comes legislation dealing with the organisation of the households in tribes, —festivals and social functions,—marriage (which is a civic duty) and the ceremonies which attend it,— slaves and their treatment,—public and private buildings,—the regulation of private life and domestic affairs (discussing how far these should be legally controlled),—the time-limits proper for marriage, and for military service and the holding of public office.
Book VII.—Regulations for the education of the young. Up to the age of three continual movement is to be prescribed for children; from three to six, regulated play; after six, regular instruction in music and gymnastic, combined with play. Emphasis is laid on the need of left-hand training, and the value of ambidexterity. Then follows a discussion on the subjects of right selection in regard to dance and song, and the relation of Art and Religion to the ultimate aim of human life. It is laid down that the education of females must be identical with that of males, and that the supreme task for all is selfperfection. But the Lawgiver’s work in regulating education is rendered specially difficult owing to the natural intractability of the child. Rules are given respecting instruction in reading, writing and lyreplaying, together with supplementary observations on gymnastic and dancing. A discourse on “ mathematical necessity ” serves as a preface to advice
x
INTRODUCTION concerning arithmetic and geometry; and this is followed by regulations for field-sports.
Book VIII.—Regulations for military exercises and sham-fights, with a disquisition on the defects in the characters of States, such as the commercial spirit, which hinder due military training; and further observations regarding details of military training. Next to be dealt with are—the sex-instinct, with advice for its regulation,—the production and distribution of food,—laws for the control of agriculture,—artisans,—foreign trade,—the distribution of home and foreign produce,—markets.
Book IX.—Legal actions and penalties for the crimes of sacrilege and high treason, followed by a digression dealing with the art of legislation, the motives of crime, and the .use of the terms “ voluntary ” and “ involuntary ” as applied to criminal actions. Cases of “Crimes against the person”— murder, wounding and assault.
Book X.—A discussion of atheism and irreligion, and how they are caused and promulgated, is followed by a threefold argument directed against three types of misbelievers, viz. (a) those who deny the existence of gods; (6) those who assert that the gods take no interest in men or their affairs (whereas it is a duty incumbent on all to believe firmly in a supreme Providence); (c) those who hold that the gods are corruptible by bribes. Laws are enacted to suppress these various forms of impiety, and also to prohibit private cults.
Book XI.—Regulations and observations concerning property-rights,—buyingand selling,—commercial honesty,—retail-trade and inn-keeping,—breaches of contract,—military rewards,—last wills and testa-
xi
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ments,—orphans,—family disputes,—divorce,—the honour due to age,—injuries by means of drugs and witchcraft,—thefts and acts of violence,—insanity,— abusive language,—public ridicule,—mendicancy,— the responsibility of masters for the acts of their slaves,—witnesses in courts of law,—the employment of professional advocates.
Book XII.—Regulations and observations concerning the duties of ambassadors,—the wickedness of theft, especially of State property,—the benefit to the State of habits of discipline in the citizens,— hence military service, with carefully adjudged rewards and penalties, must be universally compulsory—the Court of Examiners, their appointment and their duties,—oaths forbidden in the law-courts, —promptness in executing sentences,—foreign travel by the citizens, when permissible, and in what respect beneficial to the State. Various minor regulations are added respecting stolen goods, rights of search, property-holdings, etc. Then follows a review of the judicial arrangements, including appeals, with further observations on the importance of the study of Law, and on executions. After some supplementary rules have been given concerning funerals and tombs, we come to a description of the Nocturnal Synod, its function and constitution, and the training of its members; and with this the work concludes.
It will be clear from this analysis that the title of Laws is a very insufficient—not to say misleading—description of its contents. Barely one-third of the work consists of “ laws ” in the literal sense of the term ; the rest is a far-ranging discussion of all xii
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that concerns the life of man as a “political animal.” Human nature in general is the main theme of the latter part of Book I, Book II, and large sections of Books V and VII; while the earlier part of Book I, Book III, and Book IV have for their main theme human nature in its social and civic aspect. In the other books, moreover, which do actually deal with “laws” Plato is enabled to introduce much that would otherwise be excluded by means of his novel theory of the twofold nature of law. Laws, he argues, ought not only to coerce but also to persuade ; therefore to every law there should be prefixed a preamble or prelude, explaining and justifying the law. This legal prelude he compares (by a play on the double sense of vo/zo$—“law” and musical “chant”) with the proem or prologue of an ode or drama. The whole of Book X, which purports to be a special prelude to the law against impiety, is in reality a general prelude, discussing the existence of the gods, and the nature of the soul, in fact, a disquisition de rerum natura. And in Book VII, again, we have what is more of a general than of a special prelude dealing with the subject of the sex-instinct and its indulgence.
In his view of the State Plato relaxes the rigidity of the communistic principles he had advocated in the Republic : he allows the individual citizen to possess a wife and family of his own and a certain amount of private property. None the less, he constantly insists on the entire subordination of the individual to the State, on the principle (which holds throughout the universe) that no part is independent, but every part exists for the sake of its whole. Consequently the State he pictures—the Model City of
• • • Xlll
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the Magnesians—although confessedly inferior to the Ideal Republic, is one in which the life of every man and woman, from the cradle to the grave, is strictly regulated by legal prescriptions. At all costs anarchy must be suppressed, discipline maintained.
The authority thus claimed for the State is justified by means of the deification of Law. The supreme Divinity is Reason (vovs), the Ruler of the Heavens, and Law (vd/xo$) is nothing else than the dispensation of Reason (vov Stavop^). Hence our State is, in fact, a Theocracy; and all the sanctions of religion can be invoked in support of its constitution and its laws. He that offendeth against the law, or its officers, offendeth against God.
The aim of Reason is always the Good, and this, therefore, is the objective of the State and its laws. They aim at the cultivation and conservation of virtue, or civic excellence (dpenj). But of Virtue as a whole there are two species which receive special attention in the Laws, namely, Temperance or Self-control (o-oj^pocrvr^), and Wisdom (cfrpovTjais or vovs). The promotion of temperance is the main subject of Book I, and the elaborate regulations for the education of the young are all directed to foster this virtue. The main requisite for the bulk of the citizens is a self-controlled and law-abiding disposition : the key-notes of their lives should be reverence (ai<5<6$) and “ moderation ” (perpidr^s)—a “ sweet reasonableness” which yields willing obedience to the higher powers. But for a select body of the highest officials (as for the Guardian ” class of the Republic) a higher type of education is required, calculated to promote the superior virtue of wisdom. The "Nocturnal Synod ” described in Book XII is xiv
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designed to be the special repository of Wisdom in the Model City; and since it alone contains any element of divine Reason, it alone can be trusted to supplement or amend the divine ordinances handed down by the original Lawgiver.
But the main duty of the Nocturnal Synod—as, indeed, of all the State officials—is that of conservation (crwr^pca), the maintenance of the status quo. In the higher spheres of religion and science this duty devolves upon the Synod, in the sphere of Art it devolves upon the Dionysiac Chorus. Both these bodies are composed mostly of old men : the natural conservatism of the old will make them the best “saviours ” (awT^pes) of the State, because the most stubborn opponents of every kind of innovation.
The concentration of all the political power in the hands of the old is, in truth, one of the most characteristic features of the Laws, and another sign of its author’s age. The Model City would be only too likely, one thinks, to strike the youth of to-day as a Paradise for the old but a Purgatory for the young.
Since most of the power is thus given to a limited class, it is fair to describe the State of the Laws as a moderate oligarchy ; although the historical survey in Book III, with its discussion of political types, might lead one to expect a rather different, and more liberal, combination of monarchy with democracy— the principle of order with the principle of freedom. As it is, the average citizen is given but little freedom, except the freedom to obey. And, though the State here pictured has been not unfitly described as “ a mixture of Athenian constitutional forms and Athenian freedom with Spartan training
XV
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and Spartan order, a practical via media between the two extremes of contemporary Greece,” 1 yet it must be confessed that there is much more of the Spartan element in the mixture than of the Athenian, much less of democracy than of aristocracy. The “ Athenian Stranger ” of the Laws is no less of an anti-democrat than the “Socrates” of the Republic', and his conviction of the natural perversity and stupidity of the average man has increased with the passing of the years. The saying vox populi, vox dei is, for Plato, the supreme lie.
Politics and Ethics are, naturally, the subjects with which the Laws is mainly concerned; but in the Tenth Book we get something also of psychological and metaphysical doctrine. In his vindication of Religion in that Book—to which reference has been made above—Plato elaborates that view of Soul as the principle of self-movement which he had indicated, much earlier, in the Phaedrus. His discussion of the relation of Soul to Motion, on the one hand, and to Reason, on the other, together with his new classification of the kinds of motion, and his distinction between primary and secondary motions, form the most valuable additions to Platonic philosophy which the Laws contains.
In conclusion, be it said that besides much that is tedious in matter and ungraceful in style, the Laws also contains (to quote Jowett) “a few passages which are very grand and noble ” ; and “ no other writing of Plato shows so profound an insight into the world and into human nature as the Laws.” In it the philosopher-statesman has garnered the last
1 E. Barker, Political Thought of Plato and Aristotle, p. 202. xvi
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fruits of many years of experience and of reflection; and, as he himself would have us believe, the principles it enunciates are valid for all time.
The only English commentary on the Laws is that by E. B. England, a work of fine scholarship and most valuable, the text being based on Burnet’s. Schanz’s text contains only the first six books. Of other recent contributions to the study of the work, those of C. Ritter (1896) and O. Apelt(1916) are the most important. The text here printed is based on that of the Zurich edition of Baiter, Orelli, and Winckelmann (1839), the chief deviations from which are indicated in the foot-notes.
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LAWS
NOMOI
st. I. p. 624
TA TOY AIAAOrOY TIPOSOIIA
A0HNAIOS 2ENO2, KAEINIA2 KPH2, MEHAAOS AAKEAAIMONIO2
A6. ®eo? y ris dvOpcoirwv vp.lv, 3) gevoi, eiXipfre ttjv airlav t»}<? rwv vppcov biadeaews ;
ka. ®eos, 3) £eve, 0eo<;, <os ye to Si/caiorarov elrrelv' irapd pev yplv Zei/9, irapa 8e AaKeftai-pOVlOlS, O0€V 63' CffTLV, dlpctt, (fjdvCU TOUTOV? *AvroXXctwa. y yap ;
me. Nat.
A0. Mwp ovv Kaff "Oprjpov Xeyets, &>? rov B MlVCt> </>OtTWPTO? Trpos T7)V TOV TTaTpOS €Ka<TTOT€ cruvovcriav 8t’ evarov erou? /cat Kara ra<; Trap ckcIvov (frfpas ral<j iroKeaiv vplv 0evro<; rovs vopov<; ;
KA. Aeyerat yap ovra) Trap' ypcr' Kai 3r] Kat, rov d3e\<j>6v ye avrov 'PaSapavQvv, aKovere yap ro ovopa, StKatorarov yeyovevat. rovrov ovv 625 tjjalpev av T)pel? ye ol KpTjres ck tov rare 8ia-vepetv rd irepl ra<; &LKa<; 6p06i<; rovrov roveTraivov avrov ei\y<f)evat.
1 Cp. Hom. Od. 19. 178 f.
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LAWS
[or ON LEGISLATION, political]
CHARACTERS
An Athenian Stranger, Clinias of Crete, Megillus of Lacedaemon
BOOK I
ath. To whom do you ascribe the authorship of your legal arrangements, Strangers? To a god or to some man ?
clin. To a god, Stranger, most rightfully to a god. We Cretans call Zeus our lawgiver; while in Lacedaemon, where our friend here has his home, I believe they claim Apollo as theirs. Is not that so, Megillus ?
meg. Yes.
ath. Do you then, like Homer,1 say that Minos used to go every ninth year to hold converse with his father Zeus, and that he was guided by his divine oracles in laying down the laws for your cities ?
clin. So our people say. And they say also that his brother Rhadamanthys,—no doubt you have heard the name,—was exceedingly just. And certainly we Cretans would maintain that he won this title owing to his righteous administration of justice in those days.
PLATO
A®. Kai kclKov ye to zcXeos vice t€ Ato? paXa xrpeirov. exretBy Be ev xotovxots rfleat xe0pa<f>0e VOptKOlS aV X€ Kal oBe, ITpOaBoKW OVK CIV ayB(OS ypas 1 irep't xe TroXiTei'as xa vvv Kal vbpwv xyv Btaxpt/Syv Xeyovxds T€ Kal aKovovxas a pa Kaxa tt]v TTopeiav xroiyaaaOat.^ TraPTcos B y ye ck B Kv<o<rov 6809 ets to tou Atos avxpov Kat tepov, d)s aKOVopev, tKavy, Kal ava'iravXat Kaxa T?/y oBov, <09 cIkos, xrvtyovs ovxos xa vvv ev xois v^yXots BevBpeatv etat aKtapat, Kal xats yXiKtats 7Tpexrov av yp&v ety to BtavaxraveaOat irvKva ev avxats, Xbyots xe dW,rj\ov^ irapapydovpevovs XTjv 6Bbv axraaav ovxgj pexa pa<rxd)vT]<; Btaxre-pavac.	f	f
ka. Kai prp> eaxi ye, w %eve, irpolovxt Kvxra-pixxcov xe ev toi? aXaeaiv v^/cy Kat KaWy C Oavpdata, Kal 'Ketpaive^ ev 61atv avairavopevot Btaxplftotpev av.
A©. ’Op^co? Xeyets.	z
KA. Tlavv pev ovv* IBbvxes Be paWov cftyao-pev. aXX’ twpev ayaOy xvxy.	x v
A®. TauT* ety. Kat pot \eye, Kaxa ti xa ^vaatxta xe vptv crvvxexaxev 0 vopos Kat xa yvpvdaia Kal xyv x&v ottXwv e£iv ;
ka. Otpat pev, co %eve, Kal Travxt paBtov vtto-Xaftetv etvat xd ye ypexepa. xyv ydpyrpt %d>pa<; D xrdays Kpyxys (fjvatv opaxe, (os ovk eaxt, Kaua-xrep y x&v 0€xxaXcov, xrebias. Bio Bij Kat xots^ pev txrxroLs CKetvot xp&vxat paWov, Bpopotat Be ypels' yBe yap avatpa'Kos av Kat xrpos xt)V xcov
1 iiftas wanting in Paris MS.
LAWS, BOOK I
ath. Yes, his renown is indeed glorious and well befitting a son of Zeus. And, since you and our friend Megillus were both brought up in legal institutions of so noble a kind, you would, I imagine, have no aversion to our occupying ourselves as we go along in discussion on the subject of government and laws. Certainly, as I am told, the road from Cnosus to the cave1 and temple of Zeus'is a long one, and we are sure to find, in this sultry weather, shady resting-places among the high trees along the road: in them we can rest ofttimes, as befits our age, beguiling the time with discourse, and thus complete our journey in comfort.
clin. True, Stranger; and as one proceeds further one finds in the groves cypress-trees of wonderful height and beauty, and meadows too, where we may rest ourselves and talk.
ath. You say well.
clin. Yes, indeed: and when we set eyes on them we shall say so still more emphatically. So let us be going, and good luck attend us I
ath. Amen 1 And tell me now, for what reason did your law ordain the common meals you have, and your gymnastic schools and military equipment?
clin. Our Cretan customs, Stranger, are, as I think, such as anyone may grasp easily. As you may notice, Crete, as a whole, is not a level country, like Thessaly: consequently, whereas the Thessalians mostly go on horseback, we Cretans are runners, since this land of ours is rugged and more suitable
1 The grotto of Dicte on Mt. Ida.
* iroi‘ii<raff6ai Schanz: iroi^creaflat MSS.
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ire^r] Spbpwv aaxpcTiv pdXXov avppeTpo^. eXa-<f)pa St) ra ojrXa dvayKaiov ev tw TOiovTtp KeKTrjaGai Kal pr) fiapos e\ovra Geiv twv 3?; ro^wv Kal TO^evpaTWV t) Kov^orr)^ appoTTCiv Sokci. ravr' ovv 7rpo<; tov TtoXepov rjpiv airavra E c^tjprvTai, Kal irdvG' 6 vopoGerp^, oo? 7’ epol
cfjaiveTai, Trpbs tovto (BXeTtwv ffweraTTCTo, eirel Kal rd ^vaalria KivSvvevei ^vvayayeiv bpwv co? iravTes, oirorav arparevwvTai, toG’ vtt avrov tov irpaypaTOS dvaykol^ovTat, (jivXaKfp; avTwv eve Ka ^vcrcriTeiv tovtov tov xpbvov’ avoiav Sij poi Sokci KaTayvwvai twv ttoXXwv ws ov pav-GavbvTwv OTi iroXepo'j del iracri Sia /3lov ^vve^rjs eaTi 7Tpos diracas ra<? ttoXgls' €t St) iroXepov ye ovtos d>vXaK7]<; eveKa Sei gvcrtriTeiv Kal Tivas yf	\	»	f	£	/	'T
apyovTas Kai ap-%opevov<; oiaKeKOcrpT]pevov<; eivai 626 (fivXaKas avToyv, tovto Kal ev eiprjvp SpacrTeov.
vv yap KaXovatv 01 irXeiaToi twv avGptoirwv , f	y	f	yf	*	yr
eippvyv, tovt eivai povov ovopa, tco o epyw Travail TTpo? irdaas ra? TroXeis del TroXepov aKTjpvKTov KaTa tfrvcriv eivai. Kal cryeSov dvev-pijaets OVTG) fTKOTTOiV TOV KpTJTWV VOpoGeTTjV, ets tov iroXepov airavTa Sppoaia Kal ISia Ta voptpa -qpiv aTrofiXeirtoV avveTa^aTO, Kal KaTa TavTa ovto) <f)vXaTTeiv TtapeScoKe tov? vopovs, B co? tcov aXXasv ovSevbs ovSev o^eXo? ov, ovt€
KTT}paTO)v ovt CTTiTijSevpaTiov, av pr) t& iroXeptp dpa KpaTY) ti?’ irdvTa Se Ta twv viKwpevwv ayaGd twv vlkwvtwv ylyveaGat.
A0. KaXoo? ye, w 1-eve, <f>alvei poi yeyvpvacrGai
6
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for the practice of foot-running. Under these conditions we are obliged to have light armour for running and to avoid heavy equipment; so bows and arrows are adopted as suitable because of their lightness. Thus all these customs of ours are adapted for war, and, in my opinion, this was the object which the lawgiver had in view when he ordained them all. Probably this was his reason also for instituting common meals: he saw how soldiers, all the time they are on campaign, are obliged by force of circumstances to mess in common, for the sake of their own security. And herein, as I think, he condemned the stupidity of the mass of men in failing to perceive that all are involved ceaselessly in a lifelong war against all States. If, then, these practices are necessary in war,—namely, messing in common for safety’s sake, and the appointment of relays of officers and privates to act as guards,—they must be carried out equally in time of peace. For (as he would say) “peace,” as the term is commonly employed, is nothing more than a name, the truth being that every State is, by a law of nature, engaged perpetually in an informal war with every other State. And if you look at the matter from this point of view you will find it practically true that our Cretan lawgiver ordained all our legal usages, both public and private, with an eye to war, and that he therefore charged us with the task of guarding our laws safely, in the conviction that without victory in war nothing else, whether possession or institution, is of the least value, but all the goods of the vanquished fall into the hands of the victors.
ath. Your training, Stranger, has certainly, as it
7
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irpos to bieibevai ra Kpyrebv vbpipa. Tobe be pot <j>pdge ere ara<f>eerrepov ov yap opov edov C ttjs ev iroXtrevopevys TFoXeto?, boiceis pot Xeyeiv OVTCO K€KO(TpT)p€Vr)V OLKCIV betV W(JTe TToXepti) VlKOV ras aXXas TroXets. y yap ;
ka. Haw pev ovv' dlpat Se real r&be ovrw gvvboKeiv.
me. II w 9 yap av aXXws arroKplvairo, w Oele, Aa/cebatpovlwv ye bernaovv;
A®. Horep' ovv by rrbXeal pev irpbs TroXeis bpOov tout’ ecrri, tcwpy be repos Kibpyv erepov ;
KA. Ovbapebs-
A®. ’AXXa ravrbv;
ka. Nat.
A®. Tt be; repos oik lav olfda rwv ev Ty Ktt^LT], Kab nrpo^ avopa auopb evi, irpos eva, ravrov ere ;
ka. Tavrbv.
D a®. Avtw 8e Trpb<; avrbv irorepov av? iroXepltp irpb<; TvdXepiov btavorjreov, y 7r<»9 ctl Xeyopev ;
ka. ’fl %eve 'Adyvale—ov yap ere 'Attikov eOeXoip av irpocrayopeveLV. bofeeu; yap pot tt/s Oeov eireovvplas agios eivai paXXov eirovopdge-adar rbv yap Xbyov eir’ ap^yv bpdws av-ayaywv eracjieerTepov eirolyaas, ware paov avevpy-aeis bn vvv by v<£’ ypwv bpdws eppyOy to nroXepiovs eivai jrdvTas iracri bypocrla re /cat tbta <Kai>1 e/cdaTovs avrovs erefdertv avTOLS.
E a®. n<S<? e'lpyKas, w Oavpdaie ;
ka. KavravQa, & geve, to vucav avrbv avrbv
1 < Kal > added by Ast, Schanz.
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seems to me, given you an excellent understanding of the legal practices of Crete. But tell me this more clearly still: by the definition you have given of the well-constituted State you appear to me to imply that it ought to be organised in such a way as to be victorious in war over all other States. Is that so ?
clin. Certainly it is; and I think that our friend here shares my opinion.
meg. No Lacedaemonian, my good sir, could possibly say otherwise.
ath. If this, then, is the right attitude for a State to adopt towards a State, is the right attitude for village towards village different?
clin. By no means.
ath. It is the same, you say ?
clin. Yes.	.
ath. Well then, is the same attitude right also for one house in the village towards another, and for each man towards every other ?
clin. It is.
ATH. And must each individual man regard himself as his own enemy? Or what do we say when we come to this point ?
clin. O Stranger of Athens,—for I should be loth to call you a man of Attica, since methinks you deserve rather to be named after the goddess Athena, seeing that you have made the argument more clear by taking it back again to its starting-point ; whereby you will the more easily discover the justice of our recent statement that, in the mass, all men are both publicly and privately the enemies of all, and individually also each man is his own enemy.
ath. What is your meaning, my admirable sir ?
clin. It is just in this war, my friend, that the
9
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•7ra<rftjp vlkwv irpctiTT] re Kal apiarr], to 3c rpTTaadai avTov v(f> eaurov iravTcov aia^iOTOv re apa Kai KaKLaTov. ravra yap co? iroXepov £v gk da to is rjpcav ovtos 7rpo<? 7)/za? avTous ar)paiv£i.
A®. IlaXiu toivvv tov Xoyov avaarpe^wpev. €TT€t8r) yap	ei? efcacrro?	rjpoiv	6	p£V	/cpecTrcov
627 avrov, 6 3e	^ttcop	earl,	iroTcpa	cfycopev	oiKiav
re /cal Kiop^v Kal ttoXcv TavTov tovto Iv f	A \	f «
aurai? rj py	cpwpev ;
ka. To KpeLTTa) re avT% €ivai XeyEis Tivd, rrp> tr
o rfTTto ;
A®. Nat.
KA. Kai tovto op6o)<i ypov Trdvv yap etrri Kal crcjioSpa to toiovtov, ov\ Y)KicrTa ev Tais TroXeaiv ev oTroaais pev yap oi dpeivoves vlkomti to TcXTfOos Kal tovs )<€ipovs, opOdiS av aVTTJ KpeiTTiov Te avTijs \eyoL0' rj tto\is CTraivoiTo tg av SiKaiOTaTa tt} ToiavTT) vikt)' TOvvavTiov 8e, ottov TavavTia.
B a©. To pev TOLVW €L TTOT €(TTl TTOV TO XeipOV KpeiTTOv tov dpelvovos edawpev' paKpoTepov yap \oyow to 3e vtto crov Xeyopevov pavOdvw vvv, ws ttotc TroXtTai gvyyeveis Kal avTrjs TroXews yeyovoTes aSiKoi Kal rroXXol ^uvcXOovtcs biKaiovs eXaTTOVS ovTas ftiacrovTai BovXovpevot, Kal OTav pev KpaTrjaataLV, rfTTwv T) ttoXis auTrjs op3d>s avTT) XeyoiT av apa Kal KaKT], ottov 3 av T)TTO)VTai, KpeiTTtov Te Kal dyaOrj.
C KA. Kai pdXa citottov, o) ^eve, to vvv X£yo-p£vov' opus 8’ dpoXoyeiv ovtcos avayKaioTaTOV.
1 Cp. Hep. 430 e ff. : Proverbs xvi. 32.
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victory over self is of all victories the first and best while self-defeat is of all defeats at once the worst and the most shameful. For these phrases signify that a war against self exists within each of us.1
ath. Now let us take the argument back in the reverse direction. Seeing that individually each of us is partly superior to himself and partly inferior, are we to affirm that the same condition of things exists in house and village and State, or are we to deny it ?
clin. Do you mean the condition of being partly self-superior and partly self-inferior ?
ath. Yes.
clin. That, too, is a proper question; for such a condition does most certainly exist, and in States above all. Every State in which the better class is victorious over the populace and the lower classes .would rightly be termed “ self-superior,” and would be praised most justly for a victory of this kind; and conversely, when the reverse is the case.
ath. Well then, leaving aside the question as to whether the worse element is ever superior to the better (a question which would demand a more lengthy discussion), what you assert, as I now perceive, is this,—that sometimes citizens of one stock and of one State who are unjust and numerous may combine together and try to enslave by force those who are just but fewer in number, and wherever they prevail such a State would rightly be termed “ self-inferior ” and bad, but “ self-superior ” and good wherever they are worsted.
clin. This statement is indeed most extraordinary, Stranger; none the less we cannot possibly reject it.
II
PLATO
A®. E^e 8ip /tai robe iraXiv eiru?Ke^riopeOa. iroXXoi doeXrjtot irov yevoivT av evbs dvbpos re Kai pias vien, koX 8p Kai OavpaTrov ov8ev rovs TrXetovs pev abiKovs avTwv ylyveadai, tovs 5e e’XaTTOvs SiKatovs.
ka. Ov yap ovv.
A®. Kat ovk av eip ye irpeirov epoi re Kai vpiv tovto drjpevetv, on vlkmvtwv pev twv ttovt]-pwv r> re oiKia koi tj ^vyyeveia avry irarra pTTtov avT^s Xeyoir av, Kpennov be TprTwpevtov ov yap ev&xppoavvri<; re Kai aaxppocrvvp<; ppparwu eveKa Ta vvv crKoirovpeOa irpos rbv raw ttoXXwv Xoyov, aXX’ bpQbTrprbs re Kai apwLpnas irepi vopwiv, ijn<; irore can (fivcrei.
KA. 'AX'rjOeiTTaTd, & I;eve, XeyeK.
me. KaXw? piev ovv, &<; ye epoi ^vvboKeiv to ye Toarovrov rd vvv.
A®. piev 8tj Kat roSc’ tovtois tois dpn Xeyopievoi<; a8eX^)0i^ yevoir av ttov th 8tKa<rTij<; ;
ka. Haw ye.
A®. Tlorepo? ovv dpielvoiv; oo>th tou? piev E aTToXeaeiev avT(ov oaoi KaKoi, tov<j 8e /^gXtious ap^eiv avTOvs avnov irpocrTa^eiev, y obe os av to vs piev xpycTToix; ap^etv, to vs ^elpov^ 8 eaaas ^rjv apxeaOai eKovTas iroirfcreie ; TpiTOV 8e ttov oiKa<TTrp> irpos ape-rip! eiTrwpev, ei th eip to^ovtos, 628 octth irapaXaftdyv ^vyyevetav p/iav 8ia$epopevpv p/rpre anToXeaeie py8eva, 8idXXa^a<i 8e en tov cttiXoittov XP<>VOV vbpovs avTOH Gen itpos aXX^-Xovs irapaijivXdTTeiv 8vvaiTO &><ft€ eivai (friXovs.
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ath. Stay a moment: here too is a case we must further consider. Suppose there were a number of brothers, all sons of the same parents, it would not be at all surprising if most of them were unjust and but few just.
clin. It would not.
ath. And, moreover, it would ill beseem you and me to go a-chasing after this form of expression, that if the bad ones conquered the whole of this family and house should be called “ self-inferior,” but“ selfsuperior ” if they were defeated; for our present reference to the usage of ordinary speech is not concerned with the propriety or impropriety of verbal phrases but with the essential rightness or wrongness of laws.
clin. Very true, Stranger.
meg. And finely spoken, too, up to this point, as I agree.
ath. Let us also look at this point: the brothers we have just described would have, I suppose, a judge?
clin. Certainly.
ath. Which of the two would be the better—a judge who destroyed all the wicked among them and charged the good to govern themselves, or one who made the good members govern and, while allowing the bad to live, made them submit willingly to be governed? And there is a third judge we must mention (third and best in point of merit),— if indeed such a judge can be found,—who in dealing with a single divided family will destroy none of them but reconcile them and succeed, by enacting laws for them, in securing amongst them thenceforward permanent friendliness.
13
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ka. Ma/cpw dpeivwv ylyvoir av 6 roiovros biKaanfa re KaX vopoOerrp.
A®. Kai. pyv rovvavrtov ye rj irpb<; rrbXepov av QXerrwv avrois tovs vbpov<i biavopoOeroi.
ka, Touto pev aXTjdes.
a®. Tt 8’ 6 tt)V tt b~X.iv gvvappbrrcov; irpos iroXepov avrrfi av rbv egwQev fiXerrtov rbv fiiov B Koapoi paXXov, rj rrpbs irbXepov rbv ev avry yiyvbpevov ere da r ore, v) by KaXeirai a rd a is ; bv paXicrra pev aira<; av fiovXoiro pyre yeveadat irore ev eavrov iroXet yevbpevbv re a><? aTraXXdrreaOai.
yln. iXyXov bn irpbs rovrov.
A®. Ubrepa 8’ aTroXopevwv av rwv erepwv elprjvr]v tt}? <rra<T€<o? yeveaOai, VLKrjcavrwv 8e irorepwv, be^air av paXXov y (f>iXla<> re Kai elprjVT]<i vtto biaXXaywv yevopev^, <Kai> 1 ovrco C rot? €^a>0ev TroXeplois irpoarexetv avdyKyv elvai rbv vovv ;
KA. Ov7<o Tra? av eOeXoi rrpbrepov y 'Keivo)<; rrepi rrjv avrov ylyvecrOai rroXiv.
A®. Qvkovv Kai vopoOerrfi d)aavra)<; ;
ka. Tt prp> ;
a®. *A/o’ ovv ov rov apicrrov eveKa nravra av rd vbpipa nde'vr) rra<; ;
KA. IIw? 81 ov ;
A®. Io ye pyv apiarov ovre o rroXepos ovre rj arciai^, aTrevKrbv 8e to bei]OY)vai rovrwv, eiprjvr) be irpbs aXXTiXovs apa Kai <j>iXo(j>pocrvvi). Kai brj
1 <Kat> I insert (Schanz brackets elp-fiviiv . . . yere'afoiand avdyKijv elvai).
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clin. A judge and lawgiver of that kind would be by far the best.
ath. But mark this: his aim, in the laws he enacted for them, would be the opposite of war.
clin. That is true.
ath. And what of him who brings the State into harmony ? In ordering its life would he have regard to external warfare rather than to the internal war, whenever it occurs, which goes by the name of "civil” strife? For this is a war as to which it would be the desire of every man that, if possible, it should never occur in his own State, and that, if it did occur, it should come to as speedy an end as possible.
clin. Evidently he would have regard to civil war.
ath. And would anyone prefer that the citizens should be obliged to devote their attention to external enemies after internal concord had been secured by the destruction of one section and the victory of their opponents rather than after the establishment of friendship and peace by terms of conciliation ?
clin. Everyone would prefer the latter alternative for his own State rather than the former.
ath. And would not the lawgiver do the same ?
clin. Of course.
ath. Would not every lawgiver in all his legislation aim at the highest good ?
clin. Assuredly.
ath. The highest good, however, is neither war nor civil strife—which things we should pray rather to be saved from—but peace one with another and friendly feeling. Moreover, it would seem that the
15
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D Kal to vLKav, (bs eotKev, avT/jv avrrjv iroXiv ovk rp tcop apiaTtoV aXXa Ttov avayKaltov' opotov o>s ci Kapvov a to pa laTpucrp Kadapcretos tv\ov r^yolro rts aptara irpaTTetv Tore, tS> 3e py3e to irapdirav Zeydevri crdpaTL pvftte irpoae^oi tov vovv, coaav-tcos 8e Kal irpos TroXecos evSaipovlav r) Kal IBicotov btavoovpevos ovtoj tis ovt av rrore 7roXtTi/co<; yevot/ro 6p6to<;, 7rpo<; rd e^todev rroXepiKa airo-fiXerrtov pbvov Kal irptorov, ovt av vopodeTrp aKpiftrp, el pt) yapiv elpijVT]<; ra iroXepov vopo-E derail) paWov rj tmv iroXepiKtov eveKa rd tz)s elpTp'r)';.
ka. <$>aiverai pev Tru>s 6 X0709 outos, & %eve, op6to<$ elpricrOai’ Oavpafyo ye prjv el rd tc trap ypiv vopipa Kal eri Ta rrepl AaKebalpova prj iraaav tvjv airov^yv tovtgjv eveKa TTeirolTjTai.
A©. Ta^’ av Ifftoff See 81 ovbev <TK\i]ptoS i)pd<i 629 avTOts ^tapdyeaOai. rd vvv, aXX’ r^pepa aveponTav, co? paXiara irepl ravra ypo>v re Kal CKelvcov (HrovSa^ovTtov. Kai pot t& \oyto ^vvaKoKov-OtjoraTe.	ttpoaTrpr topeda yovv HvpTaLov, tov
(f)V(T€i pev 'Adrjvacov, Ttovbe 3e ttoXlttjv yevopevov, o<? pdXiara avOpdrirtov rrepl ravra earrovbaKev, ellTtoV OTl
ovt av pvTpraLpTp ovt ev Xoy(p avbpa Tidelprjv
B ovt el Tts irXov<ntoTaTO<i dvOptoirav elrj, (frrjaiv, ovt el TroXXd ayadd KeKTijpevos, elirtov a^eSbv avravTa, os py irepi, tov iroKepov api(TTo<; yuyvotr del. ravra yap aKijKod^ ttov kcu, av rd TrotrjpaTa* obe pev yap, dlpxu, ScaKopip: avTtoV ecrTL.
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victory we mentioned of a State over itself is not one of the best things but one of those which are necessary. For imagine a man supposing that a human body was best off when it was sick and purged with physic, while never giving a thought to the case of the body that needs no physic at all 1 Similarly, with regard to the well-being of a, State or an individual, that man will never make a genuine statesman who pays attention primarily and solely to the needs of foreign warfare, nor will he make a finished lawgiver unless he designs his war legislation for peace rather than his peace legislation for war.
clin. This statement, Stranger, is apparently true; yet, unless I am much mistaken, our legal usages in Crete, and in La.cedaemon too, are wholly directed towards war.
ath. Very possibly; but we must not now attack them violently, but mildly interrogate them, since both we and your legislators are earnestly interested in these matters. Pray follow the argument closely. Let us take the opinion of Tyrtaeus (an Athenian by birth and afterwards a citizen of Lacedaemon), who, above all men, was keenly interested in our subject. This is w hat he says:1 “ Though a man were the richest of men, though a man possessed goods in plenty (and he specifies nearly every good there is), if he failed to prove, himself at all times most valiant in war, no mention should I make of him, nor take account of him at all.” No doubt you also have heard these poems; while our friend Megillus is, 1 imagine, surfeited with them.
1 Tyrtaeus, xii. (Bergk). Tyrtaeus wrote war-songs at Sparta about 680 b.o.
PLATO
MF. Haw pev obv.
KA. Kal ppv Kal Trap' rjpds ektfkvGe KopiaOevTa €K AaKcSatpovos.
A@. *T& vvv1 avepdtpeGa Koivy tovtovI tov C 7toit)tt)V ovTwab mos, TvpTate, Troirjra GeioTare' Sokcis yap 8rj cro^bs r/piv eivai Kal akaObs, oti rov<; pev ev ra> Trokepw SiacfrepovTas SiafiepovTios eyKeKtoplaKas' r/br] ovv Tvyyavopev eyd) re Kal o8e Kal Kkeivlas o Kvomtios ovrotrl gvpifjepbp&vol aoi irepl tovtov ac^bbpa, co? 8oKovpev’ el 3e irepl T(bv avT&v keyopev avbpibv rj ptf, ftovkbpeOa ffa^a)<; eibevai. keye ovv pp'iv, apa eibi) 8vo iroke-pov, KaO direp i)peis, ijyei Kai <rv francos ; f) Trci)? ; Upbs Tavia, oipai, Kav irokv (fravkoTepos eiiroi D 'VvpTalov ns TakyGes, on 8vo, to pev o Kakovpev diravTes aTaaiv, os 8r) TravTtov Trokepirv xake-trujTaTos, a>s (tyapev ypeis vvv to 8>* dkko Trokepov Orpropev, oipai, yevos airavTes, irpos tovs cktos tc Kal dkkoc[)vkovs xpiopeGa 8ia<f)€-popevot, TTokv TTpaoTepov exeivov,
ka. IIw? yap ov ;
A0. <t>epe 8y, TroTepovs Kal irpos iroTepov eTraivobv roiv iroXepoiv2 ovtcos virepeirpveaas, tovs o ei/ie^as toov dv8pd>v ; eoucas pev yap Tipos top3 E cktos' etpriKas yovv d)8e ev tcis Troiypatriv, &><? ovbapwt* tovs tolovtovs avexbpevoS) O'? pr) Tok-prpTtoai pev
opav <j)6vov alpaToevTa, Kal Srpwv bpeyoivT eyyvdev Itrrdpevoi.
Ovkovv Ta peTa Tavra eiiroipev av i/peis on Sv
1	vvv Schanz: vvv 8^ Zur.: vvv Paris MS.
2	roiv TToXepoiv, C. Post: rov iroXepov, MSS., edd.
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meg. I certainly am.
clin. And I can assure you they have reached Crete also, shipped over from Lacedaemon.
ath. Come now, let us jointly interrogate this poet somehow on this wise: “ O Tyrtaeus, most inspired of poets (for assuredly you seem to us both wise and good in that you have eulogised excellently those who excel in war), concerning this matter we three—Megillus, Clinias of Cnosus and myself—are already in entire accord with you, as we suppose ; but we wish to be assured that both we and you are alluding to the same persons. Tell us then : do you clearly recognise, as we do, two distinct kinds of war ? ” In reply to this I suppose that even a much less able man than Tyrtaeus would state the truth, that there are two kinds,, the one being that which we all call “ civil,” which is of all wars the most bitter, as we said just now, while the other kind, as I suppose we shall all agree, is that which we engage in when we quarrel with foreigners and aliens—a kind much milder than the former.
clin. Certainly.
ath. “ Come, then, which kind of warriors, fighting in which kind of war, did you praise so highly, while blaming others? Warriors, apparently, who fight in war abroad. At any rate, in your poems you have said that you cannot abide men who dare not
‘face the gory fray and smite the foe in close combat.’ ”
Then we should proceed to say, “It appears, O
3	rbv Baiter, Schanz : robs MSS.
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pev eiraiveis, cos eoucas, & Tvprate, fiaXccT'ra to vs tt/jo? tov bOveibv T6 teal egtodev TtoXefiov yiyvo-pievovs &7rL<l)av€i<;. ^alrj ravr av irov Kai opio-Xoyoi;
630 ka. Tt p/r/v;
a©. 'H/xets Se ye dya,6wv ovrtov rovratv eri efrapev dpelvovs elvai Kal ttoXv to vs ev t® peyiaTto iroXeptp yiyvopevovs apiarovs 6ta</>av®s. Troiv)TT)V 3e Kal fjpeis pdpTVpa exopev, Qeoyviv, TroXtTTyp twv ev ^iKeXla Meyapecov, 6s (ftycri
Tria-Tos dv'qp xpvaov re Kal apyvpov dvrepvaaaOai
agios ev ^aXe7r^, Kvpve, Bixoaraalr).
tovtov 8i) Qapevev iroXepw xahenwrepip dpelvova ckcivov irdpiroXv yiyveaOai, crx^bv oaov dpeivwv SiKaiocrvvT] Kal aioifrpocTVvr) Kal ^pbvyais eis ravTov B eXOovaai1 aer avSpias <avrfjs piovrjs av8plas>.2 \	\	\	\ f \	>	/	> V
tticttos p>ev yap Kai vyiipt ev araaeertv ovk av TTore yevoiro avev gvp/Trd<rr]S aperr)?’ ^laftavres 6 eb Kal piaxop-evoi e6e\ovres diroQvqaKeiv ev 7’ ® 3 iroXepM <l>pdgei Tvpraios, t&v puado^opeov eiffl'rrdp,-ttoXXoi, wv 01 irXeiarroL ylyvovrai 0paaeis Kal dSiKot Kal v^ptaral Kai dtfipovearaTOi ax^^bv airdvrcov, cktos 61) Tivtov p,a\a oXiytov, ttoi ■•■'7 Te\ei>Ta vvv Yipdiv ovtos b X070S, Kal ti (Jtavepov ttotc TTOirjaai ^ovX^Gels Xeyei ravra ; bijKov 6ti robe, ®s Travrbs piaXXov Kal b Trfie trapa Atos vopioOerys, 0 7ras T€ ov Kal apiiKpov o^teXos, ovk dXXocre4 rj 1 ^Aflovffat Eusebius and. Proci us : ^Aflovtra MSS.
2	<avT?js . . . avbplas > added by Euseb., Procl.
3	iv >’	: iv MSS.: iv $ Euseb.: iv irokip.^,
<ppa.(et Winckelmann.
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Tyrtaeus, that you are chiefly praising those who achieve distinction in foreign and external warfare.” To this, I presume, he would agree, and say “ Yes ” ?
ci.iN. Of course.
ath. Yet, brave though these men are, we still maintain that they are far surpassed in bravery by those who are conspicuously brave in the greatest of wars; and we also have a poet for witness,—Theognis (a citizen of Sicilian Megara), who says :1
“ In the day of grievous feud, O Cyrnus, the loyal warrior is worth his weight in silver and gold.”
Such a man, in a war much more grievous, is, we say, ever so much better than the other—nearly as much better, in fact, as the union of justice, prudence and wisdom with courage is better than courage by itself alone. For a man would never prove himself loyal and sound in civil war if devoid of goodness in its entirety; whereas in the war of which Tyrtaeus speaks there are vast numbers of mercenaries re?dy to die fighting2 “with well-planted feet apart,” of whom the majority, with but few exceptions, prove themselves reckless, unjust, violent, and pre-eminently foolish. What, then, is the conclusion to which our present discourse is tending, and what point is it trying to make clear by these statements ? Plainly it is this: both the Heaven-taught legislator of Crete and every legislator who is worth his salt will most assuredly legislate always with a single eye to
1	Theognis, v. 77-8 (Bergk). He wrote sententious poetry about 550 B.c.
2	Tyrt. xi. 21.
* &AAocre Heindorf :	MSS.
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Trpos Tyv peeyltTTyv aperyv pdXeoTa ftXeirwv del Byaee tovs vopeovs' ecrri 5e, w? (j/yai Qeoyvis, avTy ITLCTTOTyS ev T04? SeiVOCS, yv T4? SiKaiocrvvyv av TeXeav ovopdaeiev. yv 8' av Tvpratos eiryveae I) paXicrTa, KaXy peev Kal Kara /caipov kgkoctpey peevy t&> irocyTy, T&rdprr) peevTOL o/4®<? aped peep re /cal bvvdpeec tov Tipela elvai XeyoiT av opdorara.
ka. ’ll £eve, rov vopeodeTyv ypecbv airo^aXXopeev eZ? tov? iroppG) v opcode a (as ;1
A©. Ov^ ypeels ye, w dpiaTC, aXX? ypeas avTOvs, OTav oldpeeda iravTa rd t ev \aKe8aipeove /cal Ta Ty8e irpos rov iroXepeov peaXiara /SXeirovTas A.v/covpy6v re /cal Mlvco Tedeadae to, vbpeepea.
KA. To Se ttws xprjv fjpbas Xeyeiv ;
AO. Qcrrrep to T.e dXrjdes, olpae, Kal to 8t/caiov E virep ye Belov avbpbs 2 StaXeyopeevovs Xeyetv, ov^ ws irpbs apeTYjs n peopiov, Kal TavTa to c^avXoTa-tov, €t10t) fiXeircov, aXXd Trpbs iraaav dperpv, Kal KaT e’l&r) ^t)tcIv ai/Tovs3 tovs vbpeovs, ovb’ airep ol twv vvv ec&rj TrpoTt,OepeevoL fyprovaLV' ov yap av eKacTTos ev %peca yeyvTjTac, tovto ^yTet vvv irapadepeevos, o peev Ta irepi twv /cXypwv Kal CTTiKXypwv, o 8e Tys alKbas irepi,, aXXoi 8e aXXa 631 a,TTa pevpla ToiavTa' ypeels 8e c^apeev eevac to irepi vbpovs typrypea twv ev fyprovvTcov, wairep vvv ypcees yp^dpeeda. Kal crov Tyv peev eirix^pycw ^9 e^yTyveco? irepi tovs vopeovs iravTairaaev ayapai' to yap dir' apeTys dpxeadae, XeyovTa d)s eTidy Taviys eveKa tovs vopeovs, opBbv" otl 8e iravTa els
1	vofioOefftas Ritter, Apelt: vop.o6eras MBS-
2	Belov avSpbs Badham : Belas MBS.
8	avrobs : avrebv MSS.
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the highest goodness and to that alone; and this (to quote Theognis) consists in “ loyalty in danger,” and one might term it “complete righteousness.” But that goodness which Tyrtaeus specially praised, fair though it be and fitly glorified by the poet, deserves nevertheless to be placed no higher than fourth in order and estimation.1
clin. We are degrading our own lawgiver, Stranger, to a very low level !
ath. Nay, my good Sir, it is ourselves we are degrading, in so far as we imagine that it was with a special view to war that Lycurgus and Minos laid down all the legal usages here and in Lacedaemon.
clin. How, then, ought we to have stated the matter ?
ath. In the way that is, as I think, true and proper when talking of a divine hero. That is to say, we should state that he enacted laws with an eye not to some one fraction, and that the most paltry, of goodness, but to goodness as a whole, and that he devised the laws themselves according to classes, though not the classes which the present devisers propound. For everyone now brings forward and devises just the class which he needs : one man deals with inheritances and heiresses, another with cases of battery, and so on in endless variety. But what we assert is that the devising of laws, when rightly conducted, follows the procedure which we have now commenced. Indeed, I greatly admire the way you opened your exposition of the laws; for to make a start with goodness and say that that was the aim of the lawgiver is the right way. But in your further statement that he legislated
1 i.e. courage comes after wisdom, prudence and justice.
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pbpiov aperys, Kal ravra to apiKporarov, eirava-fyepovra efyycrda avrbv vopoQereiv, ovre bpdrbs erv poi Kare<j)dvys Xeywv rbv re varepov vvv Xbyov rovrov Trdvra ei'pyKa Bid ravra. Try By ovv ere er av eflovXbpyv BceXopevov Xeyetv avrbs re B aKoveiv ; ftovXei croi (ftpafyo;
KA. Haw pev ovv.
A@. ^evete^pyv elireiv, ol KpyTosv vbpoi ovk elcrl paryv Biafpepovrws ev Trdriv. evBoKipot, rois ''J&XXytrtv e%pvcri yap bp0d>s rovs avrots xpeope-vovs evBalpovas diroreXovvres' Trdvra yap ra dyad a iropl^ovai. BiirXa Be dyadd ecrri, rd pev dv0pu>-TTtva, rd Be Oela' ypryrat B' etc rtbv Oeiwv Oarepa' Kal eav pev Be^yral ris ra pel^ova, rapLararaLx KaX rd eXarrova, el Be pt], crreperai dpt^otv* C cart, Be rd pev eXarrova <bv rjyecrai pev vyieia, KaXXos Be Bevrepov, rb Be rplrov la^v^ els Te Bpopov Kal els Tas aXXas rrdcras Kivtpreis t& aebpart,, reraprov Be By ttXovtos, ov rvfyXbs, aXX? b£v ftXeirwv, dvirep ap eTrfrai (ftpovijaei. o By TTpcbrov av rebv Oetwv yyepovovv eariv ayaOwv, y (ftpbvytris, Bevrepov Be pera vov ad><bpcov yfrvyys e£iS‘ ck Be rovTwv per avBplas Kpadevrwv rplrov D av ety BtKatoavvy, reraprov Be avBpla. ravra Be Trdvra cKelvtov epTrpocrOev reraKrai (fivaei, Kal By Kal ra> vopodery raKreov ovtw. pera Be ravra ras aXXas TTpoard^ets tols iroXbrais els Tavra fiXeTTOvaas avrocs elvai BiaKeXevareov, rovrtov Be ra pev dvdpdnriva els Td Oela, rd Be Oela els tov yyepbva vovv ^vpTravra fiXeirew. irepl re ydpovs dXXyXois eTTLKoivovpevovs, pera re ravra ev
1 irapltrraTai Badham, Schanz: ttJAjj, Krarai MSS.
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wholly with reference to a fraction of goodness, and that the smallest fraction, you seemed to me to be in error, and all this latter part of my discourse was because of that. What then is the manner of exposition I should have liked to have heard from you ? Shall I tell you ?
clin. Yes, by all means.
ath. “O Stranger ” (thus you ought to have said), “it is not for nothing that the laws of the Cretans are held in superlatively high repute among all the Hellenes. For they are true laws inasmuch as they effect the well-being of those who use them by supplying all things that are good. Now goods are of two kinds, human and divine; and the human goods are dependent on the divine, and he who receives the greater acquires also the less, or else he is bereft of both. The lesser goods are those of which health ranks first, beauty second; the third is strength, in running and all other bodily exercises ; and the fourth is wealth—no blind god Plutus, but keen of sight, provided that he has wisdom for companion. And wisdom, in turn, has first place among the goods that are divine, and rational temperance of soul comes second ; from these two, when united with courage, there issues justice, as the third; and the fourth is courage. Now all these are by nature ranked before the human goods, and verily the lawgiver also must so rank them. Next, it must be proclaimed to the citizens that all the other instructions they receive have these in view; and that, of these goods themselves, the human look up to thq divine, and the divine to reason as their chief. And in regard to their marriage connexions, and to their
X5
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Tais twv iralbwv yevvrjaeai Kal Tpotfrais, oaoi re appeves Kai ocrai uyXeiai, vecov re ovtojv Kai ctti E to it peer fibre pov loviiov ^XPL	Ttpawra
bpdws empeXeiadai Sei Kat aripd^ovra, ev Trdaats rais tovtwv dpiXiais ras re Xuttcls avrebv Kai ras qbovas Kai ras ettidvpdas ^vpirdvrav re 632 epebrojv ras arrovbds erreaKeppevov Kai irapaireijiv-
XaxoTa y/reyetv re bpOtas Kai erraiveiv 8i’ avrow tow vbpa>v. ev bpyais re av Kai ev <f>ofiois, baai re bid bvaTVxlav rapa^al rais ■tyvxais ytyvovrai Kai oaai ev €VTVYtats twv toiovtojv aTrocjwyai, ocra re Kara voaovs y Kara rroKepovs irevias 17 ra tovtois evavr'ia yiyvopieva TTpoaTriTTrei rots E di:6pdiToiA TraOtfpwiTa, ev iraat rois tolovtols rijs
€Ka(TT(t)v %ia6eaeios- SibaKreov Kai opiareov to tc KaXov Kai pirj. perd Be ravra dvdyKt] rbv vopo-Ostt/v Tas KTrjacis T(bv ttoXitwv koi Ta avaXd)-paTa fyvXaTTeiv, ovtu a av ylyv^Tai Tpoirov, Kai Tas Trpbs dXX^Xovs Traai tovtois Koivtovlas Kai biaXvaeis eKOvat re Ka\ aKovtri, Kat) ottoiov av eKaaTOv irpaTTwai twv toiovtojv irpbs dXXrp Xovs, CTriaKOTreiv to t€ Sucaiov Kal prp ev 01s cvti re Kal €v ois eXXeiTrei, Kal tois pev evireiOeai Tip vbptp1 Tipas dtrovepeiv, tois Be bvaTrecOeai C biKas TaKTas eiriTidevai, pexPL,rreP ^pos tcXos dirdays iroXiTeias eire^eXOaiv IB# tow reXeur#-(TavTwv Tiva Bet TpoTvov cKacrTOis yiyveadai Tas Ta</>a<? Kal Tipas avTivas avTOis divovepeiv Bet. KaTiSwv Be 6 0els tovs vbpovs airacri tovtois 'bvXaKas eTriGTrprei, tovs abv bid (^pov^aeojs, tovs
1 T9? v6/j,<p Stephens : ray v6p.av MSS.
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subsequent breeding and rearing of children, male and female, both during youth and in later life up to old age, the lawgiver must supervise the citizens, duly apportioning honour and dishonour; and in regard to all their forms of intercourse he must observe and watch their pains and pleasures and desires and all intense passions, and distribute praise and blame correctly by the means of the laws themselves. Moreover, in the matter of anger and of fear, and of all the disturbances which befall souls owing to misfortune, and of all the avoidances thereof which occur in good-fortune, and of all the experiences which confront men through disease or war or penury or their opposites,—in regard to all these definite instruction must be given as to what is the right and what the wrong disposition in each case. It is necessary, in the next place, for the lawgiver to keep a watch on the methods employed by die citizens in gaining and spending money, and to supervise the associations they form with one another, and the dissolutions thereof, whether they be voluntary or under compulsion; he must observe the manner in which they conduct each of these mutual transactions, and note where justice obtains and where it is lacking. To those that are obedient he must assign honours by law, but on the disobedient he must impose duly appointed penalties. Then finally, when he arrives at the completion of the whole constitution, he has to consider in what manner in each case the burial of the dead should be carried out, and what honours should be assigned to them. This being settled, the framer of the laws will hand over all his statutes to the charge of Wardens—guided some by wisdom, others by true
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& Be' aXyOovs Bb£ys iovras, ottcos irdivra ravra gvvBytras 6 pov? eirbpeva aox^poavvy /cal Bt/cato-(Tvvt) airo(j> yvy, dXXa py xrXovrtp pyBe cf/iXoripta. ovTW?, to gevot, eyrnye yueXov av upas, teat en vvv ftovXopat, BtegeXGeiv Trews ev Tots rov Albs Xeyo-pevots vbpots Tots re tou Hutftov ’AttoXXojvos, ovs Mlvcds T€ teal Av/covpyos etferyv, evearL re xvavra ravra, /cal orry ragtv rtva eiXytpora BtdByXa cart rep ire pt vbpeov epiretpep re^yy el're teal rteriv €0ea‘it rots Be aXXots rjptv ovBapws eart Kara<j>avri.
ka. IIw? ovv, w ^eve, Xeyetv ^prj rd perd ravra;
A0. ’E£ dpxfy; fraXiv epotye Bo/cet xprjvai Bt-E e^eXOeiv, KaOdirep qpfyipeOa, rd rrp; dvBptas xrpdt-rov eTTiryBevpara' erretra erepov kcu avQts erepov etBos rijs aperffs Bte^tpev, edv ^ovX'r)(r0e^ ottcos 3’ av ro TTpwrov Bte^eXScopev, iretpaaopeda avro rrapdBetypa Oepevot /cal raXXa ovreo BtapvOoXo-yovvres irapapvfha 'rrocrjcraadat rrjs oBov' varepov Be dperfjs iraays, a ye vvv By BtyXOopev, etcetae fiXeirovra dirocfcavovpev, av 0ebs edeXrp
633 ME. KaXais Xeyets, /cal ireipcb trpdirov xpivetv rov rov Atos ewatveryv rovBe ypiv.
A©. HeipatropaL /cal ae re /cal epavrov /eotvos yap b Xbyos’ Xeyere ovv* rd ^vaatred <f>apev /cal rd yvpvacrta xrpbs rov xrbXepov e^evpyaOat rep vopoOerrj ;
a8
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opinion—to the end that Reason, having bound all into one single system, may declare them to be ancillary neither to wealth nor ambition, but to temperance and justice.” In this manner, Strangers, I could have wished (and I wish it still) that you had fully explained how all these regulations are inherent in the reputed laws of Zeus and in those of the Pythian Apollo which were ordained by Minos and Lycurgus, and how their systematic arrangement is quite evident to him who, whether by art or practice, is an expert in law, although it is by no means obvious to the rest of us.
clin. What then, Stranger, should be the next step in our argument ?
ath. We ought, as I think, to do as we did at first—start from the beginning to explain first the institutions which have to do with courage; and after that we shall, if you wish, deal with a second and a third form of goodness. And as soon as we have completed our treatment of the first theme, we shall take that as our model and by a discussion of the rest on similar lines beguile the way; and at the end of our treatment of goodness in all its forms we shall make it clear, if God will, that the rules we discussed just now had goodness for their aim.
meg. A good suggestion! And begin with our friend here, the panegyrist of Zeus—try first to put him to the test.
ath. Try I will, and to test you too and myself; for the argument concerns us all alike. Tell me then : do we assert that the common meals and the gymnasia were devised by the lawgiver with a view to war ?
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me. Nat.
A@. Kat rpirov rj reraprov; icrws yap av ovto) xpelv) Staptdprjcraadat Kal irepl rwv rip; dXXT)<i dperrp; etre pepcbv el're arr aura KaXetv Xpeajv ecrn, SrjXovvra pbvov a Xeyei.
B me. Tptrop roivvv, eywye etirotp av Kal A.a/ce-Saipoviwv bartaovv, rijv dtfpav evpe.
A©. 'Veraprov 3e tj irepirrov el Swat ped a Xeyetv Tretpdpeda.
me. ^Ert roivvv Kal to reraprov eywye rretpw-pr/v av Xeyetv rb irepl ra<s Kaprepr/aeis rwv dXyrp bbvcov iroXv Trap' ypiv ytyvbpevov ev re rats irpos aXX^Xoo? rat? XePaL P^Xai<i KaL dpirayai? rtal Sia iroXXwv irXriywv e/cdarore ytyvopevat^'1 ert Se /cat fcpvirreia rts bvopd^erat davpaarw^ iroXv-C irovos 7rpo<? Ta? Kaprepvpreis, x^P^vtov re dvviro-Sr/aiai Kal darpwaiat Kat avev depairbvroiv avrov? eavTMV StaKOVnereis, vvKrwp re irXavcopevwv Sta TraGi]? t?}? ^ftipa? Kal ped’ r/pepav. eri Se Kav rats yvpvoiratSiais Seival KaprepT)tret<; irap' Tjplv yiyvovrat ry rov irvlyov^ pebpy biapaxopevwv, Kal irapiroXXa erepa, axe^v ^aa °^K irav-aairb Tt? eKiiarore Ste^icov.
A©. Eu ye, (!) XaKeSatpbvie £eve, Xeyet?. ryv dvSplav be, <f>epe, ri dwpev; irbrepov dirXcbs outo)? etvat irpb<; (j>o/3ov<; Kal Xviras Stapdxrlv D povov, rj Kal irpbs nodovs re Kal vfiovas Kai rtvas Seivas dwTreias KoXaKiKas, at Kal rwv aepvwv 1 yiyvo^tvats Ast, Schanz : yiyvop.evwv MSS.
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meg. Yes.
ath. And is there a third institution of the kind, and a fourth ? For probably one ought to employ this method of enumeration also in dealing with the subdivisions (or whatever we ought to call them) of the other forms of goodness, if only one makes one’s meaning clear.
meg. The third thing he devised was hunting: so I and every Lacedaemonian would say.
ath. Let us attempt also to state what comes fourth,—and fifth too, if possible.
meg. The fourth also I may attempt to state: it is the training, widely prevalent amongst us, in hardy endurance of pain, by means both of manual contests and of robberies carried out every time at the risk of a sound drubbing; moreover, the “ Crypteia,” 1 as it is called, affords a wonderfully severe training in hardihood, as the men go bare-foot in winter and sleep without coverlets and have no attendants, but wait on themselves and rove through the whole countryside both by night and by day. Moreover in our games,2 we have severe tests of endurance, when men unclad do battle with the violence of the heat,—and there are other instances so numerous that the recital of them would be well-nigh endless.
ath. Splendid, O Stranger of Lacedaemon 1 But come now, as to courage, how shall we define it? Shall we define it quite simply as battling against fears and pains only, or as against desires also and pleasures, with their dangerous enticements and
1	Or “ Secret Service.” Young Spartans policed the country to suppress risings among the Helots.
2	The “ Naked Games,” held about midsummer.
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olop£vwv etvai tous 0vp,ov<; \jJLaXaTTOvaai\1 Kypipovs ttoiovgip ;
me. Oipiai /jl€V ovtco, 7rpos TavTa ^u/jLiravra.
A0. EZ yovp p,€p,vTine0a tovs epurpocrOep Xoyou?, ^ttco Tipa oBe Kai iroXiP eXeyep avryp auTr/s Kat dpBpa. y yap, to £epe Kpcocrte ;
ka. Kat irdpv ye.
E a®. Nup ovp TTorepa Xeyopep top twv Xvttmp yTTto KaKov y Kai top twp yBopfbp ;
ka. MaXXor, epioiye Bokci, top twp yBopow' Kai irdvTe<; ttov paXXov Xeyopep top virb tmp yBop&p Kparovpiepop tovtop top €7ropeiBiffTa)<; fyrropa eaVTOV TTpOTCpOP y TOP VITO TO)P XVTTWP.
631	a©. *O Ato? ovp By Kai b TLvQiKbs popwOeTTp;
ov By TTdv %(i)Xyp Typ apBplap pepop.o0eTyKaTOpf •n-pbs Ta dpiaTepa pibpop Bvpapepyp dpTiftaipeip, irpb^ Be Ta Begia Kai Kopb^d Kai OatirevTiKa aBvpaTovaap ; y Trpbs api^oTepa ;
ka. EIpos apapoTcpa eycoye d^iw.
AO. \eywpiep toipvp iraXip, eiriTyBevpiaTa iroia eaO' vpdip aprf>OTepai<; rais irbXecrip, a yevoPTa twp yBopow koi ov ifrevyopTa avTa<;, Kaddirep ra? Xviras ovk eipevyep aXX ayoPTa ei<; p,eaa<? yvay-B zca^e Kai CTretOe Tipiai^s ware KpaTeiP avrtwv ttou By tovt e<TTi TavTOP irepi ra? yBopds trvPTCTay-piepop ep rot? pbpiois; Xeyeadto, tl tovt co-tip b Kal aTrepya^eTai v/jiip bpioiax; irpbs Te dXyyBopa<: Kai irpos yBopas tous avTov<? apBpeiovs pucapTas 1 [^aAaTTov<ra»] omitted by best MSS.
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flatteries, which melt men’s hearts like wax—even men most reverenced in their own conceit.
meg. The latter definition is, I think, the right one : courage is battling against them all.
ath. Earlier in our discourse (if I am not mistaken) Clinias here used the expression “ self-inferior ’’ of a State or an individual: did you not do so, O Stranger of Cnosus ?
clin. Most certainly.
ath. At present do we apply the term “ bad ” to the man who is inferior to pains, or to him also who is inferior to pleasures ?
clin. To the man who is inferior to pleasures more than to the other, in my opinion. All of us, indeed, when we speak of a man who is shamefully self-inferior, mean one who is mastered by pleasures rather than one who is mastered by pains.
ath. Then surely the lawgiver of Zeus and he of Apollo did not enact by law a lame kind of courage, able only to defend itself on the left and unable to resist attractions and allurements on the right, but rather one able to resist on both sides ?
clin. On both sides, as I would maintain.
ath. Let us, then, mention once more the State institutions in both your countries which give men a taste of pleasures instead of shunning them,—just as they did not shun pains but plunged their citizens into the midst of them and so compelled them, or induced them by rewards, to master them. Where, pray, in your laws is the same policy adopted in regard to pleasures ? Let us declare what regulation of yours there is which causes the same men to be courageous toward pains and pleasures alike,
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Te d Set vlkclv Kal ovdaptds yrrovs TroXepL&v rtdv eyyvrara eavrtdv Kal ^aXerrtoTaTcov.
ME- OvTtO p€V rotvW, S) ^€V€, KaOaTTCp TTpOS Ta? dXyTySova? etyou vdpov<; avrireraypevovs tfoXXovs eliretv, ovk av taco? eviropoirfv Kara peydXa pepq Kal diat^avi] Xeytov rrepl rtdv rfiovtdv
C\£\	\v	>	/ >z
Kara oe crpLitcpa taco? €V7ropobi]u av.
ka. Ou pijv ovS’ av avros eycoye ev Tot? Kara, i^priT^v vopLOis e^ptpbc e/uLtpaves o/hhojs ttoiclv to tolovtov.
A®. ’fl aptarot ^evtov, Kal ovBev ye Oavpatrrdv. aXX av apa Tt? rjpwv Trepi, rovs eKacrrtov olkol vopovs yjre^p ri, fiovXdpevos t’Setu to re dX^Oes apa Kal rd /BeXritrrov, pi) ^aXeirtd^ dXXd 7rpdco? dirode'X(i>pe6a dXXyXajv.
D ka. 'Op0w<;, ta %eve ^A-Syvace, eipi]Ka<;, Kal ireiareov.
a®. Ou yap av, (o KXeivia, ryXcKoca^e dvdpdat irpeirot rd roiovrov.
KA. Ou yap ovv*
A®. Et pev rolvvv op0w<; rj py ti? eiriripa rij re AaKa>viKy Kal ry K.pi)riKfj rroXtrela, [o] Xoyo? av erepos eivp rd o ovv Xeydpeva rrpds rtdv TroXXcdv taco? eyd) paXXov eyotp av vpwv aptbo-repwv Xeyeiv. vpcv pev yap, ecirep Kat perpLws KareaKevaarat rd rtdv vdptav, et? rtdv KaXXccrrtev av eiTj vopwv pt) tyreiv rtav vetov prjoeva eav Trota E /taX&j? avrtdv rf py KaXtds e^ei, pta, Se tfitovy Kal e^ evds aroparos irdvra^ trvptptaveiv tn? irdvra KaXtds Kelrat Oevrtov Oetdv, Kal eav ri<? aXXws Xeyrj, pt) dveveadai rd Trapairav aKovovrav yeptav be et Tt? Tt ^vvvoeL rwv rrap vpiv, ?rpo? 34
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conquering where they ought to conquer and in no wise worsted by their nearest and most dangerous enemies.
meg. Although, Stranger, I was able to mention a number of laws that dealt with mastery over pains, in the case of pleasures 1 may not find it equally easy to produce important and conspicuous examples; but I might perhaps furnish some minor instances.
clin. Neither could I in like manner give myself clear examples from the Cretan laws.
ath. And no wonder, my most excellent friends. If then, in his desire to discover what is true and superlatively good, any one of us should find fault with any domestic law of his neighbours, let us take one another’s remarks in good part and without resentment.
clin. You are right, Stranger: that is what we must do.
ath. Yes, for resentment would ill become men of our years.
clin. Ill indeed.
ath. Whether men are right or wrong in their censures of the Laconian polity and the Cretan— that is another story; anyhow, what is actually said by most men I, probably, am in a better position to state than either of you. For in your case (your laws being wisely framed) one of the best of your laws will be that which enjoins that none of the youth shall inquire which laws are wrong and which right, but all shall declare in unison, with one mouth and one voice, that all are rightly established by divine enactment, and shall turn a deaf ear to anyone who says otherwise ; and further, that if any old man has any stricture to pass on any of your
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ap'^ovra re Kal irpos rjXiKKbrpv pifievos evavrlov veov TTOLeladat rou? tojoutovs Xoyous.
ka. 'O p0brara ye, w £eve, Xeyet<;, Kal Ka0 direp 635 pavris arrow Ttp Tore bt,avoia<i tov ri0evro<j avra vvv eirtetKws pot boKeis e<rro^dff0ai Kal acfibbpa aXp0p Xeyetv.
a©. Ovkovv rjpiv rd vvv epppia pev vewv, avrol 8* eve Ka yrjpws atfieipeO' viro tov vopo0erov btaXeyopevot irepi avrwv rovrcov pbvot irpbs pbvovs pybev av irXijppeXetv ;
ka. "Ectti ravra* ovTut)$\els a] 1 Kal Lvnbev ye avrfi eirtrtpcov rots vopois rjpaw ov yap to ye yvwval T4 Ttbv p,i] KaXwv artpov, dXXa taatv e^ avTov avp^alvet ybyvecr0ai, T(p prj (f)06v(p Ta Xeyb-B peva aXX’ evvoia. bexppevcp.
A©. KaXws. ov pi)v eTTLTLpwv ye epw toi<j vbpois Irra irplv (3eftalu><i el<i bvvaptv 8ta<rKe\lracr0ai, paXXov 3e diropwv. vplv yap b vopo0eTrp pbvoifi \LXXt)vcov Kal flapfidpwv, ow i)p€L<i irvv0avbpe0a, twv peylarwv ybovcbv Kal iracbiMV eireTa^ev direxetrfac Kal prf yeveuOat, to be tojv Xvirwv Kal (})o/3(i)V, oirep apTt bteXrjXv0apev, f]<yV<Ta'T0 €K iralbwv (Jjev^etTai bid reXous, oiroTav ets 0 avayKacovs eX0y ttovovs Kal <})b/3ovs Kal Xviras, (f>ev£eba0ai tov<; ev eKelvous yeyvpvaapevovs Kal bovXevcreiv avTow. TavTovbr) tovt , otpai, Kal irpb<; Tas rfiovas ebet btavoeia0ac tov avrov vopo0eri)v, Xeyovra avrov irpbs eavrbv a>s pplv €K vewv el direLpob rwv peyiartov rfiovcbv ol iroXcrai yevij-
1 [ei’s a] bracketed by England.
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laws, he must not utter such views in the presence of any young man, but before a magistrate or one of his own age.
clin. A very sound observation, Stranger; and just like a diviner, far away though you are from the original lawgiver, you have fairly spotted, as I think, his intention, and described it with perfect truth.
ath. Well, there are no young people with us now; so we may be permitted by the lawgiver, old as we are, to discuss these matters among ourselves privately without offence.
clin. That is so. Do you, then, have no scruple in censuring our laws; for there is nothing discreditable in being told of some flaw; rather it is just this which leads to a remedy, if the criticism be accepted not peevishly but in a friendly spirit.
ath. Good ! But until I have investigated your laws as carefully as I can I shall not censure them but rather express the doubts I feel. You alone of Greeks and barbarians, so far as I can discover, possess a lawgiver who charged you to abstain from the greatest of pleasures and amusements and taste them not; but concerning pains and fears, as we said before, he held the view that anyone who shuns them continuously from childhood onward, when confronted with unavoidable hardships and fears and pains, will be put to flight by the men who are trained in such things, and will become their slave. Now I presume that this same lawgiver should have held the same view about pleasures as well, and should have argued with himself that, if our citizens grow up from their youth unpractised in the greatest pleasures, the consequence must be that, when they
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crovTai, [/cat] 1 apeXeTyroi yiyvbpievoi ev Tais ybovais Kaprepeiv Kai p,ybev twv ala^pwv dvay-D Ka^eadai iroieiv eve/ca Tys yXvKvOvpdas Tys irpbs
Tas ybovds, Tairrov irelaovTai Tois yTTwpievoLs twv
Qbfiwv bovXevaovtri Tpbirov erepov teal er ala")(iw tols ye bvvayievois xapTepeiv ev Tais ybovais /cal TOLS Ke/CTTjpLeVOLS TCL irepl TaS ybovds, dvdpwiTOlS evioTe iravTairaai /ca/cois, /cal Tyv ^rv^yv Ty p,ev bovXyv Ty 8e eXevdepav e^ovat, /cal ov/c d^ioi dirXws avbpeioL /cal eXevOepioi eaovTai irpoirayo-
peveedat. a/coireLTe ovv el' tl twv vvv Xeyopievwv vp,tv KaTa Tpbirov boKei XeyeaOai.
E ka. tXoKei p,ev ypiv ye irws Xeyopievov tov Xoyov, irepl 8e TyXtKovTwv evtlvs ireiricrrevKevai pablws p>y vewv re y .paXXov Kal avoyTwv.
A©. ’AXX’ el io p,eTa TavTa ^Le^ioLpiev wv irpovOepieOa, w KXeivla tc Kal AaKeSaLfJLovte £eve, —p,€T dvbplav yap by (rwc^poavvys irepc Xeywp,ev, —p,wv tl 2 beaefrepov ev TavTais Tais TroXLTelais y 'v Tais twv etKy TroXiTevopLevwv avevpycropLev, 636 wcrirep to, irepl tov iroXep.ov vvv by ;
ME. '£)(ebbv ov pabiov' aXX' eoiKe yap rd tc ^vaaLTia Kal Ta yvpLvdaia KaXws evpyaOai irpbs apLcfroTepas.
A0. ’'Rolkc byTa, w ^evot, ^aXeirbv eivai to irepl Tas iroXiTetas ava/a<f)lajByTyTWS bpioLws epyw Kal Xbyw ylyveadai. Kivbvvevei yap, Kadairep ev Tois awpiaaiv, ov bvvaTov eivai irpoard^ai tl \ A «	«»	> ♦ > *	»	/
irpos €v crwpia ev eiriTyoevp,a, ev w ovk av cpaveiy
1 [/cal] bracketed by W.-Mbllendorff.
2 fjcciv ri Badham: t! MSS. (after I insert ’r).
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find themselves amongst pleasures without being trained in the duty of resisting them and of refusing to commit any disgraceful act, because of the natural attraction of pleasures, they will suffer the same fate as those who are worsted by fears : they will, that is to say, in another and still more shameful fashion be enslaved by those who are able to hold out amidst pleasures and those who are versed in the art of pleasure,—people who are sometimes wholly vicious : thus their condition of soul will be partly enslaved and partly free, and they will not deserve to be called, without qualification, free men and men of courage. Consider, then, whether you at all approve these remarks of mine.
clin. On the face of them, we are inclined to approve ; but to yield quick and easy credence in matters of such importance would, I fear, be rash and thoughtless.
ath. Well then, O Clinias, and thou, Stranger of Lacedaemon, suppose we discuss the second of the subjects we proposed, and take temperance next after courage : shall we discover any point in which these polities are superior to those framed at random, as we found just now in regard to their military organisation ?
meg. Hardly an easy matter ! Yet probably the common meals and the gymnasia are well devised to foster both these virtues.
ath. In truth, Strangers, it seems a difficult thing for State institutions to be equally beyond criticism both in theory and in practice. Their case resembles that of the human body, where it seems impossible to prescribe any given treatment for each case without finding that this same prescription is
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ravrov tovto Ta pev fiXairrov ra v)pwv awpara, B ra Se teal wfaXovv' eirel Kal ra yvpvdata ravra
Kal ra Ijvaama TroXXa pev aXXa vvv oxfieXel ra<? vroXets, 7rpb<; Tas (TTacre/s XaXeird’ BijXovai Be MiXipriwv Kal Boiwtwv Kal Qovptwv iraiSe?. Kal Bi) Kal iraXai ov vbpipov1 BokcI tovto to eiriTy-Bevpa Kal <ras>2 /carA (frvaiv [ras] irepl ra d<j>poBl(rt,a TjBovas ov pbvov avOpwirwv aXXa Kal 0-qpiwv BiecfrOapKevai. Kal tovtwv Tas vperepas TroXeis irpwra<; av Tts alnwro Kal ocrai twv 0 aXXwv paXicrra airrovTat twv yvpvaaiwv Kal
€4T€ irat^ovra etre crirovBa^ovra evvoelv Bel Ta TOiavTa, evvoijreov oti ttj OrjXela Kal Ty twv appevwv (fwcrei ei<; Koivwvlav lovrrr) tt)s yevvrprew<; 7} irepl ravra rjBovrj Kara (j)vaiv diroBeBocrdai ooKCi, appevwv be 7rpo<; appevas tj ayXetwv 7rpos Or]Xela<; Trapa (frvatv Kal twv irpwTwv to ToXprjpa eivaL Bi aKpaTeiav ifoovfy;. irdvTes Be Brj H£pijTwv tov irepl tov Vawp^By pvdov KaTrpyopovpev, a>s D XoyoTTOirpravTwv tovtwv' eTreiBi) rrrapd &io<i ainols oi vbpoi ireTTicrTevpevoi rprav yeypvevai, tovtov tov pvdov irpoffTeOetKevai Kara tov Ai6<;, iva eirbpevoi Brj tw Oew Kapirwvrai Kal ravryv ttjv t)Bovt)v. to pev ovv tov pvdov ^aiperw, vbpwv Be irepi Bia~ akottovpevwv dvdpwirwv bXlyov iracrd eartv y CKe'lris rrepi re Tas tfBovas Kal Tas Xvvras ev re TroXecri Kal ev IBlots r/0ear Bvo yap afrrai rrrjyai peOelvrai <^vcrei pelv, wv 6 pev dpvrbpevo<; o0ev T€ Bel Kal oirbre Kal birbaov evBatpovel, Kal vroXis
* iri\ai bv v6p.ip.ov Boeckh : traKaibv vip.ov MSS.
2 <tAs> added by Boeckh, bracketing the next [ris].
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partly beneficial and partly injurious to the body. So these common meals, for example, and these gymnasia, while they are at present beneficial to the States in many other respects, yet in the event of civil strife they prove dangerous (as is shown by the case of the youth of Miletus, Bocotia and Thurii);1 and, moreover, this institution, when of old standing, is thought to have corrupted the pleasures of love which are natural not to men only but also natural to beasts. For this your States are held primarily responsible, and along with them all others that especially encourage the use of gymnasia. And whether one makes the observation in earnest or in jest, one certainly should not fail to observe that when male unites with female for procreation the pleasure experienced is held to be due to nature, but contrary to nature when male mates with male or female with female, and that those first guilty of such enormities were impelled by their slavery to pleasure. Arid we all accuse the Cretans of concocting the story about Ganymede. Because it was the belief that they derived their laws from Zeus, they added on this story about Zeus in order that they might be following his example in enjoying this pleasure as well. Now with the story itself we have no more concern; but when men are investigating the subject of laws their investigation deals almost entirely with pleasures and pains, whether in States or in individuals. These are the two fountains which gush out by nature’s impulse; and whoever draws from them a due supply at the due place and
1 Plato here ascribes the revolutions which occurred in these places to the intensive military training of the youth. Thurii was a Greek town in S. Italy, an off-shoot of Sybaris.
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E o pottos /cai ibitorys Kai t^cbov array, b S’ avem-arppbvtos apa Kai CKrbs robv Katpibv rdvavria av eKetvto fyprp
ME. Aeyerai pev ravra, to %eve, KaXtbs rrtos, ov ppv aXX’ def) a ata y rjpds Xapftdvei ri rrore \pp Xeyetv rrpos ravra. 6poos S’ epoiye bpdtos boKei ro -ra? rjbovds (fievyetv btaKeXeveaOai rbv ye ev \aKebaipovi vopoOerqv' rrep'i Se rtov ev Krcoaco 637 vbptov obe, av eOeXv), ^opOrjaei. rd S’ ev 'Zrraprr) KaXXiar dvdptorrtov boKei poi KeiaOai rd rrep'i rds pbovds' ov yap paXtcrr avOptorroi Kai peytarais rrpoarrirrrovaiv rjbovais Kai vftpeai Kai dvoia rraay, rovr e^e/SaXev b vbpos rjptov ck rrjs ^topas ^vprrdcrps, icai ovr av err' dyptav tBois ovr ev aareaiv ocrav Zrrapriarais peXei avprroma ovS’ birbaa rovrois ^vverrbpeva rrdaas Tjbovas Kivei Kara Bvvapiv, ovb' eanv bans av drravrtov Ktopa^ovri rivi pera pedps ovk av ryv peyiaryv B biKTrfv evdvs errideir], Kai ov8' av ^tovvaia TTporjiaaiv e^ovr^ avrbv pvaairo,1 warrep ev apd^ais eibov rrore rrap' vpiv eyd>. Kai ev Tapavn be rrapa rois yperepots arroiKois rracrav eOeaaapryv rrjv rroXiv rrep'i rd Aaovvaia pedvov-aav rrap pplv b’ ovk ear ovbev roiovrov.
A©, ’ll AaKebaipbvie £eve, erraiverd pev rravr i \	\	tf	\ >f	f
eari ra roiavra, orrov rives eveiai Kaprepipreis, C orrov S’ dveivrai, ftXaKiKtorepa' rayy yap aov
1 {rfffawo Athenaeus, England: xitrairo MSS.
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time is blessed—be it a State or an individual or any kind of creature; but whosoever does so without understanding and out of due season will fare contrariwise.
meg. What you say, Stranger, is excellent, 1 suppose ; none the less I am at a loss to know what reply I should make to it. Still, in my opinion, the Lacedaemonian lawgiver was right in ordaining the avoidance of pleasures, while as to the laws of Cnosus—our friend Clinias, if he thinks fit, will defend them. The rules about pleasures at Sparta seem to me the best in the world. For our law banished entirely from the land that institution which gives the most occasion for men to fall into excessive pleasures and riotings and follies of every description ; neither in the .country nor in the cities controlled by Spartiates is a drinking-club to be seen nor any of the practices which belong to such and foster to the utmost all kinds of pleasure. Indeed there is not a man who would not punish at once and most severely any drunken reveller he chanced to meet with, nor would even the feast of Dionysus serve as an excuse to save him—a revel such as I once upon a time witnessed “ on the waggons ” 1 in your country; and at our colony of Tarentum, too, I saw the whole city drunk at the Dionysia. But with us no such thing is possible.
ath. O Stranger of Lacedaemon, all such indulgences are praiseworthy where there exists a strain of firm moral fibre, but where this is relaxed they are quite stupid. An Athenian in self-defence
1 At the Feast of Dionysus in Athens it was customary for revellers mounted on waggons to indulge in scurrilous language during the processions.
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XaftotT av twv trap rjp&v dpvvbpevos, detKVvs tj)p twv yvvaiKtav Trap vpiv aveatv. air a a i or) rots Totourois, Kai ev TapavTi xat Trap rjpiv Kai Trap' vpiv de, pla airoKpitris diroXvecrOai doKei tov prj KaKtbs eyfeiv aXX’ bpOcbs' 7ras yap diroKpi-vbpevos epei Oavpa^ovTi ^evw, Trjv Trap' avTOis arjGeiav bpwvTi, Oavpa^e, d> geve' ro/xos ea#’ e «	♦	>t	w r n	\	>	«	t
rjplV OVTOS, l(T(f)S O VpiV Trepi aVT(i)V TOVTCOV D erepos. rjpiv 3’ ecrri vvv, w cjiiXoi avdpes, ov irepi tcov av6 pu)TTG)v twv aXXaw 6 Xoyos, aXXa irepi t&v vopoOerorv avrwv Katias re Kai dperrjs. eri yap ovv e'lTTwpev TrXeitt) Ttepi aTraarjs peOrjS' ov yap apiKpbv can to CTriry^evpa ov8e <f>avXov Siayv&vat vopoOerov. Xeyw 8’ ovk olvov irepl iroffetos to irapdirav rj prj, pedrjs 3e avTrjS irepi, irbiepov &airep ^KvOai ^pdiviai tai Ilepaai Xpyo’Teov, tai 6Ti KapxqSovioc Kai KgXtoi Kai E ''ifiijpes Kai ®paKes, iroXeptKa ^vpiravia ovia
Tavia yevrj, rj KaOdirep vpels' vpeis pev ydp, direp Xeyeis, to irapdirav dire^ade, ^KvOai de Kai Spates ciKpaiw iravTairaai y^pdipevoi, yvvaiKes Te Kai avToi, Kai Kara twv ipaTiwv Kaia^eopevoi koKov Kai, evoatpov eTri/rqoevp,a eTriTTjoeveiv vevo-piKaai. TLepaai de a^odpa pev ^pdyviai Kai Tats aXXais Tpv<f>ais, as vpeis dirofldXXeTe, ev idgci de paXXov tovtgjv.
638 me. *11 X&(TTe, didtKopev de ye rjpeis irdvias tovtovs oiav oirXa eis Tas ^elpas Xafioipev.
A0. apttTTC, prj Xeye TavTa' iroXXai ydp drj <[)vyai Kai dtcb^eis aTCKpapTOt yeybvaai Te Kai eaovTai, did (fravepov opov tovtov ovk av ttotc
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might at once retaliate by pointing to the looseness of the women in your country. Regarding all such practices, whether in Tarentum, Athens or Sparta, there is one answer that is held to vindicate their propriety. The universal answer to the stranger who is surprised at seeing in a State some unwonted practice is this : “ Be not surprised, O Stranger: such is the custom with us: with you, perhaps, the custom in these matters is different.” But, my dear Sirs, our argument now is not concerned with the rest of mankind but with the goodness or badness of the lawgivers themselves. So let us deal more fully with the subject of drunkenness in general; for it is a practice of no slight importance, and it requires no mean legislator to understand it. I am now referring not to the drinking or non-drinking of wine generally, but to drunkenness pure and simple, and the question is—ought we to deal with it as the Scythians and Persians do and the Carthaginians also, and Celts, Iberians and Thracians, who are all warlike races, or as you Spartans do; for you, as you say, abstain from it altogether, whereas the Scythians and Thracians, both men and women, take their wine neat and let it pour down over their clothes, and regard this practice of theirs as a noble and splendid practice ; and the Persians indulge greatly in these and other luxurious habits which you reject, albeit in a more orderly fashion than the others.
meg. But we, my good Sir, when we take arms in our hands, put all these people to rout.
ath. Say not so, my dear Sir; for there have been, in fact, in the past and there will be in the future many a flight and many a pursuit which are past explaining, so that victory or defeat in battle
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Xeyoipev aXX’ dpfyKrftYjrrpripov irepl KaXwv eiriTrfievpdruiv Kal pr), viktjv re /cal ryrrav Xeyovres pdyrp. eirel 8i)1 yap ai pel^ovs ras eXarrovs iroXeis vikwcti payp/pevai Kal Kara-B SovXovvrai, XvpaKoaioi pev AoKpovs, ot 8i)
Sokovgiv evvoporraroi rtov irepl ckcivov rbv roirov yeyovevat, Kelovs 8e 'AQip/aioi' pvpia 8’ aXXa roiavr av evpoipev. aXXa irepl avrov eKacrrov eirirrfievparos ireipibpeOa Xeyovres iretOeiv r)pas avrovs, vLKas de Kai i/rras cktos Koyov ra vvv 6atpev, Xeywpev 8’ co? to pev roiovbe earl KaXov, to 8e roiov8e ov KaXov. rvptorov 8’ aKovaare rl pov irepl avroyv tovtcov co? 8ei to tc xpiprrov Kal TO p?) CTKOTTeiV.
C me. neo? ovv Xeyeis ;
A®. AoKOvai pot 7rapTe? ot Xoycp tl Xafiovres erriTrfievpa Kal rrpoOepevoi ^eyeiv avro rj erraiveiv evOvs prjOev ov8apto<; bpav Kara Tpoirov, aXXa ravrov iroieiv oiov el 8ij ti? CTraivecravTos Tivo<f Tvpov,2 fiptopa tbs ayadov, evdvs yjreyoi, py biaTrvflopevos avrov pvpre ttjv epyaaiav prjre ttjv ttpocr<f>opdv, ovriva Tpoirov Kal olanai Kal peO cop Kal 07tco? e^ovra Kal oirox; [irpoacjiepeiv]3 D e^ovaf vvv 8r) ravrov pot SoKovpev r/pei^ ev roc? Xoyot? iroieiv irepl pedrpi yap aKovaavres ro-ctovtov povov evOv^s ot pev ^eyeiv avro, ot 8 eiraiveiv, Kal pdXa aroirco?. paprvcri yap Kai eyyvijrais4 yptvpevot eiraivovpev eKarepoi, Kai
1 €7T€t 8rj England: €7tgl87] MSS.
2 Tvpov: tvpov$ Cornarius: irvpovs MSS.
3 [7Tpoor^€p€ip] bracketed by Madvig, Schanz.
4 eyyv'qrdis C. J. Post : oracverais MSS., edd.
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could never be called a decisive, but rather a questionable, test of the goodness or badness of an institution. Larger States, for example, are victorious in battle over smaller States, and we find the Syracusans subjugating the Locrians, who are reputed to have been the best-governed of the peoples in that part of the world: and the Athenians the Ceians,—and we could find countless other instances of the same kind. So let us leave victories and defeats out of account for the present, and discuss each several institution on its own merits in the endeavour to convince ourselves, and explain in what way one kind is good and another bad. And to begin with, listen to my account of the right method of inquiring into the merits and demerits of institutions.
meg. What is your account of it ?
ath. In my opinion all those who take up an institution for discussion and propose, at its first mention, to censure it or commend it, are proceeding in quite the wrong way. Their action is like that of a man who, when he hears somebody praising cheese as a good food, at once starts to disparage it, without having learnt either its effects or its mode of administration—in what form it should be administered and by whom and with what accompaniments, and in what condition and to people in what condition. This, as it seems to me, is exactly what we are now doing in our discourse. At the first mention of the mere name of drunkenness, straightway we fall, some of us to blaming it, others to praising it; which is most absurd. Each party relies on the aid of witnesses, and while the one
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ol pev, OTt iroXXovs irape\6pe0a, aglOVpCV Tl Xeyeiv Kvpiov, ol be, on rov? py ^pwpevovs avTw bpwpev vikwvtos pa^opevovs' dp^ia^yTeiTai b' av nai, rov0' yplv. el pev by Kal irepl e/cdcrTwv ovtw Kal twv aXXwv voplpwv biefypev, ovk av E epoiye Kara vovv eiy. Tpbirov 3e aXXov ov epol fyatveTai beiv efleXw Xeyeiv irepl avrov tovtov, t?)s peOys, ireipwpevos av apa bvvwpai Tyv irepl airdvTwv twv toiovtwv bpOyv pedobov yplv byXovv, eireiby Kal pvpia eirl pvplois eOvy irepl avTWV ap^ta^yTOvvTa vpiv irbXeai bveiv tw Xoyw btapd^oiT av.
ME. Kai pyv et Tiva ej(opev bpOyv GKetyiv twv 639 tolovtwv, ovk airoKvyTeov aKovetv.
A®. ^Ke^wpeOa by iry Tybe' (j>epe, ei ti<? alywv Tpotyyv Kal to £wov avTO, KTypa w<f ean KaXov, eiraivoty, aXXos be tis ewpaKws alyas ^wpl<; vepopevas aliroXov ev epyaatpoi^ ')(wpioi<i bpw<ra<; KaKa biatyeyoL, Kal irav Opeppa dvap^ov y peTa [twp] KaKwv apxpvTwv ibwv ovtw peptfaoiTo, tov tov toiovtov yjroyov yyovpeOa vyiet av iroTe 'fre^ai Kal OTiovv;
me. Kai irws;
B A®. Xpi/cTTOS 8e dp')(wv ea0' ypiv ev irXolois iroTepov eav Tyv vavTiKyv eyr) eiriaTypyv pbvov, av t ovv vavTia av T€ py ; y irw<; av Keyoipev ;
ME. Ovbapws, av ye irpbs Ty Te^vy e^y Kal tovto to irdOos 0 Xeyets.
A®. Ti 3’ dp-%wv crTpaTOirebwv; ap eav Tyv 48
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party claims that its statement is convincing on the ground of the large number of witnesses produced, the other does so on the ground that those who abstain from wine are seen to be victorious in battle; and then this point also gives rise to a dispute. Now it would not be at all to my taste to go through all the rest of the legal arrangements in this fashion; and about our present subject, drunkenness, I desire to speak in quite another fashion (in my opinion, the right fashion), and I shall endeavour, if possible, to exhibit the correct method for dealing with all such subjects ; for indeed the view of them adopted by your two States would be assailed and controverted by thousands upon thousands of nations.
meg. Assuredly, if we know of a right method of investigating these matters, we are bound to give it a ready hearing.
ath. Let us adopt some such method as this. Suppose that a man were to praise the rearing of goats, and the goat itself as a fine thing to own, and suppose also that another man, who had seen goats grazing without a herd and doing damage on cultivated land, were to run them down, and find fault equally with every animal he saw that was without a master or under a bad master,—would such a man’s censure, about any object whatsoever, be of the smallest value ?
meg. Certainly not.
ath. Do we call the man who possesses only nautical science, whether or not he suffers from seasickness, a good commander on a ship—or what ?
meg. By no means good, if along with his skill he suffers in the way you say.
ath. And how about the army-commander ? Is a
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■x	\ V	»	/	f X V	*
Tro\.ep,iKT)v e^y €7TioTr)pr]v, iKavo? ap^eiv, tear 8eiXo<; wv ev tols Zglvol^ vtto pe0T]<; rov 1 <])6/3ov vavria ;
ME. Kai 7T<0<? ;
A©. 'Av Se av pr'pr eyp t^v revyyv beiXos t v;
ME. HavTairaal nva irovTjpov Xeyeis, Kat ovbapws avSp&v ap%pvra, dXXd tivwv <r<l)6bpa yvvabKwv.
0	A0. Ti eiraiver'qv r) ^eKTyv KOivwvbas rjcrTiv-
oaovv, y Trefyvice re dp^cov eivai per e/cetvov re a><pe\LflO<; €(JTW 0 O€ pLYjU WpdKW 7TOT OpVO)<S 1 X	f ~	~	5 V	>	\	\
avTTjv avTT) KOLvawovaav peer ap^ovro^, aet oe avapxpv rj pLera /ca/ctov ap'xpvr&v guvovaav' old)p,e0a ^rj ttotc tov? toioutous 6ewpovs rwv toiovtwv kolvwvlwv ^pr/aTov ti yfre^etv rj eiraive-aeaOat;
me. IIw? S’ av; p.TjBe'irore ye l£>6vra<; p/rfie £vyyevopevov<; 6p0w<; yevopevep pLrfievi rwv toiovtcov D K.OLVWVTIpd'TWV ;
A0. ’E^e £??• TWV TToW&V KOLVWVLWV ^Vp/TTOTaS Kal ^vpTvoata, Oeipev av plav nva ^vvovcriav elvac ;
ME. Kai acf)68pa ye.
AO. 'VavTTjv ovv poiv dpQ&s yt,yvopevr)v rfir) ti? 7rct>7TOT6 eOedaaro ; Kal a^twv pev diroKpivaadab paZiov <09 ovSeTrcoTTOTfi to irapdirav' ov yap eTTi^dtpiov vptv tovto ovbe vopipov‘ eyw S’ evre-TV^yKa T€ TroXXav; Kal iroWa^ov, Kal TTpoaen Traaa? <o? ctto? ebTreiv oi/pptoTT/Ka, Kab ayeoov E oXyv pev ovbepiav 6p3d)$ ybyvopevyv etopaKa ovS’ 1 tov : rov MSS., edd.
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man fit for command, provided that he has military science, even though he be a coward and sea-sick with a kind of tipsy terror when danger comes ?
meg. Certainly not.
ath. And suppose he has no military skill, besides being a coward ?
meg. You are describing an utterly worthless fellow, not a commander of men at all, but of the most womanish of women.
ath. Now take the case of any social institution whatsoever which naturally has a commander and which, under its commander, is beneficial; and suppose that someone, who had never seen the conduct of the institution under its commander, but seen it only when with no commander or bad commanders, were to commend the institution or censure it: do we imagine that either the praise or the blame of such an observer of such an institution is of any value ?
meg. Certainly not, when the man has never seen nor shared in an institution of the kind that was properly conducted.
ath. Now stay a moment! Shall we lay it down that, of the numerous kinds of social institutions, that of banqueters and banquetings forms one ?
meg. Most certainly.
ath. Now has anyone ever yet beheld this institution rightly conducted ? Both of you can easily make answer—“Never yet at all,” for with you this institution is neither customary nor legal; but I have come across many modes of banqueting in many places, and I have also inquired into nearly all of them, and I have scarcely seen or heard of a single one that was in all points rightly conducted ;
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a/ci)Koa, popta 8’ el irov crpbKpd koi oXtya, ra iroXXa be ^vpiravd cos eliretv btypapTypeva.
KA. II ws by ravra, w %eve, Xeyets; elrre eri cra<l)e(j'T€poy ypels pev yap, oirep elites, airetpia 10 twv tolovtwv, ovb evTvy^avovTes av tacos evOvs ye yvobpev to tc op0ov kclI py yiyvbpevov ev avToi<;.
A0. Et/cos Xeyebs* aXX epov <f>pd^ovTos iretpw pav0avetv. to pev yap ev iraaats re ^vvobots Kai, Kotvwvtats irpd^ewv wvTbvwvovv cos bp0bv iravTaxpv eKaaTois ap^pvTa elvat, pav0avets ;
KA. IIco? yap ov ;
A®, Kat prjv eKeyopev vvv by, pa^opevcov cos avbpetov bet tov ap^pvTa eivat.
KA. Ilcos S’ ov
A®. 'O pyv avbpeto<i twv beiXwv vtto (])6/3wv yTTov TeOopvfiyTai,.
B ka. Kai TOVTO OVTCOS.
A®. Et 8 yv Tis py\avy pybev to irapairav bebtoTa pybe Oopv^ovpevov eirtcrTycrai (TTpctTo-irebq) (TTpaTyyov, dp ov tovt av TravTt Tpbirw eirpaTTopev ;
KA. ^tjibbpa pev ovv.
A®. Nup be ye ov (TTpaToirebov Trept Xeyopev ap^ovTo? ev avbpwv bptXtats exdpwv e^pous peTa iroXepov, tfrbXwv b' ev elpyvT] 7rpb<? (f)bXov<$ Koivwvy-(Tovtwv cfibXotfipoavvy^.
KA. ’O/J0COS.
C a®. EcrTt be ye y TOtavTy avvovcrta, elirep eaTab peTa pedys, ovk aObpvfiov y yap ;
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for if any were right at all, it was only in a few details, and most of them were almost entirely on the wrong lines.
clin. What do you mean by that, Stranger? Explain yourself more clearly; for since we are (as you observed) without any experience of such institutions, even if we did come across them, we would probably fail to see at once what was right in them and what wrong.
ath. That is very probable. Try, however, to learn from my description. This you understand— that in all gatherings and associations for any purpose whatsoever it is right that each group should always have a commander.
clin. Of course.
ath. Moreover, we have recently said that the commander of fighting men must be courageous.
clin. Of course.
ath. The courageous man is less perturbed by alarms than the coward.
clin. That is true, too.
ath. Now if there had existed any device for putting an army in charge of a general who was absolutely impervious to fear or perturbation, should we not have made every effort to do so ?
clin. Most certainly.
ath. But what we are discussing now is not the man who is to command an army in time of war, in meetings of foe with foe, but the man who is to command friends in friendly association with friends in time of peace.
clin. Quite so.
ath. Such a gathering, if accompanied by drunkenness, is not free from disturbance, is it ?
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ka. Uw? yap ; aXX’ dlpai irav TovvavTbov.
A®. Ovkovv TrpwTOV pev Kal tovtov; dpxovTOi Set;
ka. Tt ptfv ; cos ovbevl ye irpdypaTb.
a®. floTepov ovv df)bpu[3ov, et SvvaTov eii), rot Toiovrov apxpvTa CKiropL^ecrOab Set;
KA. II w? yap ov ;
A®. Kat prjv ire pi ye avvovatas, o>s eobKev, avrov <l>povip,ov ecvab Set. ylyveTab yap cjivXag D Te V7rap'xovcri]<; tpbXlas airrobs, Kal eri rrXebo-vos eTrcpeXrjTTjs ott&j? ecrrab 8bd ttjv Tore £vvov~ crlav.
ka. ' AXyGearara.
A®. Ovkovv vy^ovra re Kal ao(f)bv apxovTa pedvbvTcov Set KadbaTavab, Kal pp TovvavTbov; peOvbvTtov yap peOvwv Kal veo? apx^v pp crowds, et pp KaKov airepydaabTo Tb pbeya, iroXXy %pa>T av dyaOr)
KA. HapbTToXXri /Jb€V OVV.
a®. Ovkovv et p.ev ycyvopLevtov co? bwarov bpOb-rara tovtcov ev rais rroXeab twv ^vvovaicbv E pepfyobrb Tt?, eTTbKaXwv avrw rw irpdypbarb, ray av option laws pbep,<f>obTO' et oe afiapTavopbevov (»<; olbv re pbdXbara eTTbry^ev/jba Tt? bpwv Xobbopec, Trparrov p,ev SfjXov w? ayvoeb tovt avrb ybyvb-pcevov ovk opOw;, el6' 6tl irav rovrtp ra> rpoircp </>avetTat Trovypbv, Zeairbrov re Kal dp^ovros vt^ovto1; XWP^ irpcbTropbevov. rj ov £vvvoeb<?
641 rovO', orb ped vow KvfiepvrprYp} Kal iras iravrb<i apx^v avarpeireb iravra etre irXoba etre appara e'ire arpaTOTre^ov, elf)' 6 Tb ttot ely to Kv/Sepvcope-vov vtt' avTOv ;
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clin. Certainly not; quite the reverse, I imagine. ath. So those people also need, in the first place, a commander ?
clin. Undoubtedly—they above all.
ath. Should we, if possible, provide them with a commander who is imperturbable ?
clin. Certainly.
ath. Naturally, also, he should be wise about social gatherings. For he has both to preserve the friendliness which already exists among the company and to see that the present gathering promotes it still further.
clin. Very true.
ath. Then the commander we set over drunken men should be sober and wise, rather than the opposite ? For a commander of drunkards who was himself drunken, young, and foolish would be very lucky if he escaped doing some serious mischief.
clin. Uncommonly lucky.
ath. Suppose, then, that a man were to find fault with such institutions in States where they are managed in the best possible way, having an objection to the institution in itself, he might perhaps be right in doing so; but if a man abuses an institution when he sees it managed in the worst way possible, it is plain that he is ignorant, first, of the fact that it is badly conducted, and secondly, that every institution will appear similarly bad when it is carried on without a sober ruler and commander. For surely you perceive that a sea-captain, and every commander of anything, if drunk, upsets everything, whether it be a ship or a chariot or an army or anything else that is under his captaincy.
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KA. HavraTracri tovto ye dXy3es etpyKas, co £eve' tovttI Ttpbe b' yplv Xeye, tl itot , av yLyvyTab tovto bp3ws 1 to Ttepl ras Trocrets vbpLpov, dya3bv av bpacrebev r)pa<; ; oiov b vvv by eXeyopev, ei a-TpaTevpa bp3ys yyepovlas ruy^at'ot, vLKy TroXe-pov rocs eTropevobS av ylyvobTO, ov apiKpov ayaObv, Kal TaXX' ovtov ovp/irocrlov be bp3G)S B Trabbayo)yy3evTos tl peya ibbd>Tabs y vy iroXet ylyvoLT av ;
A®. Tt be ; Traibbs evbs y /cal %opov irai-bayoayydevTOS /caTa Tpoirov evos tl peya Ty TroXec (Jiabpev av ylyveadai; y tovto ovtws eporry-OevTes ebTroipev av cos evbs pev @pa%v Ty nroXei yiyvoLT av ot^eXos, eu b oXws epwTas TrabbeLav tmv iraibev3evT(ov, tl peya Tyv ttoXlv ovbvyabv, ov XaXeTrbv ebTreLv otl TraibevOevTes pev ev ytyvobVT av avbpes ayadol, yevbpevob be tolovtol Ta r C aXXa TtpaTToiev KaXws, ctl be tcav vuccpev tovs nroXeplovs paxopevob. irabbeia pev ovv (j>epei /cal vl/cyv, VL/cy b' evloTC aTrabbevalav' ttqXXoI yap v^pbaTOTepob bba TtoXepcov vi/cas yevbpevob pvpiwv dXXcov KaK&v bb v/3pbv eveTrXyaOyaav, Kal iraL-beia pev ovbeTrdrrroTe yeyove ^.abpeva, VLKai be av3pd)7roLS TroXXal by TOiavTab yeybvaai Te Kal eaovTab.
ka. Ao/cets yplv, a> faXe, Tyv ev tols obvoLs D KObvyv btaTpbfiyv ws €ts Trabbeias peydXyv poipav Telvovcrav Xeyebv, av op3(bs yiyvyTab.
1 Schanz : bpOhv MSS.
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clin. What you say, Stranger, is perfectly true. In the next place, then, tell us this:—suppose this institution of drinking were rightly conducted, of what possible benefit would it be to us ? Take the case of an army, which we mentioned just now : there, given a right leader, his men will win victory in war, which is no small benefit; and so too with the other cases: but what solid advantage would accrue either to individuals or to a State from the right regulation of a wine-party ?
ath. Well, what great gain should we say would accrue to the State from the right control of one single child or even of one band of children ? To the question thus put to us we should reply that the State would benefit but little from one ; if, however, you are putting a general question as to what solid advantage the State gains from the education of the educated, then it is quite simple to reply that well-educated men will prove good men, and being good they will conquer their foes in battle, besides acting nobly in other ways. Thus, while education brings also victory, victory sometimes brings lack of education ; for men have often grown more insolent because of victory in war, and through their insolence they have become filled with countless other vices; and whereas education has never yet proved to be “Cadmeian,”1 the victories which men win in war often have been, and will be, “ Cadmeian.”
clin. You are implying, my friend, as it seems to us, that the convivial gathering, when rightly conducted, is an important element in education.
1 i.e. involving more loss than gain—a proverbial expression, possibly derived from the fate of the “Sparti” (sprung from the dragon’s teeth sown by Cadmus, founder of Thebes) who slew one another : cp. “ Pyrrhic ” victory.
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A®. T/ ptjv;
KA. E%04<? av OVV TO p€Ta TOUT €blT€bV COS ean to vvv elprjpevov aXydes ;
A®. To pev dXrjdes, di £eve, Bbia^vpi^eadai ravra ovtcos €%€bv, iroXXwv ap<f)b(r/3i}TovvT(t)v, 3eov* el 8* oiry epoi (paiveTab Bel Xeyeiv, ovBeis <£#6uos, eireiirep dipprjKapev ye tous Xoyous irepi vopow Kai iroXbieias irobelcrdab ra vvv.
ka. Tout’ avro Bl] irebpd)pe3a to aoi Bokovv E irepi T(ov vvv dp<j>b<T/3r}Tovpev(ov KaTapa3elv.
A®. ’AXXa xpi] irobelv outgo?, vpas re €7rt to padelv Kai epe eiri to BqXdicrab irebpdipevov dpws ye 7rct>9 ^vvielvab tov Xoyov. irpSnov Be pov aKovaaie to TObovZe' ttjv iroXbv airavTes r]pbd>v f,EXX?/pe9 vTroXapfidvovabv du<; <j)bX6Xoy6<; Te eaTb Kai TroXvXoyo<;, AaKeSaipbova Be Kai K-pr/T^v, ri)v pbev fipaxvXoyov, tt]v Be iroXvvobav [idXXov r[ >42 TToXvXoybav daKOverav. (Tkottm Brj p,r] Bo^av v/ibv Trapd<r^co[iaL irepi apiKpov iroXXd Xeyeiv, [leOy’s irepb crp,bKpov irpdy[iaTO<i ira[ip.r)KT) Xoyov dvaKa-6abpb[ievos. to Be rj KaTa (fjvabv avTov BbopOwabs ovk av BvvabTO avev povaiKr^ dpOoT^TO^ ttotc orates ovB' iKavbv ev toZ<? X070U? diroXaftebV' [lovaiKi] Be avev irabBelas t?)s 7rdaYj<? ovk av av iroTC BvvabTO* TavTa Be irapiroXXwv eaTb Xbyu>v. bpa,Te ovv tl iroboipev’ el TavTa pev edaatpev ev B Ttp irapovTi, peTeK^alpev B' els eTepbv Tbva vbpwv irepb Xoyov.
me. %eve 'AOijvabe, ovk old3' lows OTb ivyy^dveb rjpojv ij eaTba ty[S iroXews ovaa vpotv irpo^evos. ccrcos pev ovv Kai irdab toIs irababv, 58
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ath. Assuredly.
clin. Could you then show us, in the next place, how this statement is true ?
ath. The truth of my statement, which is disputed by many, it is for God to assert; but I am quite ready to give, if required, my own opinion, now that we have, in fact, embarked on a discussion of laws and constitutions.
clin. Well, it is precisely your opinion about the questions now in dispute that we are trying to learn.
ath. Thus, then, we must do,—you must brace yourself in the effort to learn the argument, and I to expound it as best I can. But, first of all, I have a preliminary observation to make : our city, Athens, is, in the general opinion of the Greeks, both fond of talk and full of talk, but .Lacedaemon is scant of talk, while Crete is more witty1 than wordy ; so I am afraid of making you think that I am a great talker about a small matter, if I spin out a discourse of prodigious length about the small matter of drunkenness. But the fact is that the right ordering of this could never be treated adequately and clearly in our discourse apart from rightness in music, nor could music, apart from education as a whole; and these require lengthy discussions. Consider, then, what we are to do: suppose we leave these matters over for the present,and take up some other legal topic instead.
meg. O Stranger of Athens, you are not, perhaps, aware that our family is, in fact, a “prox-enus”2 of your State. It is probably true of all
1 A polite way of alluding to the proverbial mendacity of the Cretans (cp. Ep. Titus i. 12 : Kpijres ael ipevarai).
2 A “proxenus” was a native who acted as official representative of a foreign State.
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eireibav aKovaatatv on nvb<; eicrt TroXecos irpo-%evoL, ravry Tts evvota etc vecov ev6vs evbverai eKaarov [jJ/icop tmv irpogevtov ry TroXet],1 cos bevrepa ovay rrarpibi pera ryv avrov ttoXiv' Kal by Kal epol vvv ravrb tovto eyyeyovev. aKovcov yap 0 rwv iraibwv ev0v<;, et n peptpotvro y Kal eTratvoiev AaKebaipbviot ’Adyvaiovs, cos y 7roXi<; vpbbv, m MeytXXe, e^aaav, ypa<; ov KaXov; y KaXov; eppe^e, —ravra by clkovow Kal pa^bpevo1; Trpb<; avra virep vpow del irpb<; rovs ryv ttoXiv ets y^rbyov dyovras iracrav evvoiav ea^ov, Kai poi vvv y re (ftojvy TTpoa^cXy1; vpow, to re virb iroXXow Xeybpevov, cos baroL AOyvaiow elalv ayadol biac^epovTO)^ elal Totovroi, boKei aXydearara XeyecrOac' povob yap D avev avayKy<;, avTO(j)vb)<; [0eia poipa, aXydov;
Kal ov n 'irXaarw^2 eicrlv ayaOoi. Oappoiv by epov ye eveKa Xeyots av rocravra birbaa <rot (friXov.
ka. Kat pyv, ot %eve, Kal rbv irap epov Xbyov uKovaa; re Kal arrobe£dpevo<; Oappwv birbaa ftovXet, Xeye. rybe yap tacos aKyKoa? cos ’E^rt-pevibys yeyovev avyp t/etos, os ^v ypiv oiKeios, eXObiv be irpb r&v HepatKotv beKa ere<n Trpbrepov irap vpa<; Kara ryv tov Oeov pavreiav Ovaia; re e^vaarb nva<;, as 6 0eb<; aveiXe, Kal by Kal <])o/3ovpeva)v tov HepcriKov yAOyvaiwv aroXov E elirev on beKa pev erwv ov\ ygovaiv, orav be eXOoxnv, aTraXXayyaovrac Trpd^avre^; ovbev d)v yXiri^ov Tra0bvT€<; re y bpaaavret; irXelot Kana.
1	[thj.S>v . . . bracketed by Badham, Schanz.
2	[0€tci . . . irAaarcJs] bracketed by Valckenaer.
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children that, when once they have been told that they are “proxeni” of a certain State, they conceive an affection for that State even from infancy, and each of them regards it as a second motherland, next after his own country. That is precisely the feeling I now experience. For through hearing mere children crying out—whenever they, being the Lacedaemonians, were blaming the Athenians for anything or praising them—“Your State, Megillus, has done us a bad turn or a good one,”—through hearing such remarks, I say, and constantly fighting your battles against those who were thus decrying your State, I acquired a deep affection for it; so that now not only do I delight in your accent, but I regard as absolutely true the common saying that “good Athenians are always incomparably good,” for they alone are good not by outward compulsion but by inner disposition. Thus, so far as I am concerned, you may speak without fear and say all you
clin. My story, too, Stranger, when you hear it, will show you that you may boldly say all you wish. You have probably heard how that inspired man Epimenides, who was a family connexion of ours, was born in Crete ; and how ten years1 before the Persian War, in obedience to the oracle of the god, he went to Athens and offered certain sacrifices which the god had ordained; and how, moreover, when the Athenians were alarmed at the Persians’ expeditionary force, he made this prophecy—“ They will not come for ten years, and when they do come, they will return back again with all their hopes frustrated, and after suffering more woes than
1 Epimenides really lived about 600 B.c.
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tot* ovv e^evcbOrpjav vpbiv oi irpoyovob tj/jmv, xa'i evvobav ex togov eycoye vpbiv koi ot ypbeTepoi 643 e^ovcrb yovrjs.
A®. La pbev roLvvv uperepa axovebv, o>? eobxev, erobpb av ecy' ra 3’ e/za ftovXe(T0ab p.ev eTObpba, 8vvacr0ab 3e ov it aw pabba, 6p,<>><; 3e Trebpareov. TTporrov Sr) o&v irpos tov Xoyov opbcTcapLcda vrab-8eiav ri ttot* earl xal riva Svvaubv eveb’ 8ba \	Z	J '	»	/	t	\
yap ravTy<; (papbev bTeov ebvab rov tt poxe\ebpba‘-pbevov ev rm vvv Xoyov v<j> r/fzcov, pbe^pbTrep av irpos tov 0ebv dtpixyTab.
KA. Haw p,ev ovv Spcopbev TavTa, ebirep crol ye r]8v.
B a®. AeyovTO? TObwv ep.ov Tb TOTe xprj <f>dvab irai^etav ecvab, crKeTp'acrde av dpecncr) to Xe^Oev.
ka. Aeyots av.
A®. Aeyco 8ij, teal <p7]p.b tov otiovv dyaOov avftpa pbeXXovTa eaeadai tovto avTO ex iralbcov evflix; pbeXeTav 8ebv iral^ovTa T€ xal (rirov8d£ovTa ev TOb? tov irpdypbaTOs exaaTOL<i ttpocnjxovcrbv' olov tov pbeXXovTa dyadbv eaeaOab yecopybv rj 0 Tbva ObKobopbQV, TOV fJb€V oixobopLOVVTa Tb TWV 'irabbeicov olxobop/rj/jbaTcov Trat^ebv xpr], tov av yecopyovvTa, xdl opyava exarepa) crpbbxpa, twv dX^Sbvdiv pLbp,r)pbaTa, irapaaxeva^eiv tov TpecpovTa avTwv exarepov' xal 8rj xal tcov pbadr^pbaTcov oaa avayxala TrpopbepbaOyxevab irpop,av6dvebv, olov TexTOva pbCTpcbv y ctTaOpbdcrdab xal TroXepbLxbv bTTTrevebv irat^ovTa rj Tb twv TObovTtov aXXo ’Trobelv}- xal irebpacrOab 8bd twv TrabSbwv exelae Tpeirebv Ta? jySova? xal eirbOvpias tcov •jratSwv, 1 irately Boeekh, Schanz: iroiovvTa MSS.
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they inflict.” Then our forefathers became guest-friends of yours, and ever since both my fathers and I myself have cherished an affection for Athens.
ath. Evidently, then, you are both ready to play your part as listeners. But as for my part, though the will is there, to compass the task is hard : still, I must try. In the first place, then, our argument requires that we should define education and describe its effects: that is the path on which our present discourse must proceed until it finally arrives at the god of Wine.
clin. By all means let us do so, since it is your wish.
ath. Then while I am stating how education ought to be defined, you must be considering whether you are satisfied with my statement.
clin. Proceed with your statement.
ath. I will. What I assert is that every man who is going to be good at any pursuit must practise that special pursuit from infancy, by using all the implements of his pursuit both in his play and in his work. For example, the man who is to make a good builder must play at building toy houses, and to make a good farmer he must play at tilling land; and those who are rearing them must provide each child with toy tools modelled on real ones. Besides this, they ought to have elementary instruction in all the necessary subjects,—the carpenter, for instance, being taught in play the use of rule and measure, the soldier taught riding or some similar accomplishment. So, by means of their games, we should endeavour to turn the tastes and desires of the children in the direction of that object which
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ol d(f)tKop,evovs avTovs 8ei tcXos e\etv. Ke<f)dXaioi D ira&elas Xeyopev Ti)V opOpv Tpo^ijv, r) rot Trai^ovTot; ttjv ■y/'vxpv et? epcora paXicrTa a^et tovtov, o berjaet yevopevov avbp ai)Tov TeXetov eivat tt)S tov ttpaypaTos dperfy;' opare ovv ei peXPL tovtov ye, oirep elirov, vptv dpeaKet to XexOev.
ka. Hws yap ov ;
A®. Totvvv p/r)& b Xeyopev eivat Traibelav aopKTTOv yev^Tai. vvv yap ovetbl^ovTes eirat-vovvtv; O' e/caaTcov ra? Tpo(/>a<? Xeyopev d>$ tov E pev TreTratSevpevov ppwv ovTa Ttva, tov 8e dtral^evTOV, evioTe els<ZTa> 1 Te KairriXelas /cai vavKX'ppla^ xal aXXtov toiovtwv pdXa TreTrai-^evpbevov crcfro&pa dvOpwirov'2 ov yap TavTa r}yovp,evo)v, a>s eoLKev, eivat trat^elav 6 vvv X070S av efiy, Tyv tt/oo? apeTijv ck TraiBcov iratbelav, Troiovaav eTrtOvp/r)TT)v Te Kal epacTTi)v rov TToXtTrjv yeveaOac TeXeov, apx^ tc Kal ap-XeaOat eirtaTapLevov //.era ^Ikt)*;. TavTijv Trjv 644 rpo<f)7)v adopterdpLevos 6 X0709 ovtos, <09 ep,ol (palveTat, vvv [BovXolt av pbovrjv iraibelav irpoa-ayopevetv, t)]v eis xptfpaTa Telvovaav rj Ttva irpo<; taxvv Kai Trpos aXXyv Ttva o~o<pbav avev vov Kal $LKr]<; ftdvavaov t eivat Kal aveXevOepov Kal ovk d^lav to irapdirav irai^eiav KaXetaOat. yfiet^ 817 pvrfiev ovopaTt Sta^epcopbeO avTols, aXX 6 vvv By X070S Yjpav op,oXoyT)0el<; pteveTw, <o<? 01 ye 6p3d)<; ireTTaiZevpbevoi axe^ov dyaOol ylyvovTat, B Kal ^et tt)V Traibelav p.7)8ap,ov aTtp-d^ecv, w?
1 €4*s<tc(> : eij MSS. (wp^/xaTa for p.d\a Ast, alii alia).
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forms their ultimate goal. First and foremost, education, we say, consists in that right nurture which most strongly draws the soul of the child when at play to a love for that pursuit of which, when he becomes a man, he must possess a perfect mastery. Now consider, as I said before, whether, up to this point, you are satisfied with this statement of mine.
clin. Certainly we are.
ath. But we must not allow our description of education to remain indefinite. For at present, when censuring or commending a man’s upbringing, we describe one man as educated and another as uneducated, though the latter may often be uncommonly well educated in the trade of a pedlar or a skipper, or some other similar occupation. But we, naturally, in our present discourse, are not taking the view that such things as these make up education : the education we speak of is training from childhood in goodness, which makes a man eagerly desirous of becoming a perfect citizen, understanding how both to rule and be ruled righteously. This is the special form of nurture to which, as I suppose, our present argument would confine the term “education” ; whereas an upbringing which aims only at money-making or physical strength, or even some mental accomplishment devoid of reason and justice, it would term vulgar and illiberal and utterly unworthy of the name “education.” Let us not, however, quarrel over a name, but let us abide by the statement we agreed upon just now, that those who are rightly educated become, as a rule, good, and that one should in no case disparage education, since it stands
2 ireiraibev/j.fi'oy . . . &p0pa>irop Cornarius: irciraiSevp.evufV . . . a. portrait' MSS.
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Trpwrov tmv KaXXio'Tcov tol<j apl(TTOi<; avbpdai irapaycyvbpevov' Kal et iroTe e^ep^erai, bvvaTov b' ccttIv eiravopOovaOaL, tovt del bpaaTeov Sia ftlov iravrl Kara bvvapcv.
ka. ’Op^cov, Kal avyxojpovpev a Xeyeis.
AO. Kat pr]v TrdXai ye avuexaipyaapLev a><? ayaOwv pev ovtwv tow bvvapevcov dpx^tv auTtbv, kclkwv 8e rwi> pp.
KA. Aeyets bpObrara.
AO. Xa<f)eaTepov eTt tolvvv avaXaflwpev tovt' C avTO 6 tl ttotc Xeyopev. Kal poL bd e'tKovos dirobe^aade edv ttco? bvvaTos vplv yevwpai bpXwaai to tolovtov.
ka. Xeye pbvov. ■
AO. Ovkovv eva pev rjpwv eKaaTOv airrav TiOwpev ;
ka. Nat.
ao. Auo 3e KeKTTjpevov ev avrto £vpfiov\w evavTLO) re Kal atfipove, w irpocrayopevopev rfiovTpv Kal Xv7TT)v ;
ka. ’ EcTTt raura.
AO. IIp6<? tovtolv aptfroiv av bo^as peX-Xovtwv, div kolvov pev ovopa eXirl^, tbiov be <f)6/3o^ pev t) irpb Xvirip; eXirl^, 0dppo<i be rj irpo D tov evavTbov. Ctrl be TraaL tovtolv Xoyiapb^, 6 rt ttot auTwu apetvov ij xeLP0V' 0? yzvopevos bbypa iroXew? kolvov vbpos eiratvopacrTai.
KA. Mo7ts pev 7T&><? e^eTTopat, Xeye prjv to peTa Taura a><? eiropevov, 66
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first among the finest gifts that are given to the best men ; and if ever it errs from the right path, but can be put straight again, to this task every man, so long as he lives, must address himself with all his might.
clin. You are right, and we agree with what you say.
ath. Further, we agreed long ago that if men are capable of ruling themselves, they are good, but if incapable, bad.
clin. Quite true.
ath. Let us, then, re-state more clearly what we meant by this. With your permission, I will make use of an illustration in the hope of explaining the matter.
clin. Go ahead.
ath. May we assume, that each of us by himself is a single unit?
clin. Yes.
ath. And that each possesses within himself two antagonistic and foolish counsellors, whom we call by the names of pleasure and pain ?
clin. That is so.
ath. And that, besides these two, each man possesses opinions about the future, which go by the general name of “ expectations ” ; and of these, that which precedes pain bears the special name of “fear,” and that which precedes pleasure the special name of “confidence ” ; and in addition to all these there is “ calculation,” pronouncing which of them is good, which bad ; and “calculation,” when it has become the public decree of the State, is named “ law.”
clin. I have some difficulty in keeping pace with you : assume, however, that I do so, and proceed.
PLATO
ME. Kat ev epol prjv ravro tovto itaOo<; evt.
A®, flept 8?) tovtwv biavorjOwpev ovtwul. Oavpa pev GKatrTov rjpwv T]yi)(Twpe0a twv ^wwv /> *>	v	r	r	, Z	V t	<»
UGLOV, 6LTG ft)? TraLyVLOV GKGLVfOV GLTG ft)? (TITOVOT) TtVL %vvG<TTr)Kos' ov yap 877 tovto ye yiyvwa Kopev' E roSe icrpev, otl Tavra tcl irdd'q ev r^piv ocov vevpa rj pripivOol tlvgs evovcrai <rirw<rl tg Tipas Kal dXXr/Xats dvdeXKOvcrLv evavTLaL ovcraL eir' evavTLa^ ttpanels, ov 8t) bcwpiapevr] dpcTrj Kal KaKLa KGLTaL' pi a yap (jyrjaiv 6 Xoyo? 8eiv twv eX^ewv ^vveirbpevov del Kal prfiapfj diroXeiiro-pevov eKCLVT)^ dvOeXKeiv tols clXXols vevpois GKa-645 (ttov, ravTTjv 8’ ecvat ttjv tov Xoytapov aywyrjv Xpvcrfjv Kal iGpav, tt)? tvoXgw^ kolvov vopov cttl-KaXovpevrjv, aXAas 5e uKXrjpa^ Kal ai&qpds, ttjv 8e paXaKrjv <Zptav Te^>1 * are 'XPvaVv ovaav, Ta<? Se aXAa<? 7ravTo8aTTOL<; el'SeuLV opalas’ 8eiv 8tj t?j KaWicTTTi dywyfi ttj tov vopov del ^vXXap/3dveiv’ cltg yap rov XoyLtrpov KaXov pev ovtos, irpdov 8e Kal ov fiiaiov, 8eicr0aL vTvripeTwv avTOv ttjv dyw~ yrjv, OTTw<i av <Zev>ripiv to ^pvaovv yevos viKa to, aKXa yevi). Kai ovtco otj rrepi uavfzarcDV a)<? ovtcov rifL(jw 0 [Avvos ap eri & crea^apLevo^ av ecrj, tcai to KpeLTTw eavTov Kal qttw eivac Tpoirov Ttva <f>av-epbv av yiyvoLTO paXXov b vogl, Kal otl ttoXlv Kal l8lwttjv, tov pev Xbyov dX^Orj XafibvTa ev eavTW irepl twv eX^ewv tovtwv tovtw eirbpevov 8el ^yv, ttoXlv 8e fj irapa Oewv Ttvb<i y Trap' dvOpwirov tov 3 yvovTos TavTa Xbyov irapaXaflovaav, vopov 0epe-
1 C^u'ai' re> I insert (Schanz marks lacuna after olaav),
* &p' ert Badham: itperris MSS.
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meg. I am in exactly the same predicament.
ath. Let us conceive of the matter in this way. Let us suppose that each of us living creatures is an ingenious puppet of the gods, whether contrived by way of a toy of theirs or for some serious purpose—for as to that we know nothing; but this we do know, that these inward affections of ours, like sinews or cords, drag us along and, being opposed to each other, pull one against the other to opposite actions; and herein lies the dividing line between goodness and badness. For, as our argument declares, there is one of these pulling forces which every man should always follow and nohow leave hold of, counteracting thereby the pull of the other sinews: it is the leading-string, golden and holy, of “ calculation,” entitled the public law of the State; and whereas the other cords are hard and steely and of every possible shape and semblance, this one is flexible and uniform, since it is of gold. With that most excellent leading-string of the law we must needs co-operate always ; for since calculation is excellent, but gentle rather than forceful, its leading-string needs helpers to ensure that the golden kind within us may vanquish the other kinds. In this way our story comparing ourselves to puppets will not fall flat, and the meaning of the terms “ &elf-superior ” and “ self-inferior ” will become somewhat more clear, and also how necessary it is for the individual man to grasp the true account of these inward pulling forces and to Jive in accordance therewith, and how necessary for the State (when it has received such an account either from a god or from a man who knows) to make this into a law for itself and be
3 trap’ avOpdnrou tov : irapa tovtov tov MSS. (irapa. avTov tovtov Eusebius).
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vt]v, auTT) re opbXetv Kal Taes aXXabs vroXecriv. C outgo Kae Kama By /cal apeTy aacf/eaTepov yptv
Bbypdpwpevov av ecy. evapye<rrepov B' avTOv yevopevov Kal TrabBela Kal TaXXa eTtbTyBevpaTa caws €&Tai paWov KaTacfiavy, Kal By Kal to yrepl Trjs ev tois o'ivoes BcaTpc^ys, o Bo^aaOeiy pev av ebvab cf>avXov jrepb pyKos ttoXv Xbywv TrepbTTOv eipypevov, Qavecy1 Be Tax <*v tou prpeovs y avTwv ovk dird^tov.
ka. Ev Xeyeis, Kal Trepabvwpev o tl irep av Tys ye vvv BtaTpb/Bys a^tov ylyvyTat.
D A0. Aeye By- irpocrcpepovTes tw OavpaTb tovto) Tyv pedyv TToiov tl ttotc avTO air epy a^bped a ;
ka. IIpos tl Be aKOTTOvpevos avTO eiravepwTas ;
A®. OvBev 7Tw irpos o tl, tovto Be oXws kolvco-vr/aav tovtw ttolov tl ^vpiriirTeL yiyvecrOaL. gtl Be aac^eaTepov b ftovXopaL irebpaaopaL t^pd^eev, epcoTw yap to tolovBc' apa ercf)oBpoTepas Tas vjBovds Kal Xviras Kal Ovpovs Kal eparras t) twv OLVWV TTOabS €7riT€LV€l ;
KA. IloXv ye.
E A©. Tt 5’ av Tas aiaOrjaeLS Kal pvr^pas Kal Bb^as Kal (ppovyaebs ; TtOTepov waavTWs a<f>oBpo-Tepas, t] Trapirav aTroXebTrei TavTa avTov, av KaTaKoprjS tls tt/ pe6y yiyvpTab ;
ka. Nat, ndpirav aTroXeLTreb.
A0. OvKOVV €bs TaVTOV d<f)bKVebTab Tyv Tys yjrvxys e^cv tt} totc OTe veos yv irals ;
1 Zur. assigns tpaveiif] . . . andfiov to Clin., ES Xeyeis . . . ytyvijrai to Ath., and Aeye 3^ to Clin.x I follow Hermann and later edd.
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guided thereby in its intercourse both with itself and with all other States. Thus both badness and goodness would be differentiated for us more clearly ; and these having become more evident, probably education also and the other institutions will appear less obscure ; and about the institution of the wineparty in particular it may very likely be shown that it is by no means, as might be thought, a paltry matter which it is absurd to discuss at great length but rather a matter which fully merits prolonged discussion.
clin. Quite right: let us go through with every topic that seems important for the present discussion.
ath. Tell me now : if we give strong drink to this puppet of ours, what effect will it have on its character ?
clin. In reference to what particular do you ask this question ?
ath. To no particular, for the moment: I am putting the question in general terms—“ when this shares in that, what sort of thing does it become in consequence?” I will try to convey my meaning still more clearly: what I ask is this—does the drinking of wine intensify pleasures and pains and passions and lusts ?
clin. Yes, greatly.
ath. And how about sensations and recollections and opinions and thoughts ? Does it make them likewise more intense ? Or rather, do not these quit a man entirely if he becomes surfeited with drink ?
clin. Yes, they quit him entirely.
ath. He then arrives at the same condition of soul as when he was a young child ?
PLATO
KA. Tl prfv ;
A®. f,H/c4crra St? tot av avTos airrov ylyvoiTo eyxpaT^.
646 ka. " HxccTTa.
A®.	^A-p' OVV TTOVppOTaTOS, (j)apL€l', 6 TOIOVTOS ;
KA. IIoXv ye.
. _	/"X »	'	M > e	'/	r\»	„
A®, \Jv p,ovov ap , &)$ eoiKev, 0 yepcov 01$ irais ytyvoiT av, dXXd Kal 6 peedvcrOels.
KA. ''ApiCTTa €17T€S, w geve.
A®. Tovtov tov €7riTT)8evpLaTO<; ecrO' octis X0709 eTTi^eip'qcreL TrelOeiv ripeas <m<? XPV yevecrdai Kal pep (pevyetv TravTi crflevet kuto, to SvvaTov ;
ka. vEoi/c elvar av yovv Kal eToepeos r/aQa vvv By Xeyetv.
B A®. AXrjOri pcevTot [xvripLoveveis. Kal vvv y ecp.1 eTOip,o<s,€7rei8T)7r€p acf)w ye edeXyaetv irpodvixws e(j)aTov aKoveiv.
KA. Hw? 3’ ovk aKOvaopLeda ; Kav el peeves aXXov %apiv, aXXa tov OavpuaaTOv ye Kal utottov, cl 8ec CKovTa ttotc avOpwirov el^ airaaav <f>avXoTi)Ta eavrov ep./3aXXeiv.
A®. M? vxfyi Xeyev;. y ydp ;
KA. Nai.
A®. Ti 3e <rd)pLaTo<;, w eTalpe, Trov^ptav, XeTTTOT'rjTa Te Kal alamos Kal abvvapdav; 0av-p,afy)tpLev av ei ttotc tis ckwv eirl to toiovtov 0 atyiKVCLTat ;
ka. IIw? ydp ov ;
A®. It ovv; tow ei? Ta taTpeca avTovs fia8l£ovTa<? eirl (^appLaKoirocrea ayvoeiv olopeeda OTi peeT dXlyov vaTepov Kal end iroXXd^ ypeepas
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clin. He does.
ath. So at that moment he will have very little control of himself?
clin. Very little.
ath. And such a man is, we say, very bad ?
clin. Very, indeed.
ath. It appears, then, that not the greybeard only may be in his “ second childhood,” but the drunkard as well.
clin. An admirable observation, Stranger.
ath. Is there any argument which will undertake to persuade us that this is a practice we ought to indulge in, instead of shunning it with all our might so far as we possibly can ?
clin. It appears that there is: at any rate you assert this, and you were ready just now to argue it.
ath. You are right in your reminder, and I am still ready to do so, now that you and Megillus have both expressed your willingness to listen to me.
clin. Of course we shall listen, if only on account of the surprising paradox that, of his own free will, a man ought to plunge into the depths of depravity.
ath. Depravity of soul, you mean, do you not ?
clin. Yes.
ath. And how about plunging into a bad state of body, such as leanness or ugliness or impotence ? Should we be surprised if a man of his own free will ever got into such a state ?
clin. Of course we should.
ath. Well then, do we suppose that persons who go of themselves to dispensaries to drink medicines are not aware that soon afterwards, and for many days to come, they will find themselves in a bodily
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e^ovai tolovtov to ao)pa olov el bid TeXovs e^eiv peXXoiev %yv ovk av begaivTO; y tovs eirl ra yvpvdaia Kal irovovs lovras ovk 'la pev co? da Bevels els to Trapa^pypa yiyvovTai;
KA. IlavTa Tav ra 'la pev.
A®. Kat oti Tys /xera TavTa dcpeXelas eveKa eKOVTes iropevovTai;
D ka. KaAXtcrra.
A®. Qvkovv )(py Kai twv aXXtov eir nybev paTeov irepl biavoelaBat tov avibv Tpoirov ;
ka. Haw ye.
A®. Kat tt}? irepl tov olvov apa biaipifiys d)(ravT(t)s biavoyieov, e'iirep evi tovto ev tovtois bpBws biavoyOyvai.
KA. II co? 3’ ov ; .
A®. ’Au apa Tivd yp.iv dxfceXeiav e%ovaa t^aivyTai pyZev Tys irepl to ad>pa eXaTTto, ry ye dp^y Tpv acopaaKiav vlko, tw Tyv pev peT aXyybovcov eivai, Tyv 8e py.
E ka. ’Op^w? Xeyets, Oavpd^oipi av et ti Zvvalpeda toiovtov ev avT(p KaiapaOeiv.
A®. Tout’ avTO by vvv, co? €01^, ypiv yby ireipaTeov (frpd^eiv. Kal pot Xeyef bvo <])6/3o)V etby Glebov evavTia bvvapeda Kaiavoyaai ;
KA. Ilota by ;
A®. Ta Toidbe' (frofiovpeOa pev irov Ta Kaxa, irpoaboKwvTes yevyaeaOat.
ka. Nat.
A®. <&ofiovpeOa be ye iroXXaKis bbl-av, yyov-pevoi bo^d^eadai KaKol irpaTTovTes y X&yovTes ti 647 to)v py KaXwv' ov by Kal KaXovpev tov <po/3ov ypeis ye, dlpai ^e Kal irdvTes, alcr^yvyv.
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condition such as would make life intolerable1 if it were to last for ever ? And we know, do we not, that men who go to the gymnasia for hard training commence by becoming weaker ?
clin. All this we know.
ath. We know also that they go there voluntarily for the sake of the subsequent benefit ?
clin. Quite true.
ath. Should one not take the same view of the other institutions also ?
clin. Certainly.
ath. Then one must also take the same view of the practice of wine-drinking, if one can rightly class it amongst the others.
clin. Of course one must.
ath. If then this practice should be shown to be quite as beneficial for us as bodily training, certainly at the outset it is superior to it, in so far as it is not, like bodily training, accompanied by pain.
clin. That is true ; but I should be surprised if we succeeded in discovering in it any benefit.
ath. That is precisely the point which we must at once try to make plain. Tell me now : can we discern two kinds of fear, of which the one is nearly the opposite of the other ?
clin. What kinds do you mean ?
ath. These : when we expect evils to occur, we fear them.
clin. Yes.
ath. And often we fear reputation, when we think we shall gain a bad repute for doing or saying something base ; and this fear we (like everybody else, I imagine) call shame.
1 Evidently, drastic purgatives were commonly prescribed.
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ka. Tt 8’ ov ;
A®. Toutons 8p 8vo eXeyov (froftovs* mv o CTepos evavTLos pdev Tais dXyyboat Kal tols dXXois (jiofiois, evavTcos 3' earl Tais irXeicFTaLs Kal /xeyiaTais rj8ovais.
KA. 'OpOorara Xeyets.
A®. *Ap' ovv ov Kal1 vop.oOeTT)s, Kal irds ov Kal apLtKpov ocfreXos, tovtov tov cj)6/3ov ev Tt/zJ? pbeylaTrj ae/Bei, Kai, KaXotv al8(b, to tovtu> Odppos evavTiov dvac8eidv Te Trpotrayopevet Kal pteytaTov B KaKov I8ia re Kal 8i)p,o(rta iratri vevop^Kev ;
KA. 'OpOtbs Xeyets.
A®. Ovkovv Ta t aXXa TroXXa Kal jieydXa 6 <})6fios pptds ovtos ato^et, Kal ttjv ev t& 'rroXep.tp viKTrpv Kal awT'rjpiav ev irpos ev ovbev ovtw cr^bSpa bpdv direpyd^eTai. 8vo yap ovv earov to, ttjv vIk^v aTrepya^opLeva, Odppos pcev TroXeptiwv, (juXcov 8e <f>b/3os ala'xvvrj'i trepl KaKrjs.2
KA. ’ E(TT4 TaVTa.
A®. '’Acfio^ov ppLwv dpa 8ei yiyvecrOaL Kal C (f)o/3epbv CKaaTOV' wv 8' eKaTepov eveKa, 8i/r)pr)p,e6a.
KA. Haw pbev ovv.
A®. Kat p,T)V d<j)o/3ov ye eKatrrov ^ovXrjOevTes Ttoieiv <])ofta)v ttoXXmv Tivibv, els <f>o/3ov ayovTes avTOv pwd vopuov toiovtov direpya^op,e0a.
ka. <t>aivopLeOa.
A®. Tl 8' OTav eTTb^eipdipLev Tiva (frofiepbv
1	ov Kal Ast: ovk Zur., MSS.
2	-repl KaKTjs: repi KaKrjs MSS., edd
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clin. Of course.
ath. These are the two fears I was meaning; and of these the second is opposed to pains and to all other objects of fear, and opposed also to the greatest and most numerous pleasures.1
clin. Very true.
ath. Does not, then, the lawgiver, and every man who is worth anything, hold this kind of fear in the highest honour, and name it “ modesty ” ; and to the confidence which is opposed to it does he not give the name “ immodesty,” and pronounce it to be for all, both publicly and privately, a very great evil ?
clin. Quite right.
ath. And does not this fear, besides saving us in many other important respects, prove more effective than anything else in ensuring for us victory in war and security ? For victory is, in fact, ensured by two things, of which the one is confidence towards enemies, the other, fear of the shame of cowardice in the eyes of friends.
clin. That is so.
ath. Thus each one of us ought to become both fearless and fearful; and that for the several reasons we have now explained.
clin. Certainly.
ath. Moreover, when we desire to make a person fearless in respect of a number of fears, it is by drawing him, with the help of the law, into fear that we make him such.
clin. Apparently.
ath. And how about the opposite case, when we
1 i.e. shame, which is fear of disgrace, induces fortitude under pain and the power of resisting vicious pleasures.
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iroietv per a SbK'rjfj, ap' ovk dvaiayyvria ^vpftdX-Xovras avrov Kal npoayvpva^ovras vtKav Set itoieiv ^lapa^bpevov avrov ram ffiovam ; vj rrj pev SetXta rrj ev avrw n poa pay^o pevov Kal vtKwvra D avTr)v 8et reXeov ovrw ylyveaGai tt/jos avbplav, aneipos Se St/ttov Kal dyvpvaaros wv twv tolovtwv dywvwv bariaovv ovb' av r)pi<rv<i eavrov yevoiro 7rpo<? apertfv, aw^>pwv be dpa reXews ecrrai pr) ToWad rjbovam Kal eniGuplam tt parpen over am dvaia^yvreiv Kal dbiKetv biapepa^pevo^ Kal veviKr)K(t)<; pera Xoyov Kat, epyov Kai reytyip; ev re natbiam Kal ev anovbam, aXX’ airaOip; wv rrdvrwv rwv rotovrwv ;
ka. Ovkovv rov y ciKora Xoyov av e)(oi.
E A©. Tt ouv ; (frofiov (frappaKov ecr0' 09 rm Oeb^ ebwKev dvOpwnom, ware bnbaw irXeov av eOeXy rm niveiv avrov, roaovrw paXXov avrov vopli^etv 648 Kaf)' eKaavYiv nbaiv bvarv^r) yiyveadai, Kal
(ftofieitrOai rd irapbvra Kal rd peXXovra avra> rravra, Kal reXevrwvra ci’s nav 8eo<? levai rov dvSpetorarov dvd pwnwv, eKKoip^Oevra 8e Kal rov irwparos diraWayevra naXiv eKaarore rov avrov yiyvecrOat ;
ka. Kal ri roiovrov (fraipev dv, w £eve, ev avOpwirom yeyovevai rrwpa ;
A®. Qvbev el 3* ovv eyeverb irodev, eaO' o ri 7rpb<; avbplav r/v av vopoOeri) ^ppatpov ; oiov to roibvbe nepl avrov Kal pdXa ei\opev dv avrw biaXeyeaOai Qepe, w vopoGera, eire Kpiprlv, eiO' 78
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attempt with the aid of justice to make a man fearful ? Is it not by pitting him against shamelessness and exercising him against it that we must make him victorious in the fight against his own pleasures ? Or shall we say that, whereas in the case of courage it is only by fighting and conquering his innate cowardice that a man can become perfect, and no one unversed and unpractised in contests of this sort can attain even half the excellence of which he is capable,—in the case of temperance, on the other hand, a man may attain perfection without a stubborn fight against hordes of pleasures and lusts which entice towards shamelessness and wrong-doing, and without conquering them by the aid of speech and act and skill, alike in play and at work,—and, in fact, without undergoing any of these experiences ?
clin. It would not be reasonable to suppose so.
ath. Well then : in the case of fear does there exist any specific, given by God to men, such that, the more a man likes to drink of it, the more, at every draught, he fancies himself plunged in misfortune and dreads alike things present and things to come, till finally, though he be the bravest of men, he arrives at a state of abject terror; whereas, when he has once got relieved of the potion and slept it off, he always becomes his normal self again ?
clin. What potion of the kind can we mention, Stranger, as existing anywhere ?
ath. There is none. Supposing, however, that there had been one, would it have been of any service to the lawgiver for promoting courage? For instance, we might quite well have addressed him concerning it in this wise: “ Come now, O lawgiver, —whether it be Cretans you are legislating for or
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B olanauvovv vop,o0eT6is, 7rpd)T0v p,ev rd)V ttoXitwv ap dv be^ato /Bdcravov bvvarbs elvat Xapfidvetv avbplas re irepi, Kat 8eiXia<?;
ka. <$>at7} ttov iras dv bfjXov bn.
A®. Tt be ; p,er da^aX-eias Kal avev Ktvbvvwv p,eydX(ov rj p,erd rwv evavnwv ;
ka. Kal tovto <ro>1 /nerd dacfiaXeias ^vvopboXoyyaei iras.
A®. \p<po b' dv eZs tov? </>d/9ous tovtovs dytov Kal eXey^wv ev toZ? Tra0rjp,a<nv, ware dvayKa^etv a<f>o/3ov ytyveuOai, 7rapaKeXevbp,evos Kal vovOertov 0 Kal np,d>v, tov be dnp,d£u>v, 6crns aoi p,i) irel0otro elvat, rotovros olov av rarrots ev Tract; Kal yvp,vaaap,evov p,ev ev Kal dvbpeiws afyjp,iov diraX-Xarrois av, KaKws 3e ^rjpdav eirmOeis; 7) to rrapdirav ovk av XP&o, p,i}bev aXXo eyKaXwv ir(!ap,an ;
ka. Kal itG)<s ovk av xpqtro, d) ^eve ;
A®. Vv/jwaa-ia yovv, d) <f)lXe, irapa, rd vvv Oavp,a(TTT} pa<TTd>vT}<s av etT} ko0' eva Kal Kar P bXlyovs Kal KaO' ottoctov^ ns del fiovXotro' Kal ,! t	,!	t	,	1	/	X«1Z
ei re ns apa p.ovos ev ep7}p,ta, to tt}s atcrxyvrjs eiT lit poo 0ev iroiovp,evos, irplv ev crxetv r)yovp,evos bpd(T0ai, p,7) beiv, ovra) irpbs tovs <j>6/3ovs yvp,va-^oiro, 'rrtdpLa p,6vov dvrl p,vpi<t>v Trpayp,drtov »/)«>/	/	v f
7rapa<rK€vaQop,evos, opvcos av n irparToi, ei re ns eavTM irtarevoiv <j>vaei Kal /JLeXery KaX&s
1 <ri> added by England.
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anyone else,—would not your first desire be to have a test of courage and of cowardice which you might apply to your citizens ? ”
CLIN.
"Yes.”
Obviously everyone of them would say
ath. “ And would you desire a test that was safe and free from serious risks, or the reverse ? ”
clin. All will agree, also, that the test must be safe.
ath'. " And would you utilise the test by bringing men into these fears and proving them while thus affected, so as to compel them to become fearless; employing exhortations, admonitions and rewards,— but degradation for all those that refused to conform wholly to the character you prescribed ? And would you acquit without penalty everyone who had trained himself manfully and well, but impose a penalty on everyone who had done so badly ? Or would you totally refuse to employ the potion as a test, although you have no objection to it on other grounds ? ”
clin. Of course he would employ it, Stranger.
ath. At any rate, my friend, the training involved would be wonderfully simple, as compared with our present methods, whether it were applied to individuals singly, or to small groups, or to groups ever so large. Suppose, then, that a man, actuated by a feeling of shame and loth to show himself in public before he was in the best of condition, should remain alone by himself while undergoing this training against fears and relying on the potion alone for his solitary equipment, instead of endless exercises,—he would be acting quite rightly: so too would he who, trusting in himself that by nature and practice he is already well equipped, should have no hesitation in
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TrapecKevdcOat pybev okvo? peTa ^vpTTOTWv TrXebbvwv yvpva^bpevo? eTrbbebKvvcdat Tyv ev Ty tou irdupaTO? avayKala biatfiopa bvvapiv vTrepOetov EX	~	tf	r » J 1	/	£ \ a
Kai fcparwv, ware vtt ac^ypocvvy? pyoe ev c^aXXeaOab peya pyb' dXXoiovcQai bi apcTyv, irpos be Tyv ec%aTyv ttoccv dTTaXXdrroiTo irplv d(})LKvei(T0ai, Tyv TrdvTGJv rjrrav <f>o/3ovpevo? dvdpdrirwv tov TrdtpaTo?.
KA. Nat* ca)(ppovoby y av,1 w £eve, Kai 6 TO4OUTO9 OVTW TTpaTTWV.
649	a®. TlaXtv by Trpb? tov vopoOeTyv Xeywpev
Tabe' EZev, w vopodeTa, tov pev by (f>6/3ov c^ebov ovtc 0eb? ebajKev dvOpdrrrob? toiovtov <})dppaKov ovt€ avTol pepy)(avype0a' tous ydp yoyTa? ovk ev Oolvp Xeyw tt}? be dtfrofibas Kai tov Xiav dappelv Kai aKatpws [a py xprf],2 TroTepov care TTM/jLa, y ttco? KeyofjLev;
KA. "Eoti, tfrrjcrei ttov, tov olvov <f>pd^wv.
A®. ’H Kai TovvavTiov e\eb tovto t&> vvv by Xeyopevw; jrbbvTa tov avOpajTrov avTov avTOv TTObel irpdiTov bXea>v evOvs paXXov y irpoTepov, Kab OTToaw av irXeov avTov yevyTab, ToaovTw B irXeiovcov eXTrtbwv ayaOwv TrXypovaOab 3 Kal bvvdpe<o<; et’s bo^av ; Kal TeXevTwv by Tracy? 6
tocovto? Trappyaia? gd? ao(f)b? wv peaTOVTai Kal eXevdepla?, Tracy? be d(j>o/3ba? wcTe ebirelv Te doKvo? OTbovv, (bcavTO)? 8e Kal Trpagab; ira?4 r^ii), OLfjbai) ravr av avy^copoc.
KA. TZ pyv ;
1 7’ &v conj. England : ydp MSS. (ydp dv Stallb.)
4 [& ph xpt] I bracket.
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training in company with a number of drinking companions and showing off how for speed and strength he is superior to the potency of the draughts he is obliged to drink, with the result that because of his excellence he neither commits any grave impropriety nor loses his head, and who, before they came to the last round, should quit the company, through fear of the defeat inflicted on all men by the wine-cup.
clin. Yes, Stranger, this man too would be acting temperately.
ath. Once more let us address the lawgiver and say: “ Be it so, O lawgiver, that for producing fear no such drug apparently has been given to men by God, nor have we devised such ourselves (for quacks 1 count not of our company); but does there exist a potion for inducing fearlessness and excessive and untimely confidence,—or what shall we say about this?”
clin. Presumably, he will assert that there is one, —naming wine.
ath. And is not this exactly the opposite of the potion described just now? For, first, it makes the person who drinks it more jovial than he was before, and the more he imbibes it, the more he becomes filled with high hopes and a sense of power, till finally, puffed up with conceit, he abounds in every kind of licence of speech and action and every kind of audacity, without a scruple as to what he says or what he does. Everyone, I imagine, would agree that this is so.
clin. Undoubtedly.
3 irXippovcrOai. MSS. : irX-gpovrai Zur.
4 Zur. gives iras . . . auyxwpoi to Clin., and tj /j.t]v; to Meg. : I follow Cornarius, Ast, al.
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PLATO
A®. *A.vapvi)crf)Mpev 8rj To8e, oti 8v e<f»apev rjpMv ev Tais ylrv^ais 8eiv Oepairevecrflai, to pev C O7rw9 o ti pdXtaTa Oapptfcropev, to 8e TovvavTiov 6 ti pdXtara <j>o/37)cr6p,€0a.
ka. *'A tt}s ai8ovs eXeyes, ms oldpeda.
A®. KaXwv pvypoveveTe. eirei8r) 8e Tip tg dv8plav Kai Tip atfro/Biav ev tois <f)6/3ois 8ei Kara-peXeTaadai, aKeirreov apa to evavTLOv ev tois evavTiois Oepaireveadai 8eov av eiij.
rp z > T 1 z
ka. 10 y ovv eiKos-
a®. *'A iraflovTes apa ire^vKapev dtacjiepovTMs uappaXeot t ecvac Kai vpaaei^, ev tovtol<; oeov av, av; eoiK , eiy to peXeTav ms yKicrTa eivai avaiayy^-D tovs re «ai OpacrvTyTos yepovTas, <f>o[3epovs eis to ti ToXpav CKacrTOTe Xeyetv vj Trda^eiv rj Kai 3pav aicrxpov otiovv.
ka. '’Ekhkev.
a®. Ovkovv TavTa e&Ti irdvTa ev 01s eapev TotovTOi, Ovpos, epws, vftpis, dpadia, ^iXoKep^eia, d^eiZta,1 Kai €Ti TOtaSe, ttXovtos, KaXXos, icr^vs, Kat irdvO' oara 81 Tjdovrjs civ peOvcrKOVTa Trapd^po-vas iroiei' tovtmv 8' evTeXrj re Kai daiveaTepav irpMTov pev Trpos to Xapfiaveiv ireipav, eiTa cis to peXeTav, ttXtjv tt}s €v o'Ivm jBaaavov Kai 7rai8ids E two. exppev pyj^avr^v2 eirreiv epperpov pdXXov, av Kai ottmottiovv peT evXa^eias 'ytyvvjTai ; trKoira)-pev yap 8ij‘ 8v<jkoXov y/cv^^ ^cal dypias, e^ 779 d8iKiai pvpiai yiyvovTai, iroTepov iovTa eis Ta fyjpfioXaia ireipav Xapfidveiv, Kiv8vvevovTa irepi avTM? crfyaXepMTepov, rj ^vyyevdpevov peTa tvjs
1	d^ecSt'a: SeiAia MSS. (bracketed by Ast).
2	/ATjyaPTjp G. G. Muller : r)8ovr]v MSS., edd.
3	avro) Bekker, Schanz: av-rcov MSS.
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ath. Let us recall our previous statement that we must cultivate in our souls two things—namely, the greatest possible confidence, and its opposite, the greatest possible fear.
clin. Which you called, I think, the marks of modesty.
ath. Your memory serves you well. Since courage and fearlessness ought to be practised amidst fears, we have to consider whether the opposite quality ought to be cultivated amidst conditions of the opposite kind.
clin. It certainly seems probable.
ath. It appears then that we ought to be placed amongst those conditions which naturally tend to make us exceptionally confident and audacious when we are practising how to be as free as possible from shamelessness and excessive audacity, and fearful of ever daring to say or suffer or do anything shameful.
clin. So it appears.
ath. And are not these the conditions in which we are of the character described,—anger, lust, insolence, ignorance, covetousness, and extravagance; and these also,—wealth, beauty, strength, and everything which intoxicates a man with pleasure and turns his head ? And for the purpose, first, of providing a cheap and comparatively harmless test of these conditions, and, secondly, of affording practice in them, what more suitable device can we mention than wine, with its playful testing—provided that it is employed at all carefully ? For consider: in the case of a man whose disposition is morose and savage (whence spring numberless iniquities), is it not more dangerous to test him by entering into money transactions with him, at one’s own personal risk, than by associating
PLATO
650 tov Aiovvtrov Oea/pias ; tj 7rpo<? racf)poolerta rjTTTj-pevrjs rtpo? ^xys fidaavov Xapftdvecv, eirirpe-irovra avTOV OvyaTepas Te /cat, u/eZs Kal yvvauca,1 ovtcos ev tols cjuXTaTOLs /av&uvevcravTa, 7)0 os yp'UX'fc OeaaaaOai; /cal pvpta Stj Xeycov ovk av tls TtoTe avvaeiev, oatp diafyepei to peTa Tracdias ttjv aXXcos avev ptaOov fyjpbdidovs OempCLV' Kal 8tj Kal tovto pev avTO irepl, ye tovtcov ovt av B Kp^ra? ovt aKXovs dvOpunrovs ovdevas olopeda dp^Lcr^TjTrjaai, prj ov iretpav re dW/jXwv eTTLeLKYj TavTrjv eivat to re ttjs ei/TeXeias Kal acrcf/aXeLas
Kal Taxovs bLacjiepeiv irpos Tas aXXas ftacrdvovs.
ka. 'XXTjOes tovto ye.
A0. Iovto pev ap av to)v XPrl°'LPw'TCLTWV €v cltj, to yvwvai Tas (frvaeLS re Kal egeis twv y^vx^v, tt) Tex^y eKelvT) ^s ecrTl TavTa Oepaireveiv' ccttl 8e ttov, (jrapev, d>s olpai, ttoXltlktjs. t) yap ;
KA. tlavv pev ovv.
1	yuvaaca Ast, Schanz : yuvainas MSS.
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with him with the help of Dionysus and his festive insight ? And when a man is a slave to the pleasures of sex, is it not a more dangerous test to entrust to him one’s own daughters and sons and wife, and thus imperil one’s own nearest and dearest, in order to discover the disposition of his soul? In fact, one might quote innumerable instances in a vain endeavour to show the full superiority of this playful method of inspection which is without either serious consequence or costly damage. Indeed, so far as that is concerned, neither the Cretans, I imagine, nor any other people would dispute the fact that herein we have a fair test of man by man, and that for cheapness, security and speed it is superior to all other tests.
clin. That certainly is true.
ath. This then—the discovery of the natures and conditions of men’s souls—will prove one of the things most useful to that art whose task it is to treat them; and that art is (as I presume we say) the art of politics : is it not so ?
clin. Undoubtedly.
B
652	a©. To fiera tovto, w? eoiKe, aKeirieov
eKelvo irepl aviwv, iroTepa tovto pbovov dyafTov eXei, to KanSeiv Trios exop^ev ra<? (frvo-ets, rj Kai tl pbeyedos <o<j>eXeias agtov iroXXrjs airovSrjs eveai ev Ty Kai 6p6ov xpeia tt}? ev oivep avvovaias. tI ovv 8y Xeyopev ; evecr0\ cos 6 X,6yo<? eobKe (BovKe-a0at crYjpaiveiv' oiry Se Kal ottcos, aKovcopbev irpoa-€^opt€? tov vovv, pby iry itapairobiadwpev vir' avTov.
ka. Key' ovv.
A0. ' Kvapvyadyvai Toivvv 'ey toy e irdXiv eirt-
653 Ovpab tI iroT eXeyopLev1 ypbiv elvai ttjv opdyv iratSeiav. tovtov yap, to? y eyd> Toird^cv Ta vvv, ecrriv ev Ttp eirtTybevpaTi tovtw KaXw KaropOov-pevrp (TWTypia.
ka. Meya Xeyets.
A©. Aeyco Totvvv twv iraiScov iraiBiKyv eivai irpcoTyv aiaOriabv y^ovyv Kal Xvtttjv, Kal ev ol<; apeTT) tyvxy Kal KaKba Trapayiyverai irporrov, TavT* etvar cfipovycriv 3e Kal aXyflecs bo^as /3e-ftaiovs, evTuv^? 2 or® Kal upas to yrjpa<i Trap-/	/x	if ♦ >/	/)	«	\	\
eyeveTO' t€A.€o? o ovv ggt avvpunros TavTa Kab Ta B ev tovtois irdvTa KeKTypbevos ayaOd. iratSeiav
Xeyaj Tyv irapaycyvop,evyv irpwTov iraiaiv dperyv, ybovr) 8e Kal (friXba Kal Xvirr) Kal pdiaos av opdeas ev tyvxav* eyyiyvtovTai pLipiro) SvvapLevcov Xoyov3 1 7tot’	Madvig, Schanz: -rare Kiyo^v MSS.
2	€VTV%7pAst: €UTU%€S MSS.
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ath. In the next place, we probably ought to enquire, regarding this subject, whether the discerning of men’s natural dispositions is the only gain to be derived from the right use of wineparties, or whether it entails benefits so great as to be worthy of serious consideration. What do we say about this? Our argument evidently tends to indicate that it does entail such benefits; so how and wherein it does so let us now hear, and that with minds attentive, lest haply we be led astray by it.
clin. Say on.
ath. I want us to call to mind again our definition of right education. For the safe-keeping of this depends, as 1 now conjecture, upon the correct establishment of the institution mentioned.
clin. That is a strong statement!
ath. What I state is this,—that in children the first childish sensations are pleasure and pain, and that it is in these first that goodness and badness come to the soul; but as to wisdom and settled true opinions, a man is lucky if they come to him even in old age; and he that is possessed of these blessings, and all that they comprise, is indeed a perfect man. I term, then, the goodness that first comes to children “education.” When pleasure and love, and pain and hatred, spring up rightly in the souls of those who are unable as yet to grasp a rational
• Koyov Euseb., Schanz ; Aoyy MSS.
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Xapftdveiv, XafiovTiov Se rov Xdyov orvptfxov^aooai Tip Xoyip, (rep) 1 op9u)s eiOia0ai vtto tcop TTpoaTjKovTiov edcbv avT7] eaP’ 2 ri gv(j,</>cjovia ^vp/rrac-a pev dperrp to Se irepi Tas Tjdoi'as teal Xviras Te0pappevov avTfj<? bp0w;, (O(TTe ptaeiv pev a %pp piaeiv ev0v<j C e£ dp'xrp ptXpi reXov^, tnepyeiv Se a xpp cTepyeiv, tovt avTO diroTepdtv Tip Xoyip Kai iraibelav irpoa-ayopevwv, Kara ye ttjv epijv bp0ws av irpoa-ayopevoi?'
ka. Kal yap, w £eve, rjpiv Kat to, irpoTepov bp0w (tol 7raibeia<; irepi Kai Ta vvv eiprjadat SoKei.
A©. KaXws TOivvv. tovtcdv yap twv 6p0cb<j TeOpappevcov ifiovcbv Kai Xvirtbv iraiSeiwv ovacbv ^aXaTat Tout dv0 pornois Kai 8ia(j)0eipeTai Ta D iroXXa ev Tip /Blip, 0eoi 8e oiKTeipavTes to tg)v dv0pct)TT(i)v cttittovov TTC^vKOf yevo's avaTravXas Te aVTOlS TO)V TTOVGJV €T(£^aVTO Ta? TO)V eOpTWV dpoifids [rots #eots],3 Kai Mouaas 'ArroXXcova re povar]yeTr)v Kai Aibvvtrov ^weopTaaTa<i ebocrav, iv eiravop0o)VTai to,^ ye 4 T/?o</>as yevbpevoi5 ev rals eopTais peTa 0etbv. bpav ovv ^pr) iroTepov dXrflryt T)piv KaTa t^vatv o Xbyo<; vpveiTat tcl vvv, y 7TCO9. (pTJCTL 06 TO V60V aTTCCV 60? €7TO? €t7T€tP TO4? f	\	* t	r	/ v	>
re (Tto/JLacTi teal, ravt <po)va^ yav^Lav ayeev ov E Svvaa0ai, Kiveia0ai 8e dei fryreiv Kal (f)0eyy€a-0ai, Ta pev dXXbpeva Kai aKipTtbvTa, oiov bp^ovpeva pe0' rfiovrp; Kai irpoGTrai^ovTa, Ta 8e <$0eyybpeva ’TTatras (f)(i)vds- ra pev ovv aXXa ^wa ovk e^eiv 1 <ra>> Stallbaum.
2	avrq cad’ Euseb.: avryud’ MSS.: airrfjs O' Zur.
3	[roty 0€ois] omitted by Schanz, after Clem. Alex.
4	ye Hermann : re MSS. : omitted by Zur.
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account; and when, after grasping the rational account, they consent thereunto through having been rightly trained in fitting practices:—this consent, viewed as a whole, is goodness, while the part of it that is rightly trained in respect of pleasures arid pains, so as to hate what ought to be hated, right from the beginning up to the very end, and to love what ought to be loved,—if you were to mark this part off in your definition and call it “ education,” you would be giving it, in my opinion, its right name.
clin. You are quite right, Stranger, as it seems to us, both in what you said before and in what you say now about education.
ath. Very good. Now these forms of childtraining, which consist in right discipline in pleasures and pains, grow slack and weakened to a great extent in the course of men’s lives; so the gods, in pity for the human race thus born to misery, have ordained the feasts of thanksgiving as periods of respite from their troubles; and they have granted them as companions in their feasts the Muses and Apollo the master of music, and Dionysus,that they may at least set right again their modes of discipline by associating in their feasts with gods. We must consider, then, whether the account that is harped on nowadays is true to nature ? What it says is that, almost without exception, every young creature is incapable of keeping either its body or its tongue quiet, and is always striving to move and to cry, leaping and skipping and delighting in dances and games, and uttering, also, noises of every description. Now, whereas all other creatures are devoid of any
6 ywfaevot Wagner, Schanz: yevo/was MSS.
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at a Or) a tv twp ev rats Kivijcrecri ra^ewv ovbe ara^LMv, ols Stj pv6p,os ovopta Kai appovia' t)[jlii Se ous €t7ro/46u Too? Oeous avyxopevras be86<r0ai, toutous etvai Kai rovs oeocoKoras ttjv evpvvpiov re Kai evappioviov aiaOrjaiv p,eO' -ffiovfjs, y Kiveiv 654 T6 ypicis Kai ^oprjyeiv TjfJtwv rovrovs, a»8ais re Kai opxrjaeatv akkTjkois gvvetpovras, x,opov<i re uvo-pta/cevat it a pa rrp; xapas e/z</ < ovopta. rrpurov St; rovro arro8e^upe0a ; Owpev rraibeiav elvat TTpatryv bta Mouawu re Kai ’AttoXXotpos ; rj tfcos ;
KA. OuTOTS.
A0. Ovkovv 6 piev aTrai^evros axopevros T)p,iv B earai, rov 8e rreTrat3evp,evov iKavoi)^ Kex°P€VKora
Oereov ;
KA. Tt pirjv ;
A®. Xopeta ye p.T)v opxrJO'l<i re Kai <p8i) to ^vvoXov eariv.
ka. 'AvayKaiov.
A®. rO KaXw; apa TTerrat^evpievo<; abeiv re Kai opx^iaOai Svvarcx; av etrf KaXav;.
ka. ''E.oiksv.
A®. ''I8cop.ev St) ri nor eari to vvv aZ Xeyo~ ptevov.
ka. To noiov Sy ;
a®. KaXws abei, <j>ap,ev, Kai Kakus opxeiraf 0 norepov el Kai Kaka abei Kai Kaka opx&rai npoadwptev y p,y ;
ka. XipoaOwpiev.
a®. Tt S’, av ra Kaka re yyovp^vos etvai Kaka 92
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perception of the various kinds of order and disorder in movement (which we term rhythm and harmony), to us men the very gods, who were given, as we said, to be our fellows in the dance, have granted the pleasurable perception of rhythm and harmony, whereby they cause us to move and lead our choirs, linking us one with another by means of songs and dances; and to the choir they have given its name from the “cheer” implanted therein.1 Shall we accept this account to begin with, and postulate that education owes its origin to Apollo and the M uses ?
clin. Yes.
ath. Shall we assume that the uneducated man is without choir-training,and the educated man fully choir-trained ?
clin. Certainly.
ath. Choir-training, as a whole, embraces of course both dancing and song.
clin. Undoubtedly.
ath. So the well-educated man will be able both to sing and dance well.
clin. Evidently.
ath. Let us now consider what this last statement of ours implies.
clin. Which statement?
ath. Our words are,—“he sings well and dances well ”: ought we, or ought we not, to add,—“ provided that he sings good songs and dances good dances ” ?
clin. We ought to add this.
ath. How then, if a man takes the good for
1 Here xop<is is fancifully derived from xapa, “ joy.” For similar etymologies, see the Cratylus, passim.
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Kal ra ala^pa alaxpa outw? avTOt? %pf)Tat ; fieXTiov 6 rotovTO? Treirai8€VpLevo<; ypiiv earrai Tyv Xopelav tg Kai piovcriKyv o<? av ia> piev awpiaTi Kai Ty <f>wvy to biavoydev eivai KaXbv iKava)<i virypcTeiv bvvyfly CKaarore, xalprj be piy rocs KaXois puybe pacy ra piy KaXa, y ’kgivos o? av ry piev (ftcovy Kai Tti> trcbpaTi piy iravv bvvaTO<; y KaTopdovv y D biavoeiTai,1 Ty 3g ybovy Kal Xviry KaTopOot, Ta per aana^o/JLGvos, oaa /caxa, ra be ova^epaLvcov, otto era piy KaXa ;
ka. IIoXv to btaipepov, w £eve, Xeyet? t?}s Traibeta<;.
a©. Ovkovv el piev to KaXbv (ptiys tg Kal op^T/crGct)? irepi yiyvaxTKopiev Tpeis optg<?, lapiev Kal tov ireirai^evpievov tg Kal atraibevTOv opOavf el 3g ayvoov/jiev ye tovto, ou8’ ei tl<s iraibeias ecrTi E ^)vXaKy Kal ottov biayiyvuHJKeiv av ttotc 8vval-p,e6a- ap* ov^ ovtw<; ;
KA. OvTG) piev OVV'
A@. Taur’ apa pieTa tov0' ypiiv av, KaOdirep Kvalv Ixysvovaais, SiepevvyTeov, axyp^d tg KaXov Kal peXos Kar 2 tpbyv Kal op^yviv. el 3g TavfF yp.a<; 8iacj>vy6vTa olxy^^ai, p,aTaio<; 6 pieTa TavO' ypiiv irepl irai8eia<? opOrps eW' 'EXXyvucys eiTe flapfiapiKys Xoyos av eiy.
ka. Nat.
A®. Eici'* Tt 3g 8y to KaXbv xpy cftavai axypa y peXos eival iroTe ; (frepe, dvbpiKys ^vx^
655 irbvoi<; exop^vys 3 Kal 8eiXy<; ev tois avTot? tg Kal ictois ap opioia to, tg a^?//xaTa Kal Th, <f>0eypiaTa ^vpL^aivei ylyveadai ;
1	SxaFoeirai Badham, Schanz : Siavoeiirdai MSB.
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good and the bad for bad and treats them accordingly ? Shall we regard such a man as better trained in choristry and music when he is always able both with gesture and voice to represent adequately that which he conceives to be good, though he feels neither delight in the good nor hatred of the bad,— or when, though not wholly able to represent his conception rightly by voice and gesture, he yet keeps right in his feelings of pain and pleasure, welcoming everything good and abhorring everything not good ?
clin. There is a vast difference between the two cases, Stranger, in point of education.
ath. If, then, we three understand what constitutes goodness in respect of dance and song, we also know who is and who is not rightly educated; but without this knowledge we shall never be able to discern whether there exists any safeguard for education or where it is to be found. Is not that so?
clin. It is.
ath. What we have next to track down, like hounds on the trail, is goodness of posture and tunes in relation to song and dance; if this eludes our pursuit, it will be in vain for us to discourse further concerning right education, whether of Greeks or of barbarians.
clin. Yes.
ath. Well then, however shall we define goodness of posture or of tune ? Come, consider: when a manly soul is beset by troubles, and a cowardly soul by troubles identical and equal, are the postures and utterances that result in the two cases similar ?
2	Kar Ritter, England : Kal MSS.
8	Stephens, Ast: ipxop.fvi]s MSS.
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KA. Kat 7rco9, ore ye ppbe ra XP^para ;
A©. KaXcws ye, w eracpe’ aXX' ev yap povaiKp Kal (r^ppaia pev Kal peXp eveari, •irepl pvOpbv Kal appovlav ovaps Tps povcriKps, wctts evpvdpov pev Kat evappocrTOv, evypwv de peXos p avnua ovk ecrriv airetKaaavra wairep oi xppooibacrKaXoi direiKa^ovaiv bpdws <f>6eyyea0ai- to Se tov beiXov re Kal dvbpeiov (T^rpia p peXos can re Kal bpQws B rrpoaayopeveiv eyei ra pev twv avbpeiwv KaXa, Ta twv beiXwv be aba^pa. Kal Iva bp pp paKpo-Xoyla iroXXp Tt? yiyvpTai irepl TavO' ppiv airavTa, dirXws eaiw Ta pev dpeTps eybpeva ^vy?;s p crwpaTos, eiTe avTiys etT€ Ttvos CbKovos, ^vpiravTa a^ppaTa tc Kal peXp KaXd, Ta be KaKbas av TovvavTLov airav.
ka. Op6w$ tc irpoKaXec Kal Tav0’ pptv ovtcos e\etv airoKeKpiaOw Ta vvv.
a©. "ETt bp Tobe* iroTepov diravTe^ iraaabs C ^opelab^; bpoiws ^aipopev, p iroXXov bei;
ka. Tov navTos pev ovv.
a©. Tt hot av ovv Xeywpev to ireirXavpKos ppd<; ecvat ; iroTepov ov TavTa ecrTt KaXa pptv iraabv, p Ta pev avTci, aXX' ov boKec Tairra eivai ; ov yap irov epei ye tl? w? ttotc t^ Tps KaKias p dperps KaXXiova \opevpaTa, ovb' to? avTO? pev Xaipet tois rps po^Opplas axp^aatv, oi b’ dXXoi evavTia TavTps Movcry tivl. Kal toi Xeyoval ye ol irXeicrToi povaiKps bpdoTpTa eivai Tpv pbovpv
1 “Music” comprises both dance and song (including instrumental accompaniment), whether executed by single 96
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clin. How could they be, when even their complexions differ in colour?
ath. Well said, my friend. But in fact, while postures and tunes do exist in music,1 which deals with rhythm and harmony, so that one can rightly speak of a tune or posture being “ rhythmical” or “ harmonious,” one cannot rightly apply the choirmasters’ metaphor “well-coloured ” to tune and posture; but one can use this language about the posture and tune of the brave man and the coward, and one is right in calling those of the brave man good, and those of the coward bad. To avoid a tediously long disquisition, let us sum up the whole matter by saying that the postures and tunes which attach to goodness of soul or body, or to some image thereof, are universally, good, while those which attach to badness are exactly the reverse.
clin. Your pronouncement is correct, and we now formally endorse it.
ath. Another point:—do we all delight equally in choral dancing, or far from equally ?
clin. Very far indeed.
ath. Then what are we to suppose it is that misleads us ? Is it the fact that we do not all regard as good the same things, or is it that, although they are the same, they are thought not to be the same ? For surely no one will maintain that the choric performances of vice are better than those of virtue, or that he himself enjoys the postures of turpitude, while all others delight in music of the opposite kind. Most people, however, assert that the value of music consists in its power of affording pleasure performers or by groups (xopela). The “ postures ” are those of the dancer, the “ tunes” those of the singer.
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D rat<?	iropi^ovaav Bvvapiv* aXXa tovto
pev ovre dveKTOV oure ocriov to irapdirav (f)0eyy-eaOai. ToBe Be pdXXov eiKos irXavav ypds.
KA. To TTOLOV
A@. ’E7reiS^ pipypaTa rpoirwv cctti rd irepl ra? 'Xppeias, ev irpd^eai re iravToBairai<; yiyvo-peva koi, TV)^ai^, Kai pOeci Kal pipyaecri1 Bi-egiovTwv eKaaTtov, ot<? pev av tt/jos Tpoirov ra p-pOevTa rj pveXtpBviOevTa y Kal oircoaovv ^opev-devTa y Kara (f)vaiv y Kara e0os y Kar aptyoTepa, E tovtou? pev Kal tovtols ^aipeiv tc Kal eiraiveiv avTa Kal irpoaayopeveiv KaXa avayKaiov, ol<? 8’ av irapa cpvcriv rj Tpoirov y Tiva ^vvyffeiav, ovtc 'Xalpetv bvvaTov oirre eiratveiv ata^pa tc irpoa-ayopevetv. ols 8’ av Ta pev t?)<? ^vcreco? opOa, ^vpfiaivr), Ta 8e ri}<? arvvr)0€i,a<i evavTLa, rj tcl pev Trp; crvvT)0€La<; opOd, Ta Be rfy; (frvaeav; evavTia, ovtol By rat? yBovav; tovs eiraivovs evavTbovs 656 irpocrayopevovaiv' yBea yap tovtojv CKacrTa eivai ifjaai, TTovrjpd Be, Kal evavTiov aXXcov ou<? oiovTai (frpoveiv ala'xyvovTai pev KiveicrOai tu> adapaTi Ta ToiavTa, aia^vvovTai Be aBeiv &>? dirofyaivopevoi KaXa peTa airovBy^, ^aipovai Be irap avTOis.
KA. ’OpfloTaia Xeyeis.
A©. Mow ovv ti flXa/Syv e<T0' yvTiva (frepet tw XalpovTi irovypias y a^Tjpacriv y peXeaiv, y tlv
1	some MSS.: jUtja^/xatu other MSS., Zur.
1 i.e. music is commonly judged solely by the amount of pleasure it affords, without any regard to the quality of the pleasure. The Athenian proceeds to show how dangerous a 98
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to the soul.1 But such an assertion is quite intolerable, and it is blasphemy even to utter it. The fact which misleads us is more probably the following—
clin. What ?
ath. Inasmuch as choric performances are representations of character, exhibited in actions and circumstances of every kind, in which the several performers enact their parts by habit and imitative art, whenever the choric performances are congenial to them in point of diction, tune or other features (whether from natural bent or from habit, or from both these causes combined), then these performers invariably delight in such performances and extol them as excellent; whereas those who find them repugnant to their nature, disposition or habits cannot possibly delight in them or praise them, but call them bad. And when men are right in their natural tastes but wrong in those acquired by habituation, or right in the latter but wrong in the former, then by their expressions of praise they convey the opposite of their real sentiments ; for whereas they say of a performance that it is pleasant but bad, and feel ashamed to indulge in such bodily motions before men whose wisdom they respect, or to sing such songs (as though they seriously approved of them), they really take a delight in them in private.
clin. Very true.
ath. Does the man who delights in bad postures and tunes suffer any damage thereby, or do those doctrine this is: music, he maintains, should not be used merely to pander to the low tastes of the populace, but rather treated as an educational instrument for the elevation of public morals.
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ox^eXcbav av toi? ?rp6? rdvavrla Ta? yBovd; airoBexopevob1; ;
ka. Et’/co? 76.
B A©. IIoTe/9OP et/co? y Kai dvayKalov ravrbv *■' >/ /I	X	<*
ebvab oirep orav ris irovypov; yvetTb gvvcov KaKwv avOp<j)7Twv py P'l'O’fi, )(alpri 8e aiTo^e^ppevo^, ^eyy Be co? ev irabBbcv; poipa, ovebpcorrtov avrov ryv pox^yptav; rbre opoiovaOab By rrov dvdyKy rov Xabpovra, oirorepov; av xaiprj, eav dpa Kai err at,-velv alaxvv'qrab. Kal roi rov roiovrov rl pel^ov ayaObv y KaKOv (fialpev dv yplv ck Trdry; dvdyKy; ylyveadab ;
ka. AoKftj pev ovBev.
C a@. wOttov By vopob KaXo)<; eial Kelpevov y Kal €t? rov evrebra xpovov ecrovrab <irepb> 1 rrp> rrepi ra? Moucra? TrabBelav re Kal irabBbav, oldpeda e^eaeaOab rov; TroveriKOb<;, 6 rl Trep dv avrov rov TTObrjrrjv ev ry Trobrjareb repiry pvOpov y peXovs pvjparo; exppevov, rovro BbBdcrKOvra Kai tov? r&v evvopcov irabBa; Kal veov; ev rov; xopov; 6 rb dv rv^r) direpyd^eaQab irpo; aperrjv y pox^rj-plav ;
ka. Ov rob By rovro ye Xoyov ex61' yap dv ;
D a©. Nvv Be ye avro &><; ctto? elireiv ev irdaabs rat? TroXecriv e^earb Bpav, rrX'qv Kar AiyvTrrov.
KA. Ev AvyvTTTO) Se B?) ito); rb robovrov (f>p<; vevopoOerrpjOab ;
a©. @avpa Kal aKOvaab. TtaXai yap By rrore, co? eoiKev, eyvdaOy Trap' avrov; ovro; 6 X070? bv rd vvv Xeyopev ypev;, orb KaXa pev crxypara, KaXd Be peXy Bev perax^pl^^Oab Tat? avvydelab;
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who take pleasure in the opposite gain therefrom any benefit ?
clin. Probably.
ath. Is it not probable or rather inevitable that the result here will be exactly the same as what takes place when a man who is living amongst the bad habits of wicked men, though he does not really abhor but rather accepts and delights in those habits, yet censures them casually, as though dimly aware of his own turpitude ? In such a case it is, to be sure, inevitable that the man thus delighted becomes assimilated to those habits, good or bad, in which he delights, even though he is ashamed to praise them. Yet what blessing could we name, or what curse, greater than that of assimilation which befalls us so inevitably ?
clin. There is none, I believe.
ath. Now where laws are, or will be in the future, rightly laid down regarding musical education and recreation, do we imagine that poets will be granted such licence that they may teach whatever form of rhythm or tune or words they best like themselves to the children of law-abiding citizens and the young men in the choirs, no matter what the result may be in the way of virtue or depravity ?
clin. That would be unreasonable, most certainly.
ath. But at present this licence is allowed in practically every State, with the exception of Egypt.
clin. How, then, does the law stand in Egypt?
ath. It is marvellous, even in the telling. It appears that long ago they determined on the rule of which we are now speaking, that the youth of a State should practise in their rehearsals postures and
1 <?repl> added by Schanz.
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tous ev Tais iroXecib veovs. Ta^dpevob 8e ravra arra earl Kal oiroi’ arra, aTrecf/qvav ev tocs cepois, E Kal irapa ravT ovk e^fjv ovre ^wypdc^obs ovt aXXois oaob	/cab o/jbob arrax airepya-
^ovrab KacvoTopeiv ov8' eirivoeiv aXX' arra rj rd irarpia, ovoe vvv e^eartv, ovr ev tovtois ovt ev povabKTj ^vpiraarj. cTKOTrdiv 8' evpycreis airroOb ra pvpboaTov eros yeypappeva ?) TeTVirajpeva, 657 ov^ to? eiros elnrebv pvpioaTov dXX’ ovtcos, twv vvv 8e8t)pbovpyrjpev(t)v ovre tc KaXXlova ovt ala^lco, ttjv avryv 8e T€%yijv direbpyacrpeva.
ka. QavpaaTOV Xeyeis.
A©. NopoOerucov pev ovv Kal iroXbTbKOv virep-/SaXXovTaxt' aXX’ erepa cfravX’ av evpois avTodb’ tovto 8' ovv to 'irepi povacKTjv aXydes tc Kal a^iov evvoias, oti 8vvaT0v dp rjv irepi toiv toiovtcov vopodeTeiaOaL fte{3aia)S O' lepovv tcl 2 peXrj Ta ttjv opOoTTjTa $>vcreb irape^opeva' tovto 8e Oeov r/ Oelov Tbvos av eci), KaOdirep eKei cf/aal Ta tov B iroXvv tovtov aeawapeva \povov peXi} tt}s ’TertSo? iroLypaTa yeyovevab. wcrO', oirep eXeyov, el 8vvabT0 Tbs eXeiv avTtov Kal oirwaovv ttjv opOoTTjTa, Oap-povvTa Xpi) ebs vopov ayecv Kab Ta^tv avTa tos tj TTJS 7]8ovY)S Kal Xv7TT)S ^TTJCTbS TOV KaiVI) ^TJTCbV del povcrbKTj XpfjcrOab axe8ov ov peyaXrjv Tbvd 8vvapcv e^eL irpos to 8ba(£>0elpab ttjv KaObepwOei-crav xppeiav eirbKaXovcra dp%ac6TT]Ta. ttjv yovv eKei ov8apws eoiKG 8vvaTTj yeyovevab 8ba<f>6elpab, irav 8e Tovvavriov.
1	b^oV &tto, : biroT arra MSS. : b^OLci/ucara Apelt.
2	lepovv ra: Qappovvra MSS. (/cal ffe&aiws KaQiepovv ra England).
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tunes that are good : these they prescribed in detail and posted up in the temples, and outside this official list it was, and still is, forbidden to painters andall other producers of postures and representations to introduce any innovation or invention, whether in such pioductions or in any other branch of music, over and above the traditional forms. And if you look there, you will find that the things depicted or graven there 10,000 years ago (I mean what I say, not loosely but literally 10,000) are no whit better or worse than the productions of to-day, but wrought with the same art.
clin. A marvellous state of affairs !
ath. Say rather, worthy in the highest degree of a statesman and a legislator. Still, you would find in Egypt other things that are bad. This, however, is a true and noteworthy fact, that as regards music it has proved possible for the tunes which possess a natural correctness to be enacted by law and permanently consecrated. To effect this would be the task of a god or a godlike man,—even as in Lgypt they say that the tunes preserved throughout all this lapse of time are the compositions of Isis. Hence, as I said, if one could by any means succeed in grasping the principle of correctness in tune, one might then with confidence reduce them to legal form and prescription, since the tendency of pleasure and pain to indulge constantly in fresh music has, after all, no very great power to corrupt choric forms that are consecrated, by merely scoffing at them as antiquated. In Egypt, at any rate, it seems to have had no such power of corrupting,—in fact, quite the reverse.
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0 ka. Qatverai ovrcos av ravra fyeiv ck raw vtto aov rd vvv XeyOevruw.
A®. *Ap’ ovv Oappovvres Xeyayptev ryv ry ptova tKy kal ry iraibta per a \opela^ -^pelav opOyv eivat rottpbe rtvt rpoirw ; ^aipoptev brav ola>p,e6a ev irpdrretv, Kal birbrav ^atpaiptev, oibpteda ev irpdrretv av ; ptwv ov% ovra><; ;
KA. OvTCt) p,ev ovv.
A®. Kat' ptyv ev ye t5 roiovrw ^alpovres yav^lav ov bvvdpteda ayeiv.
ka. ME<TTt ravra.
D a®. ’Ap’ ovv ov% yptow ot ptev veot avrol Xopeveiv erotptot, ro be row Trpea/Bvrepwv yptdw eKeivovs av 0ea>povvre<s btayetv yyovpteOa irpe-TrovTto?, 'xcdpovres ry cKeivcov TracBta re Kal eopraaet, cttciSt] rb Trap tiplIv Tjpuis eXa<f>pbv CKXeiirei vvv, o TroOovvres Kal aarra^bpLevoi rl6e-p,€V ovrci><; dy(bva<i rois &uvap.evois	°Tl
fiaXiarra et? rqv vebrrjra pwrjpLT) eireyeipetv ;
ka. y W^Oearara.
A®. Meop ovv olcbpLeOa Kal Kopa&r) pLariyv rbv E vvv Xeybpuevov Xbyov irepl raw eopra^bvrcov Xeyeiv rov$ ttoXXov?, orc rovrov bet ao<f>wrarov yyetcrOai Kal Kpivetv vtKav, o? av Tjptas evtppalveadat Kal '%atpetv ort ptdXtara arrepyd^yrat; bet yap brj, eTretTrep d^eiptedd ye rral^ecv ev rois rotovrot<;, rbv irXeicrrovs Kal ptaXtara ^atpetv Trotovvra, rovrov ptaXtara rtptdadal re Kat, birep elirov vvv by, rd vtKyrypta tfrepetv. ap ovk bpOois Xeyeral 658 Te tovto Kal Trpdrrotr av, et ravry ylyvoiro ;
KA. Ta^’ av.
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clin. Such would evidently be the case, judging from what you now say.
ath. May we confidently describe the correct method in music and play, in connexion with choristry, in some such terms as this : we rejoice whenever we think we are prospering, and, conversely, whenever we rejoice we think we are prospering ? Is not that so ?
clin. Yes, that is so.
ath. Moreover, when in this state of joy we are unable to keep still.
clin. True.
ath. Now while our young men are fitted for actually dancing themselves, we elders regard ourselves as suitably employed in looking on at them, and enjoying their sport and merry-making, now that our former nimbleness is leaving us; and it is our yearning regret for this that causes us to propose such contests for those who can best arouse in us through recollection, the dormant emotions of youth.
clin. Very true.
ath. Thus we shall not dismiss as entirely groundless the opinion now commonly expressed about merry-makers,—namely, that he who best succeeds in giving us joy and pleasure should be counted the most skilful and be awarded the prize. For, seeing that we give ourselves up on such occasions to recreation, surely the highest honour and the prize of victory, as I said just now, should be awarded to the performer who affords the greatest enjoyment to the greatest number. Is not this the right view, and the right mode of action too, supposing it were carried out ?
clin. Possibly.
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A®. ’AXX*, co paxdpie, py ra%v to tolovtov Kpwwpev, dXXd ZiatpovvTes avro Kara pepy aKOTrwpeda tolwZc tlvl Tpoirw' tl dv, el iroTe 7ts ovtws a?rXw? aywva 3ely ovtlvovv, pyZev a^optcras p/rpre yvpvLKov prpre povaLKOv pyf)' lttikov, aXXa iravTas avvayaywv tovs ev Ty ttoXcl TrpocLTroi Gels vtKyTypia tov /SovXopevov yKeiv aywvLOvpevov yZovys Trepb pbvov, o<? 3’ dv re/T^?; tovs OeaTas B paXia-Ta, pyZev CTiTaTTopevos wtlvl Tpoirw, VLKycry Ze avTo tovto otl paXiaTa cnrepyaaa-pevos fcai KptOy twv aywvicrapevwv yZLaTos yeyo-vevaL’ tl tot dv yyovpeOa e/c TavTys Tys it poppycrews ^vp/3atv€LV;
ka. Tov irepi Xeyeis ;
A®. Et/to? tov tov pev Tiva eirtZeLKvvvat, KaOdirep "Opypos, patywZtav, aXXov Ze KiOapwZlav, tov Ze Tiva TpaywZiav, tov Z’ av KwpwZlav. ov OavpacrTov Ze e'l tls /cat OavpaTa eTbZeLKvvs C paXiaT dv vtKav yyotTO. tovtwv Zy tolovtwi KaL eTepwv dywvtvTwv pvpiwv eXObvTWv e^opev elireLv tls dv vlkwy Zt/calws ;
KA. Atottop ypov tls yap dv diroKplvoLTO croc tovto ws yvovs dv totc Tplv [afcovcraL tc] 1 Kal twv a0XyTwv eKaa'Twv avTyKOOs avTos yeve-a6ai;
A®. Tt ovv Zy; ftovXecrOe eyw ac^wv Tyv aTOTov TavTyv d/rroKpLcriv diroKpLvwpaL;
KA. Tt pyv ;
A®. El pev tolvvv tcl irdvv arpiKpd Kplvot iraLZia, KpLvovac tov Ta OavpaTa eirtZeLKVvvTa. ^7 yap ;
1 ' h covcrat tc] bracketed by Schanz.
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ath. But, my dear sir, we must not decide this matter hastily; rather we must analyse it thoroughly and examine it in some such fashion as this : suppose a man were to organize a competition, without qualifying or limiting it to gymnastic, musical or equestrian sports; and suppose that he should assemble the whole population of the State and, proclaiming that this is purely a pleasure-contest in which anyone who chooses may compete, should offer a prize to the competitor who gives the greatest amusement to the spectators,—without any restrictions as to the methods employed,—and who excels all others just in doing this in the highest possible degree, and is adjudged the most pleasure-giving of the competitors : what do we suppose would be the effect of such a proclamation ?
clin. In what respect do you mean ?
ath. The natural result would be that one man would, like Homer, show up a rhapsody, another a harp-song, one a tragedy and another a comedy; nor should we be surprised if someone were even to fancy that he had the best chance of winning with a puppet-show. So where such as these and thousands of others enter the competition, can we say who will deserve to win the prize?
clin. An absurd question ; for who could possibly pretend to know the answer before he had himself actually heard each of the competitors ?
ath. Very well, then ; do you wish me to supply you with the answer to this absurd question ?
clin. By all means.
ath. If the tiniest children are to be the judges, they will award the prize to the showman of puppets, will they not ?
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D KA. ITw? yap ov ;
A®. Eav 8e y’ oi peb^ovs 7rai8e<j, tov ra? Koipcp^ias' t payrp8bav 8e at re 7r€,7rab8evpevai twv yvvabKwv koi ra vea pebpaKba Kal a^e8ov btrws TO ir\f}0O<i TTaVTtoV.
KA. ’Tcrto? br/ra.
A0. Payj/'mBov 8e, KaXwt TXtaSa Kal 'O^vaaetav rj tl row 'HatoSetcov 8baTbQevTa, av rjpeu; oi yepovres rfiicFTa aKovaavres vbKav av tfiabpev irapiroXv. Tt? ovv opd&s av vevbKijKav; eiy, tovto per a tovto* rj yap ;
KA. Nat.
E a©. ^yXov co? e/zotye Kal vpiv dvayKalov €<tti (fravai tov<; vtto t&v ypeTepcov yXbK kotow KpbOevras op8S)<i av viKav. to yap gito? 1 rjpiv to>v vvv 8^ TrdprroXv 8o/cet to)v ev rai<; rroXeaiv dirdcraLS Kal rravTa^ov /SeXTbCTov ylyveadat.
ka. TZ jj/tjv ;
AO. Svyywpcw 8rj to ye toctovtov Kal eyo) rot? TroXXot?, 8eiv Trjv povaiKrjV rj8ovr) KpivecrOai, prj pevTOL twv ye erriTV'^ovTtov, aXXa a^eBov eKetvrjv eivat, Xlovaav KaWlaTyv, ^rts tovs ^eXTbaTOv^ 659 Kal ucavtos ireTrabBevpevovs Teprreb, paXbara 8e rjTtf} eva tov apery re Kal rrab^eta 8ba$>epovTa. 8bd ravra 8e aperty; <j>apev 8ebcr6ab tov? tovtcov Kpbras, oti T^? re aXXrjs pero^ovs avrovs elvai 8ei (f)povy(r€w<; Kal 8y Kal t^? av8pla<;. ovre ydp irapd Oearpov 8eb tov ye dXrjOrj Kpbryv KpiveLv pavBavovra Kal eKirXvjTTdpevov vtto Bopvftov t&v TToXXotv Kal t^? avTov dirabSevabas, ovt av yt-
1 faros Apelt: ^Oos MSS.
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clin. Certainly they will.
ath. And older lads to the exhibitor of comedies ; while the educated women and the young men, and the mass of the people in general, will award it to the shower of tragedies.
clin. Most probably.
ath. And we old men would very likely take most delight in listening to a rhapsode giving a fine recitation of the Iliad or the Odyssey or of a piece from Hesiod, and declare that he is easily the winner. Who then would rightly be the winner of the prize ? That is the next question, is it not ?
clin. Yes.
ath. Evidently we three cannot avoid saying that those who are adjudged the winners by our own contemporaries would win rightly. For in our opinion epic poetry is by far the best to be found nowadays anywhere in any State in the world.
clin. Of course.
ath. Thus much I myself am willing to concede to the majority of men,—that the criterion of music should be pleasure ; not, however, the pleasure of any chance person; rather I should regard that music which pleases the best men and the highly educated as about the best, and as quite the best if it pleases the one man who excels all others in virtue and education. And we say that the judges of these matters need virtue for the reason that they need to possess not only wisdom in general, but especially courage. For the true judge should not take his verdicts from the dictation of the audience, nor yield weakly to the uproar of the crowd or his own lack of education ; nor again, when he knows the truth, should he give his verdict carelessly
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yvwaKovTa Bb dvavBpbav Kal BebXiav gk ravTov ffToparo^ ovirep tovs deovs eire/caXeaaTo pbeXXwv B KpbVGbv, gk tovtov yjrGvBbpbGvov dirobfrabveadac
pa6vp,ws Tpv KpiabV ov yap pbadpTps, aXXa BbBdaKaXos, co? ye to BbKabov, OeaTwv paWov 6 KpiTrfi KaOb^eb, /cal evavTbwabpLevos toIs Tpv pBovpV p.7) TTpOapKOVTWS p/pBc 6p0WS (ITToBbBovab pGaracs, [cgpv yap Bp tco TtaXabw re Kal 'JLXX/pvbKW ro/zco]1 Kaddirep 6 S^/ceXc/co? re Kal ’IraXi/tos VOpbOS VVV TW 7rXz^€4 TWV OeaTWV GTTbTpGTTWV Kal tov vbKwvTa BbaKpivwv yGbpoTOviab<; Bbe<p0apKG pev 0 too? TrobpTas avTOVS—Trpbs yap Tpv twv KpbTwv
pBovpv TTObovatv ovaav e^avXpv, wcttg avTol avTovf Ob OeaTal TrabBevovab—Bce^OapKG B' ainov tov OeaTpov Ta? 'pBovds;' Beov yap avTovs del /SgXtlw twv avTwv pdwv aKovovTas ^g\tIw ttjv pBovpv ba^ebv, vvv avTols Bpwcrc irdv TOvvavTbov ^vpL^alvGb. tI ttot ovv ypbbv Ta vvv av BbaiTG-pavOevTa tw Xoyw a'ppbaivebv ftovXGTab ; akoTreia6' el toBg.
ka. To ttoIov ;
A0. &OKGb pbOb Tp'bTOV r) TGTapTOV 6 XoyO? eZ? D TavTov ,7Tepb(f)6p6p,Gvo<; pKGbv, co? apa irabBeia p,ev Bad p irabBwv oXkt) tg Kal aywyp ?rpo? tov vtto tov vop,ov Xoyov bpdbv elpppbevov Kal toI<s GTibeb-KGaTaToc^ Kal irpeafivTaTOUi Bb epbirebplav gvvBe-Boyp,evov co? bvTw<; 6p06<; caTbV' iv ovv p ^vxp tov 7rabBb<; pup evavaia xa^PeLV Ka^ XvarelaOab edb^pTab tw vopcw Kal to?? vtto tov vopbov TTGirGba-p,evob$> aXXa ^vveirpTab xa'LPova(^ Te ^cbl ^v-
1	. v6p.ci>] bracketed by England.
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through cowardice and lack of spirit, thus swearing falsely out of the same mouth with which he invoked Heaven when he first took his seat as judge.1 For, rightly speaking, the judge sits not as a pupil, but rather as a teacher of the spectators, being ready to oppose those who offer them pleasure in a way that is unseemly or wrong; and that is what the present law of Sicily and Italy actually does: by entrusting the decision to the spectators, who award the prize by show of hands, not only has it corrupted the poets (since they adapt their works to the poor standard of pleasure of the judges, which means that the spectators are the teachers of the poets), but it has corrupted also the pleasures of the audience; for whereas they ought to be improving their standard of pleasure by listening to characters superior to their own, what they now do has just the opposite effect. What, then, is the conclusion to be drawn from this survey ? Is it this, do you suppose ?
clin. What ?
ath. This is, I imagine, the third or fourth time that our discourse has described a circle and come back to this same point—namely, that education is the process of drawing and guiding children towards that principle which is pronounced right by the law and confirmed as truly right by the experience of the oldest and the most just. So in order that the soul of the child may not become habituated to having pains and pleasures in contradiction to the law and those who obey the law, but in conformity thereto, being pleased and pained at the same things
1 Judges at musical and gymnastic contests, like all State-officials, took an oath to discharge their duties with fidelity. See further, Bk. vi. 764 ff.
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trovpevy rois avaols tovtois olcnrep o yepwv, E tovtwv eve/ca, as w8as KaXov pev, ovrw<i pev
eTrwZal rats yfrv^ab^ c^aivovrai1 vvv yeyovevab, irpos Tyv TOtavTrjv yv Xeyopev avp(f>covbav eairov-Zaapevab, Zbd 8e to aTrovZyv py ZvvaaOab <f)epebv Tas twv vewv x/rvxas 7rat8iaL re Kal tpZal xa-XelaOab Kal TTparrecrffac, Kaddirep toIs Kapvovai re Kal aadevd)<; la^ovai rd crcbpara ev yZeab nal 660 abTbots Kal Trcopaat ryv xP'r)cr'rVv irebpoiVTab
Tpo<f)yv irpoaxfrepcbv ols peXeb tovtcov, ti]v 8e 7(ov irovypwv ev ayZeabv, tva Tyv pev dairafyovTab, Tyv Ze pbaelv opOws eOblpovTaf TavTov Zy Kal tov TTOiyTbKov o op6o<i vopoOeTys ev toIs KaXols ptfpaat Kal eiracveTObs irelaeb T€ Kal dvayKaaeb py irebdwv Ta tow aax^povoiv re Kal dvZpeiwv Kal TrdvTws ayaOcbv dvZpwv ev tg pvQpots a^ypctTa Kal ev dppovlabs peXy TObovvTa opOw; irobebv.
B ka. Nw ovv ovto) ZoKovab crob, irpot Abos, w £eve, ev Tais aXXab<s iroXeab iroielv; eya) pev yap Ka6' oaov alaOdvopat, irXyv Trap yplv y Trapa kaKeZabpoviois, a av vvv Xeyebt ovk olZa '	\	?> x ft	»\	r	t
irpaTTopeva, Kaiva oe aTTa aeb ycyvopeva trepb re Tas op^?)<T64S Kab irepb Tyv aXXyv povabKyv ^vpTraaav, ov^ Ziro vopwv peTafiaXXopeva dXX' vtto Tbvcov aTaKT0)v yZovcbv, ttoXXov Zeovawv tG)v avTwv ebvab <aeb> Kab KaTa TavTa, cos av KaT AtyviTTOV d(f)eppyvev€b<i, aXX' ovZcttotg twv avTwv.
0	A0. '’XpbaTa y , &> KAetiaa. el Z' eZoga aob a
av Xeyebs Xeyecv cos vvv ybyvopeva, ovk av Qav-
1 (^airovTai: avrat MSS., edd.
* <ad> I add.
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as the old man,—for this reason we have what we call “ chants,” which evidently are in reality incantations1 seriously designed to produce in souls that conformity and harmony of which we speak. But inasmuch as the souls of the young are unable to endure serious study, we term these “plays” and “chants,” and use them as such,—just as, when people suffer from bodily ailments and infirmities, those whose office it is try to administer to them nutriment that is wholesome in meats and drinks that are pleasant, but unwholesome nutriment in the opposite, so that they may form the right habit of approving the one kind and detesting the other. Similarly in dealing with the poet, the good legislator will persuade him—or compel him— with his fine and choice language to portray by his rhythms the gestures, and by his harmonies the tunes, of men who are temperate, courageous, and good in all respects, and thereby to compose poems aright.
clin. In Heaven’s name, Stranger, do you believe that that is the way poetry is composed nowadays in other States ? So far as my own observation goes, I know of no practices such as you describe except in my own country and in Lacedaemon ; but I do know that novelties are always being introduced in dancing and all other forms of music, which changes are due not to the laws, but to disorderly tastes ; and these are so far from being constantly uniform and stable—like the Egyptian ones you describe— that they are never for a moment uniform.
ath. Nobly spoken, O Clinias ! If, however, I seemed to you to say that the practices you refer to
1 i.e. charms or magic formulae, chanted over sick persons (or over snakes, Euthyd, 290 A): cp. 664 B.
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pa^otpt et py	Xeywv a Biavoovpat rovro
erroiyaa Kai erradov' aXX a (BovXopat ylyveaOai Trepb povaiKyv, roiavr arra elrrov tacos, &are (tol Bo^at ravra epe Xeyetv. XotBopetv ydp rrpaypara avlara Kai rroppco rr poffelByKora apapwas ovBapws »?5u, avayKaiov 5’ evlor' early. erretBy Be ravra ^vvBoKei Kal aol, <f>epe 0?)s Trap' yptv Kai roiaBe paXXov y rrapa rots aXXois iiiXXyai ylyveadai ra rotavra ;
Ka. Tt pyv ;
A®. Tt 3 ei Kai rrapa rois aXXots ylyvoif)' ovrw, rrorepov avra KaXXiova)? ovrios elvai ifraipev av y KaOarrep vvv ylyverat ytyvopeva ;
ka. IIoXu rrov to Biacfiepov, ei KaO drrep rrapa re^ roiaBe Kai Trap . yplv, Kal ert Ka0drrep eirre^ av vvv Sy Beiv elvat, ylyvoiro.
A®. 0€pc br), %vvopoXoyT)ad>p,e0a rd vvv. aXXo E Tt rrap vptv ev rraap rrat^ela Kai povaiKT) rd Xeyopeva eari ra8e; rovs rrotyrd^ dvayKadere Xeyeiv cos 6 pev ayaOos dvrjp adx^ptav div Kal 6tKato^ evbalpcov earl Kai paKaptos, edv re peyaf Kai ta^ypo^ eav re apiKpos Kal daOevrjs y, Kal eav rrXovrp Kal pip eav Be apa rrXovry ^.ivvpa re Kai Mt&x pdWov, y Be clBikos, afJXios r' earl Kal dviapw? £y' Kal Ovr dv pvy a a i pyv, <j>yalv vpiv 6 rrotyrys, eirrep op0a><; Xeyet, ovr ev Xoytp avBpa r 16elpyv, os py rravra ra Xeyopeva KaXa perd BiKatoavvy^ rrparroL Kal Krtpro, Kal By Kal Bytwv rotovro^
1 Tyrtaeus xii. 6 ; see Bk. i. 629. Cinyras was a fabled king of Cyprus, son of Apollo and priest of Aphrodite. Midas, king of Phrygia, was noted for his wealth.
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are in use now, very likely your mistake arose from my own failure to express my meaning clearly; probably I stated my own desires with regard to music in such a way that you imagined me to be stating present facts. To denounce things that are beyond remedy and far gone in error is a task that is by no means pleasant; but at times it is unavoidable. And now that you hold the same opinion on this subject, come, tell me, do you assert that such practices are more general among the Cretans and the Lacedaemonians than among the other Greeks ?
clin. Certainly.
ath. Suppose now that they were to become general among the rest also,—should we say that the method of procedure then would be better than it is now ?
clin. The improvement would be immense, if things were done as they are in my country and in that of our friends here, and as, moreover, you yourself said just now they ought to be done.
ath. Come now, let us come to an understanding on this matter. In all education and music in your countries, is not this your teaching? You oblige the poets to teach that the good man, since he is temperate and just, is fortunate and happy, whether he be great or small, strong or weak, rich or poor ; whereas, though he be richer even “ than Cinyras or Midas,” 1 if he be unjust, he is a wretched man and lives a miserable life. Your poet says—if he speaks the truth—“I would spend no word on the man, and hold him in no esteem,” who without justice performs or acquires all the things accounted good; and again he describes how the just man
XI5
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661 wv bpeyoiTO eyyvflev iaTapevos, abucos 8e wv prpve ToXpw bpwv tybvov al paT bevT a prpre vikw Oewv ©pyiKiov Bopeyv, pyTe aXXo avTW pybev twv Xeyopevwv dyadwv ytyvoiTO irore' Ta yap virb t<Sp itoXXwv Xeybpeva ay ad a ovk bpdws Xeyerai. Xeyerai yap ws apicrTOV pev vyiaiveiv, bevTepov be KaXXos, rpLrov be ttXovtos. pvpia be aXXa ayaOa Xeyevar Kal yap b^v bpav Kal B aKoveiv Kal iravra oaa e^erai twv aladyaewv evaiadyTws e^eiv, ert be Kal to ttoiciv TvpavvovvTa o Tt av eiriOvpr}, Kal to by TeXos dirdays paKa-pioTyTos eivai to TravTa TavTa KCKTypevov addva-tov eivai yevbpevov oti Ta^taTa. vpeis Kal eyw ttov Tabe Xeyopev, ws lavra ea~Ti	pitavTa
biKaiois pev Kal baiois avbpdaiv apiaTa KTypaTa, abiKOis be KczKicrTa ^vpiravTa dp^dpeva d/rrb vyieias. Kal by Kal to bpav Kal to aKoveiv Kal
0 alaOaveadai Kal to Trapdirav £yv peyiaTov pev KaKov tov ^vpiravTa xpovov aOdvaTov ovTa Kal KeKTypevov irdvTa to, Xeybpeva ayaOa vrXyv biKoxocrvvys Te Kal dpeTys dir days, eXaTTov be, dv ws bXlyicrTOv 6 toiovtos xpovov eiri^wv p.1 TavTa by Xeyeiv oipai tovs irap' vpiv iroiyTas, airep eyw, ireiaeTe Kal avayKaaeTe, Kal cti tovtois
eiropevovs pvOpovs Te Kal dppovias airobibbvTas iraibeveiv ovtw tovs veovs vpwv? y yap ; bpaTe* D eyw pev yap Xeyw aacpws Ta pev KaKa, Xeybpeva ayada toIs dbiKois eivai, tols be biKaiois KaKa, Ta b' ayaOa tois pev ayadois ovtws dyaOa, tois be KaKois KaKa. oirep ovv ypbpyv, apa gvptywvov-pev eyw Te koi vpeis ; y irws ;
1 £iri£ciw Schanz:	MSS.
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“ drives his spear against the foe at close quarters,” whereas the unjust man dares not “to look upon the face of bloody death,” nor does he outpace in speed of foot “the north wind out of Thrace,” nor acquire any other of the things called “ good.” For the things which most men call good are wrongly so described. Men say that the chief good is health, beauty the second, wealth the third; and they call countless other things “goods”—such as sharpness of sight and hearing, and quickness in perceiving all the objects of sense ; being a king, too, and doing exactly as you please ; and to possess the whole of these goods and become on the spot an immortal, that, as they say, is the crown and top of all felicity. But what you and I say is this,—that all these things are very good as possessions for men who are just and holy, but for the unjust they are (one and all, from health downwards) very bad ; and we say too that sight and hearing and sensation and even life itself are very great evils for the man endowed with all the so-called goods, but lacking in justice and all virtue, if he is immortal for ever, but a lesser evil for such a man if he survives but a short time. This, I imagine, is what you (like myself) will persuade or compel your poets to teach, and compel them also to educate your youth by furnishing them with rhythms and harmonies in consonance with this teaching. Am I not right? Just consider: what I assert is that what are called “ evils ” are good for the unjust, but evil for the just, while the so-called “ goods ” are really good for the good, but bad for the bad. Are you in accord with me, then,—that was my question,—or how stands the matter ?
? v/jiwv :	MSS., edd.
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ka. Ta pev epotye (f>atv6pe0d 7rco?» rd 3’ ovBa-pwi-
a®. *Ap’ ovv vyletav re KCKTppevov Kal ttXov-tov Kal TvpavvlBa Bia TeXovs, Kal ert ttpouTbdppi vpiv icrxyv Bia^epovaav Kal dvBpbav peT d6a-E vaalas, Kal ppBev aXXo avTat tmv Xeyopevcov KaKwv eivat ytyvopevov, dBiKtav 3e Kal vftptv fyovra ev avrcp povov—tov ovta) tpbvTa I'acos vpds ov iretOo) pp ovk dpa evBatpova dXX' dOXtov ylyveaOat aatjid)^ ;
KA. 'A.XpOeaTaTa Xeyeis.
A©. Vjtev ti ovv to peTa tovt enreiv ppa<$ Xpedw ; dvBpeio<? yap Bp Kal la^vpos Kal KaXos Kal TrXovtJtos, Kal ttoimv 6 tI irep eirtdvpoi tov 662 fitov airavTa, ov% vptv BoKet, elirep a8tK0<; elrj Kal vftpccrTTpi, e^ dvdyKvpi aia^pd)^ av ^rjv ; rj tovto pev taco? av avy^cop^aabTe, to ye atcr^pws ;
KA. Haw pev ovv.
A®. Tt 8e ; to Kal Kaieda ;
ka. Ovk av eTb Tov0y opolwi.
A®. Tt' Se; to Kal d^d)^ Kal prj ^vpcfrepovTws avTw ;
ka. Kai 7roo? av TavTa 71 ert ^vyywpolpev ;
A®. "Ottco? ; el Oeos T/ptv, co? eotKev, w <f>bXot, B Sot?) Tts avp^wvlav, <09 vvv ye a^eBov diraBopev dir dXXijXwv. epol yap Bp (patveTat ravra ovreo? avayKala, <b<; ovBe, co (febXe KXetvla, J&ppTT) vpaos <ra(j)d)<;' Kal vopoOeTrpi tbv TavTy iretpwppv av tovs 118
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clin. We are, apparently, partly in accord, but partly quite the reverse.
ath. Take the case of a man who has health and wealth and absolute power in perpetuity,—in addition to which I bestow on him, if you like, matchless strength and courage, together with immortality and freedom from all the other “ evils ” so-called,—but a man who has within him nothing but injustice and insolence : probably I fail to convince you that the man who lives such a life is obviously not happy but wretched ?
clin. Quite true.
ath. Well, then, what ought I to say next? Do you not think that if a man who is courageous, strong, beautiful, and rich, and who does exactly as he likes all his life long, is really unjust and insolent, he must necessarily be living a base life ? Probably you will agree at any rate to call it “ base ” ?
clin. Certainly.
ath. And also a bad life 1 ?
clin. We would not go so far as to admit that.
ath. Well, would you admit the epithets “ unpleasant ” and “ unprofitable to himself” ?
clin. How could we agree to such further descriptions ?
ath. “How?” do you ask? Only (as it seems, my friend) if some god were to grant us concord, since at present we are fairly at discord one with another. In my opinion these facts are quite indisputable—even more plainly so, my dear Clinias, than the fact that Crete is an island; and were I a legis-
1 KaKas Cr)v, “to live badly” may mean either “to live wickedly” or “to live wretchedly ” : Clinias takes it in this latter sense.
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re Trot^Ta? avayKa^etv ^)3eyyea3at Kal Tramas tov? ev T?} TroXet, ^ptav re oXlyov peytcrryv €TrtTi0ebT]V av, ec tls ev tt) X^P^ (f)3ey^atTo ms C elcrl Ttves avOpcoiroL ttotg Trovypol pev, vfiews 3e ^mvtcs, v) XvatTeXovvTa pev aXXa gcttI Kal Kepba-Xea, btKatoTepa 3e aXXa, Kal TroXXa arr av irapa ra vvv Xeyopeva vtto tg ^pr/TMv /cai, \aKebatpo-vImv, ms eoiKe, Kai irov Kal tmv aXXwv avO pMiTMV 8ia<l)opa Treldotp av tov? TroXrra? pot <j)3eyye(r0ar (pepe ydp, m Ttpos Ato? re Kal ’AttoXXcovo?, to apterrot tmv avZpwv, el tov? vopodeT^aavTas vptv avTOVs tovtovs epotpe3a 3eovs, dp' o StKatoraros D ecrTi (3(os rj^taTOS, y Sv ccttov Ttve (Btw, olv o pev
rfZtaTOS mv rvyxdvet, BtKatoTaTO? 8 eTepos j et 3t) 8vo <f)atev, epotpeO' av Ictms avrovs ttoXlv, elirep op^MS eiravepMTMpev, irorepovs 3* evbatpov-eaTepovs XPy 'Xeyetv, tov? tov StKatoTaTov y tov? tov rfZiaTov ZLajBtovvTas (Blov ; el pev 8% (patev tov? tov ySivTov, (ztotto? avTMV o Xoyos av ylyvotTO- (BovXopai 8e pot prj eirl OeMV Xeye-erdat to toiovtov, aXX* eirl TraTepMV Kat vo-E poOeTMV paXXov, Kai pot Ta epirpoaOev ypMTf)-
peva iraTepa Te Kal vopodeTr^v TjpMTTjaOM, o 3 elTteTM to? 6 ^mv tov rjStcFTOv [Blov eaTt paKa~ ptMTaTos> etTa peTa Tama eyMy av (frat'rjv, £1 TTaTep, ovx d>s ev^atpovecTTaTa pe e/BovXov ^fjv ; aXX’ del BtaKeXevopevos ov3ev erravov ^yv pe m<s ^tKatoTaTa. TavTT) pev ovv 6 TtOepevos evre vo-poOerqs evre Kat TraTyp aTOTros av, otpat, Kat aTTopos (j>atvotTO tov %vp(f)MVOVVTMS eavTM Xeyetv, el 3’ av tov BtKatoTarov ev^atpovecrraTov airo-
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lator, I should endeavour to compel the poets and all the citizens to speak in this sense; and I should impose all but the heaviest of penalties on anyone in the land who should declare that any wicked men lead pleasant lives, or that things profitable and lucrative are different from things just; and there are many other things contrary to what is now said, as it seems, by Cretans and Lacedaemonians,—and of course by the rest of mankind,—which I should persuade my citizens to proclaim. For, come now, my most excellent sirs, in the name of Zeus and Apollo, suppose we should interrogate those very gods themselves who legislated for you, and ask: i( Is the most just life the most pleasant; or are there two lives, of which the one is most pleasant, the other most just?” If they replied, that there were two, we might well ask them further, if we were to put the correct question: “ Which of the two ought one to describe as the happier, those that live the most just or those that live the most pleasant life ? ” If they replied, “Those that live the most pleasant life,” that would be a monstrous statement in their mouths. But I prefer not to ascribe such statements to gods, but rather to ancestors and lawgivers : imagine, then, that the questions I have put have been put to an ancestor and lawgiver, and that he has stated that the man who lives the most pleasant life is the happiest. In the next place I would say to him this: “ O father, did you not desire me to live as happily as possible? Yet you never ceased bidding me constantly to live as justly as possible.” And hereby, as I think, our lawgiver or ancestor would be shown up as illogical and incapable of speaking consistently with himself. But if, on the other hand, he were to
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<j>atvoiTO filov elvai, tyroi ttov iras av o aKOvoav, dlpai, ri itot ev avTW to t/Sovt}? KpecTTOv ayaflbv re Kal KaXbv 6 vopoOeTrjs 1 evov eTracvei; 663 rt yap bi) btKalw ^(opc^bpevov Tjbovrp; dyadbv av ytyvocTO; tjiepe, KXeos re teal eiraivo^i 7rp6<? av9pu)irtt)v re Kal 0eo>v ap ccttIv dyadbv pev Kal KaXbv, a/rfies be, bvaKXeia be ravavrla; yKtara, m <f>iXe vopoOera, (frfaopev. aXXa to pyre nva dbiKecv ptjre vtto tivos dbiKelaOai pwv dr)bes pev, dyaObv be t) KaXbv, rd b' erepa rjbea pev, alaxpa be Kal KaKa ;
ka. Kai Trees;
A©. Qvkovv 6 pev pi) )((i)pl£(i)v Xbyos r)bv re Kal blKaiov [/cat ayaQbv re Kal /caXov] 2 ircdavbs B 7’, el pybev erepov, 7rpos to riva eOeXetv ^yv tov oatov Kal biKaLov fiiov, wcftc vopoOeTy ye aicr'^ia’-tos Xbywv Kal evavTcdiTaTOS 0$ av pi) (fif) TavTa ovto)^ eyeiv oube'ts ydp av eKwv edeXot, ireiOeaOai irpaTTecv tovto otg) pi) to ^alpetv tov XvirelaOat TrXeov eireTat. aKOTobuvlav3 to iroppoiOev bpebpevov rraai re a><? evras elirelv Kal bi) Kal toi? Tratal Trape)(eL' vopoOeTrpt b' 'qp'iv bb^av ei<? TOvvavTLOv tovtov KaTacTTijaet to gkotos d(j)eX(bv, C Kal Trelcret aptbs ye ttco? eOeac Kal €7raipoi<? Kal X07019 <£><? cffKiaypa^Yjpeva Ta biKatd €<tti Kal abiKa, Ta pev abtKa tov bucalov evavTbtp4 tfratvbpeva, eK pev dbucov Kal KaKOv eavTov Oew-
1 po/zo0er7js Badham, Schanz: v6p.os MSS.
2 [/cal . . . KaA-by] bracketed by England.
8 &kotoSivlav England : ffKorobivitp MSS.
4 evavTicp Apelt: evavrlws MSS.
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declare the most just life to be the happiest, everyone who heard him would, I suppose, enquire what is the good and charm it contains which is superior to pleasure, and for which the lawgiver praises it. For, apart from pleasure, what good could accrue to a just man ? “ Come, tell me, is fair fame and praise from the mouths of men and gods a noble and good thing, but unpleasant, while ill-fame is the opposite ? ” “ By no means, my deal’ lawgiver,” we shall say. And is it unpleasant, but noble and good, neither to injure anyone nor be injured by anyone, while the opposite is pleasant, but ignoble and bad ?
clin. By no means.
ath. So then the teaching which refuses to separate the pleasant from the just helps, if nothing else, to induce a man to live the holy and just life, so that any doctrine which denies this truth is, in the eyes of the lawgiver, most shameful and most hateful; for no one would voluntarily consent to be induced to commit an act, unless it involves as its consequence more pleasure than pain. Now distance has the effect of befogging the vision of nearly everybody, and of children especially; but our lawgiver will reverse the appearance by removing the fog,1 and by one means or another—habituation, commendation, or argument—will persuade people that their notions of justice and injustice are illusory pictures, unjust objects appearing pleasant and just objects most unpleasant to him who is opposed to justice, through being viewed from his own unjust and evil stand-
1 i.e. the lawgiver will make justice clear and distinct by bringing citizens close up to it: discipline in just actions will gi ve them a near and true view of it, and correct the wrong impression due to distance.
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povpeva, r^>ea, ra 8e biKaia aySearara, etc bucatov rravra TavavTia Trdvrr] irpbs apufroTepa.
ka'. <S>aiveTai.
A©.	3’ aX^detav tt}? Kpicrews irorepav
Kvpttorepav elvai (^cbpev ; irbrepa tijv tzj? yeipovos 'tyvxfy y	ri}? (BeXTiovos ;
KA. ' AvayKalbv ttov tt)v tt}? dp,elvovos.
D A0. ' AvayKalov apa tov abiKov (3iov ov pwvov al<rx™> Kab p-oxO'nporepov, dXXd Kal aijbetrTepov T7) dXrjPe'ia rov biKalov re elvat. Kal bcrlov ftiov.
ka. KtrSvpevet Kara ye tov vvv Xoyov, &
tjdXoi.
a©. No/io^en/s Se ov ti Kal <rp.iKpov ocfjeXos, el \	\	rs	*9	(7	>/	e	X *■*	_ ’	\
Kai p,T)	tovto	rjv ovtcds	exov,	co?	Kai vvv avTO
VPVX^ ® ^070<> ex^v, eiTrep ti Kal aXXo eToXpi^aev av etr ayadtp y^evbeadaL vrpbs tovs veovs, eaTiv 6 ti tovtov 'x/revSos XvaiTeXecrTepov av e\[revaaTb ttot€ Kal bvvapievov piaXXov <irei6eiv>1 iroielv E p.7) /31a, aXX* eKovTas <iravTas>2 TrdvTa Ta
ZiKaia ;
ka. KaXov p.ev y aXtfOeia, w £eve, Kal p,bvipiov' eoiKe p.r)V ov pabtov elvai irelOeiv.
a©. Etey to p-evToi Xibiovtov3 pvt)oXbyr)p,a pabtov eyeveTO irelOeiv, ovtcos airlOavov ov, Kal aXXa pivpia.
ka. Uoia;
ao. To (rirapevTcov iroTe bbbvTwv birXiTas e^ avT&v (jivvai. Kal toi pieya y' ecrrl vop,oOeTrj 664 irapabeiyp,a tov Trelaeiv b ti av eTrix^ipy tis TreiOeiv Tas T(bv vcujv ^y^a?, wcrre ovbev aXXo
1 <ire(0et>/> added by Stephens, Schauz.
* <ird»Tas> added by Euseb.
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point, but when seen from the standpoint of justice, both of them appear in all ways entirely the opposite.
clin. So it appears.
ath. In point of truth, which of the two judgments shall we say is the more authoritative,—that of the worse soul or that of the better ?
clin. That of the better, undoubtedly.
ath. Undoubtedly, then, the unjust life is not only more base and ignoble, but also in very truth more unpleasant, than the just and holy life.
clin. It would seem so, my friends, from our present argument.
ath. And even if the state of the case were different from what it has now been proved to be by our argument, could a lawgiver who was worth his salt find any more useful fiction than this (if he dared to use any fiction at all in addressing the youths for their good), or one more effective in persuading all men to act justly in all things willingly and without constraint ?
clin. Truth is a noble thing, Stranger, and an enduring; yet to persuade men of it seems no easy matter.
ath. Be it so; yet it proved easy to persuade men of the Sidonian fairy-tale,1 incredible though it was, and of numberless others.
clin. What tales ?
ath. The tale of the teeth that were sown, and how armed men sprang out of them. Here, indeed, the lawgiver has a notable example of how one can, if he tries, persuade the souls of the young of any-
1 About Cadmus ; cp. Rep. 414 C.
• pivroi ^iSdviov England:	tov SiSwvlov MSS.
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avrov Bet GKOirovvra dvevpiaKeiv y rl ireiaa^ peytarov ayadbv epydaairo dv irbXiv, tovtov Be irepl iraaav py^avyv evpiaKeiv ovnv av^ irore rpoTrov y rotavry ^vvoiKta iraaa irepl rovrwv ev teal ravrbv on pd\iara <f>0eyyoir del Bia ftiov iravrbs ev re tpBais Kal pv0oi<i Kal Xoyot?. el B' ovv aXXy iry Bokci y ravry, irpos ravra ovBels <j>0bvos dp(f>ta/3yryaat rw Xoym.
B ka. AXX ov pot (ftaiverat irpos ye ravra Bvvaa0ai ypwv dp<j>ia/Byryaal iror dv ovBerepos.
A©. To perd tovto roivvv epbv dv eiy Xeyeiv. if>ypt yap airavras Betv eirdBeiv rpets ovras tovs %opovs en veais ovaais rats yfy-v'xais Kal diraXats rwv iraiBwv, ra re aXXa KaXa Xey ovras irdvra oaa BteXyXvOapev rfe Kal eri BieXOoipev dv, to Be KefyaXatov avnov tovto earco’ rov avrov yBiarov re Kai aptarov viro Oetov fliovXeyeaOat (paaKovres C aXyOearara epovpev apa Kal piaXXov iretaopev ov? Bei ireiOeiv y eav aXXtos irav; <f)0eyyu)pe0a Xeyovres.
ka. ^vy^topyreov a Xeyets.
A©. UpwTOV pev roivvv 6 XIovawv ^opo<j 6 iratBtKos bpOorar dv elaiot irpcbro^ rd rotavra €4? to peaov aabpevo? dirday airovBy Kal oXy ry iroXei, Bevrepo? Be b pe^pt rpiaKovra ertbv, rov re Uaiava eirtKaXovpevos pdprvpa rwv Xeyopevwv dXy6eta<; irepl Kal rots veois tXecov perd ireidov^ .D yiyveadat eirev'xppevos. Bet Be By Kal en t/h'tov?
1	SvTiy’ Schanz : oynva MSS.
1	At Spartan festivals it was customary to have three choirs—of boys, young men, and older men.
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thing, so that the only question he has to consider in his inventing is what would do most good to the State, if it were believed ; and then he must devise all possible means to ensure that the whole of the community constantly, so long as they live, use exactly the same language, so far as possible, about these matters, alike in their songs, their tales, and their discourses. If you, however, think otherwise, I have no objection to your arguing in the opposite sense.
clin. Neither of us, I think, could possibly argue against your view.
ath. Our next subject I must handle myself. I maintain that all the three choirs1 must enchant the souls of the children, while still young and tender, by rehearsing all the noble things which we have already recounted, or shall recount hereafter; and let this be the sum of them : in asserting that one and the same life is declared by the gods to be both most pleasant and most just, we shall not only be saying what is most true, but we shall also convince those who need convincing more forcibly than we could by any other assertion.
clin. We must assent to what you say.
ath. First, then, the right order of procedure will be for the Muses’ choir of children to eome forward first to sing these things with the utmost vigour and before the whole city; second will come the choir of those under thirty, invoking Apollo Paian 2 as witness of the truth of what is said, and praying him of his grace to persuade the youth. The next singers will be the third choir, of those
8 i.e. “the Healer.” Cp. the medicinal sense of
“ enchant,” in B4 above. Music is to be a medicine of the soul.
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tov? virep Tpid/covra cry P^XP1 twv e^yKOVTa !	V£	'S''	\	«	>\>Z
yeyovoTa? aoeiv tov? oe peTa ravra, ov yap ert, bvvaTol (frepeiv o)3a?, pv0oXbyov<; irepl tow avTiov y0a>v bid 0ela<i (fry pip KaTaXeXei<fr)0ai.
ka. Aeyet? 3e, co I; eve, Ttva? tovtov? tov? %ppov<; tov? rplrovt; ; ov yap iravv ^vviepev cra<frd)(; 6 tl iroTe [BovXei (frpd^etv avTtbv irepl.
A©. Kal pyv el at ye ovrot ax^bv &v Xapw oi irXeiaroi t<hv epirpoaPev eppy0y<rav Xbywv.
KA. Ovttco pepa0yKapev, aXX’ cti craefreaTepov
ireipo) (frpa^eiv.
A©. Edir o pev, el pepvype0a, /car apxds tcov Xoycov to<f y <frvcri<; dirdvTuw tcov vewv bidirvpos ova a rja'vxi'Civ ovx oia re ayeiv ovre Kara to aw pa ovre Kara rrjv c^covrjv eii), <})0eyyoiTO 3* del ara/CTG)^ Kat irricxpYf Ta^eco? d aicrurjcriv tovtmv apcporeptov row aXKwv ^ev ovoev etpairToi/ro, r] 3e dv0pd)irov <f>vcri<; ex01 povi) tovto' t^ rfy; 665 /civijaecos ra^et pv0pd<i ovopa eiy, tij 8* av tt}? </>tov?}?, tov re 6£eo<? apa Kal flapeos avyrcepavvv-pevwv, dppovla ovopa irpoaayopevoiTO, x°PeLa to gvvaptyoTepov KXy0elr). 0eov$ 8* ecfrapev eXe-ovvras ypd<$ <rvyxop€vrd<; re Kal x°Prl'y0^ ypiv SebwKevai tov Te ’AiroXXcova Kal Movcra?, Kal 8y Kal Tpdrov e(frapev, el pepvypePa, Atovvcrov.
KA. IIw? 3’ ov pepvype0a ;
A0. *O pev Tolvvv tov 'AiroXAcovos Kal Ttov Mova&v X°P^ elprjVTat, tov 3e TpiTOV Kal tov B Xotirbv X°P°V dvdyKy tov Aiovvaov Xeyea0ai.
ka. Ilci)? by ; Xeye* pdXa yap d/roiros ylyvoiT
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over thirty and under sixty; and lastly, there were left those who, being no longer able to uplift the song, shall handle the same moral themes in stories and by oracular speech.
clin. Whom do you mean, Stranger, by these third choristers ? For we do not grasp very clearly what you intend to convey about them.
ath. Yet they are in fact the very people to whom most of our previous discourse was intended to lead up.
clin. We are still in the dark: try to explain yourself more clearly still.
ath. At the commencement of our discourse we said, if we recollect, that since all young creatures are by nature fiery, they are unable to keep still either body or voice, but. are always crying and leaping in disorderly fashion; we said also that none of the other creatures attains a sense of order, bodily and vocal, and that this is possessed by man alone; and that the order of motion is called “ rhythm,” while the order of voice (in which acute and grave tones are blended together) is termed “ harmony,” and to the combination of these two the name “ choristry ” is given. We stated also that the gods, in pity for us, have granted to us as fellow-choristers and choir-leaders Apollo and the Muses,—besides whom we mentioned, if we recollect, a third, Dionysus.
clin. Certainly we recollect.
ath. The choir of Apollo and that of the Muses have been described, and the third and remaining choir must necessarily be described, which is that of Dionysus.
clin. How so ? Tell us ; for at the first mention
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av w? y egatyvys axovaavn Atovvaov Trpecr/Burtbv fit!	tex	z	\	f
yppos, et apa ov vrrep rptaKovra Kai, TrevryKOvra Be yeyovbres ery pe%pt e^yKovra avrtb xopev-trovcriv.1
A0. 'AXy0ea'rara pevrot Xeyets. Xbyov By oeb irpos ravraf obfiab, oiry tovto evXoyov ovtco X	A X
rybyvopbevov av ybyvobTO.
ka. Tt pyv;
A0. *Ap* ovv yptv rd ye epTTpoadev bpoXo-yetr ai;
C ka. Tou irept;
A©. To Beiv Trdvra avBpa Kal iralBa, eXev0epov Kal BovXov, 0yXvv re Kal appeva, Kal oXy ry TrbXei oXyv ryv ttoXiv avryv avry eirdBovcrav p,y Trave-adat irore ravra a BieXyXvOap,et> dpd)s ye Trto? del peraftaXXopeva Kal Trdvrw^ Trape^opeva ttoiki-Xtav, &are drcXyariav eivat nva rwv vpvcov rots aBovat Kal yBovyv.
ka. TIw? 8’ ov^ opoXoyolro av Be tv ravra ovrto irpdrreaOai;
D AO. Hov By rov0' yptv rb aptarov ry<; tt6X€co<;, yXiKiaa re Kal apa (j>povytreat 7rt0avtbrarov bv rwv ev ry iroXet, aBov rd KaXXtara peyttrr av e^epyd^otro dya0d; y rovro avoyrco^; ovrtos acpTjcropLeV) o KVpLCjtrraTov av ecy to>v fcaKXbaTcov T€ Kal G)tj>eXip(i)rdrci)v tdBtbv ;
ka. ’AXX’ aBvvarov rb pe0tevat, w? ye rd vvv Xeyopev a.
A0. IToos* ovv TTperrov av ety rovro ; bpare el TpSe.
KA. II?; By ;
A©. Ila? ttov ytyvopevos ttpeerfivrepos okvov 13°
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of it, a Dionysiac choir of old men sounds mighty strange,—if you mean that men over thirty, and even men over fifty and up to sixty, are really going to dance in his honour.
ath. That is, indeed, perfectly true. It needs argument, I fancy, to show how such a procedure would be reasonable.
clin. It does.
ath. Are we agreed about our previous proposals ?
clin. In what respect ?
ath. That it is the duty of every man and child —bond and free, male and female,—and the duty of the whole State, to charm themselves unceasingly with the chants we have described, constantly changing them and securing variety in every way possible, so as to inspire .the singers with an insatiable appetite for the hymns and with pleasure therein.
clin. Assuredly we would agree as to the duty of doing this.
ath. Then where should we put the best element in the State,—that which by age and judgment alike is the most influential it contains,—so that by singing its noblest songs it might do most good? Or shall we be so foolish as to dismiss that section which possesses the highest capacity for the noblest and most useful songs ?
clin. We cannot possibly dismiss it, judging from what you now say.
ath. What seemly method can we adopt about it ? Will the method be this ?
clin. What ?
ath. Every man as he grows older becomes
1 xopeiffovffiv MSS; t xopfiouffiy Zur.
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irpbs ra? wSas petrrbs, /cat %alpet re fjTTOV irpar-itov tovto Kal dvdyKijs ytyvopevijs ala^vvoiT av E paXXov, ocrfp irpeaftvTepos Kal (Tco^povecrTepos
ylyverat, toctw paXXov. dp oi>x ovtgis ;
ka. Outco pev ovv.
a®. Ovkovv ev OeaTpcp ye Kal iravTolots av-0parrots adetv ccrTor? bp0bs en paXXgv atr^vvoiT av. Kal TavTa y el Ka0direp ol irepl vlkijs X°p°l dyayvt^opevot ire<l>a)va(TKi)KOT€S l(TXvol T€ Kai datToi dvayKa^otvTO adetv ol toiovtoi, iravTdiracri irov di)dd)s Te Kal alaxyvTi)Xws adovres dirpo0v-pws av tovt epyd^otVTO.
666 KA- ' NvayKatoTara pevTot Xeyets.
a®, nw? ovv avTOVs irapapv0i)aope0a irpoOv-povs elvat irpbs Tas wdas ; dp' ov vopodeTrjaopev irparrov pev tovs irat^as P^XP1 ^twv oKTcoKatbeKa to irapdirav ol'vov pi) yeveaOai, BtbdaKovTes d>s ov Xpy irvp eirl irvp o^eTevetP els Te to aatpa Kal ti)v ^vx^v, irplv eirl tovs irdvovs eyx^lP^v iropeveaOat, Ti)v eppavr) evXaftovpevot e%tv twv vewv perd de tovto otvov pev di) yeveaOat tov peTplov p&xP1 B TptaKOVTa eTwv, pedijs de Kal iroXvotvlas to irapdirav tov veov airex^adar TeTTapaKovra 8e eirtfiaivovra eTwv, ev tois ^vaatTLots eva)Xr)@£VTa, KaXeiv tovs Te aXXovs Oeovs /cal di) Kal Atovvaov irapaKaXeiv els tijv twv irpecr/BvTwv TeXeTijv apa Kal iraididv, ijv Tots dv0parrots eirtKovpov rr)S tov yr)pws avcrri)pdTi)TOS edaypyaaro [top otvov]1 ipdppaKOv war dvT)(3av i)pas, Kal dva0vptas Xi)0p2 ytyvea0ai paXaKarrepov eK <TKXi)poTepov C to Tijs '^'vxv’i t)0os, Ka0direp els irvp ald^pov
1 [rbr oIpop] I bracket (so too England).
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reluctant to sing songs, and takes less pleasure in doing so ; and when compelled to sing, the older he is and the more temperate, the more he will feel ashamed. Is it not so ?
clin. It is.
ath. Surely, then, he will be more than ever ashamed to get up and sing in the theatre, before people of all sorts. Moreover, if old men like that were obliged to do as the choristers do, who go lean and fasting when training their voices for a competition, they would assuredly find singing an unpleasant and degrading task, and they would undertake it with no great readiness.
clin. That is beyond a doubt.
ath. How then shall we encourage them to take readily to singing ? Shall we not pass a law that, in the first place, no children under eighteen may touch wine at all, teaching that it is wrong to pour fire upon fire either in body or in soul, before they set about tackling their real work, and thus guarding against the excitable disposition of the young ? And next, we shall rule that the young man under thirty may take wine in moderation, but that he must entirely abstain from intoxication and heavy drinking. But when a man has reached the age of forty, he may join in the convivial gatherings and invoke Dionysus, above all other gods, inviting his presence at the rite (which is also the recreation) of the elders, which he bestowed on mankind as a medicine potent against the crabbedness of old age, that thereby we men may renew our youth, and that, through forgetfulness of care, the temper of our souls may lose its hardness and become softer and more
a Burges, Burnet:	MSS.
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evredevra ryKopevov,1 Kal ovtw evTrXaarorepov eivai ; ’irpeorov piev dy diareflels outw? eKacrros ap ovk dv eOeXoi irpo0vp,drepdv ye, yrrov ala^v-vdpievos, ovk ev iroXXot? aXX' ev [nerpiois, Kal ovk ev dXXorptois dXX' ev oiKeiois, adeiv re Kal o ttoXXoikis elpyKapev eiradeiv ;
ka. Kai- ttoXv ye.
A®. Et’s p,ev ye to Trpodyeiv roivvv avrovs D piereye^v yp.iv wSzjs ovto? o rpoiros ovk dv Travrd-iracriv d(j"xrf/Mt)v yiyvoiro.
ka. Ov8a/z.ws.
A®, Iloiav 3e oiaovaiv2 oi avbpes [(fxovTjv rj Moucrap];3 y dyXov on irpeirovaav avrois del 4 ye nva.
KA. TIw? yap ov ;
a®. Tt<? dv ovv 'TpeTTOi Oetois dvSpaaiv ; dp dv y tmv ^opwv ;
ka.	yovv, w £eve, Kal o'iSe ovk dXXyv dv
nva dvvaip,eOa wdyv y yv ev tois ‘xppois ep,d0opiev ^vvyOeis abeiv yevop.evoi>
A®. EZacotco? ye' ovtgjs yap ovk erry/SoXoi E yeyovare rys KaXXicrrys ipdys- CTTparoireZov yap TToXneiav eyere, dXX' ovk ev aareai KartpKyKorwv, aXX’ olov adpoovs irwXovs ev dyeXy vep,o[ievovs (jiop/BdBas tovs veovs KeKryaOe. Xafidw Se v/iwp ovZels rov avrov, irapa rwv %vwopMV trirdaas cr^odpa dypiaivovra Kal dyavaKrovvra, Ittitoko-
/z-op re eirearyaev l&ia Kal rraidevei ^^Xcov re Kab ypiepoiv Kal rravra TrpoayKOvra avrodidovs ry

i
2
3
r34
Tt]K6/j.evov: yiyvo/j.evov MSS., edd.
otffovoiv: alffovaiv MSS. : r^ovaiv Porson, Schanz. tj Moveray] bracketed by W.-Mollendorff.
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ductile, even as iron when it has been forged in the fire. Will not this softer disposition, in the first place, render each one of them more ready and less ashamed to sing chants and “incantations” (as we have often called them), in the presence, not of a large company of strangers, but of a small number of intimate friends ?
clin. Yes! much more ready.
ath. So then, for the purpose of inducing them to take a share in our singing, this plan would not be altogether unseemly.
clin. By no means.
ath. What manner of song will the men raise ? Will it not, evidently, be one that suits their own condition in every case ?
clin. Of course.
ath. What song, then, would suit godlike men ? Would a choric song1 ?
clin. At any rate, Stranger, we and our friends here would be unable to sing any other song than that which we learnt by practice in choruses.
ath. Naturally; for in truth you never attained to the noblest singing. For your civic organisation is that of an army rather than that of city-dwellers, and you keep your young people massed together like a herd of colts at grass : none of you takes his own colt, dragging him away from his fellows, in spite of his fretting and fuming, and puts a special groom in charge of him, and trains him by rubbing him down and stroking him and using all the means
1 i.e. a song suited for singing by a chorus at a festival or other public occasion.
* aelSchanz; MSS.
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'irai8orpo^)la, o3ev ov povov dyaflos dv crTpaTico-667 eiy, ttoXiv be /cal dem) bvvdpevos bioiKelv, ov by /car apyas eiTropev twv Tvpralov TroXepiKwv elvai Tro'XepiKCtrrepov, reraprov aperr^ aXX1 ov TTpwrov rrjv avbplav KTypa TipwvTa del /cal irav-ra^ov IbiwTais re /cal ^vpiraay TtoXei.
ka. Ovk olba ypwv, d) %eve, otttj 7rdX.1v av tov? vopodeTas cfravXt^e/s,
A@. Ov/c, w 'yade, n pocreXtov tovtco tov vovv bpa> tovto, eiTrep" aXX’ 6 X0709 ottj? cfiepei, ravTy TropevdpeOa, el ftovXecrOe. el yap eX^pev Moucrav T7/S to)v xoP&v ica.XXlo) /cal rr/s ev tois koivoIs B Oearpois, Treipcbpeda airobovvai tovtois ous cfrapev e/celvrjv pev alcr)(yv€a-0ai, tyreiv 8e yn<; /caWtarr) ravr^ Koivwveiv.
ka. ITapt? ye.
A©. Ovkovv irptorov p,ev Sc? robe ye virapxeiv diraatv oaots avp.Trape'TveTat rt?	tovto
avTO piovov avTOv to cnrovbatOTaTov eivai rj Tiva opdorrjTa y to TpiTov uxfieXeiav ; olov Xeyto eBoj^y p,ev Kal Trocrei Kal ^vp/rraari Tpo^/rj Tape-TeaOai p,ev ttjv xdpiv, rp> -tjZovtjv dv TTpoaeiTroipiev' C y)v 8e opOoTrjTa tc Kal dx^eXeiav, oirep vyieivov twv Tpoa^epopevcov Xeyop^ev eKaaTOTe, tovt avTO elvai ev avTOis Kal to opfloraTov.
ka. Haw pev ovv.
1 The following passage (down to 669 B) deals with the considerations of which a competent judge must take account in the sphere of music and art. He must have regard to three things—“correctness” (the truth of the copy to the original), moral effect or “utility,” and “charm” or
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proper to child-nursing, that so he may turn out not only a good soldier, but able also to manage a State and cities—in short, a man who (as we said at the first) is more of a warrior than the warriors of Tyrtaeus, inasmuch as always and everywhere, both in States and in individuals, he esteems courage as the fourth in order of the virtues, not the first.
clin. Once again, Stranger, you are—in a sort of a way—disparaging our lawgivers.
ath. It is not intentionally, my friend, that I do so—if I am doing it; but whither the argument leads us, thither, if you please, let us go. If we know of a music that is superior to that of the choirs or to that of the public theatres, let us try to supply it to those men who, as we said, are ashamed of the latter, yet are eager to take a part in that music which is noblest.
clin. Certainly.
ath.1 Now, in the first place, must it not be true of everything which possesses charm as its concomitant, that its most important element is either this charm in itself, or some form of correctness, or, thirdly, utility ? For instance, meat and drink and nutriment in general have, as I say, for concomitant that charm which we should term pleasure; but as regards their correctness and utility, what we call the wholesomeness of each article administered is precisely the most correct element they contain.
clin. Certainly.
pleasure. Though this last, by itself, is no criterion of artistic excellence, it is a natural “concomitant” (in the mind of the competent judge) when the work of art in question possesses a high degree of both “ utility ” and “correctness.”
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A®. Kal Kal ttj jiaGyaei irapaKoXovOecv p.ev to ye tt}? 'xapiros ttjv ybov/jv, ttjv be bpdorijra /cal ttjv dfyeXetav /cal to ev /cal to KaXd)<i ttjv dXydeiav elvat ttjv diTOTeXovaav.
ka. ''Eicrrtv ovrcos.
D a®. Tt 3e; ttj tmv ojlolwv epyaala, ocrai, Teyyai ei-KaaTt/caL, ap ovk, av tovto e^epyaQcovTai, to jj,ev ybovyv ev avTots; yiyveaOat, Trapeirojievov 1 \	t	'	>	\	'	Av
eav ycyvriTaL) X^pcy auro obtcaborarov av ei/r] irpoaayopevebv ;
ka. Nat.
A®. Tyv be ye bpdoTTjTd itov to>v toiovtcov y IcTOTys av, cos cttI to 7Fav elirelv, e^epya^otTO tov Te ToaovTOv /cal tov tolovtov irpoTepov, aXX ov^ rjbovTj.
ka. KaXcos.
A®. Ov/covv TjboVT] KpLVOLT av JJLOVOV C/ceiVO E bpf)w, o pbTjTe Tiva oMjieXeiav jirjTe dXTjdecav psjTe t r	>	o f	f	£*5*
ojtoiOTTjTa airepyaCppevov irapeyeTai, jjltjo av ye /3Xd/3rjv, aXX’ ai>Tou tovtov jjlovov eve/ca ytyvoLTO tov ^vp/irapeTTopbevov toZ? aXXot?, ttjs ^aptTOf, Tjv by /cdXXtaTa Tt<? bvop,aaai av rjbovyv, OTav fiybev avTrj tovtcov etraKoXovOrj ;
ka. 'AftXafirj Xeyevi Tjbovyv pLovov.
A®. Nat, /cal iraibidv ye elvac ttjv avTTjv TavTrjv Xeyw totc OTav p/rjTe tl fiXdirTTj p/rjTe axpeX-Tj airovby^ rj Xoyov a^tov.
ka. ’AXyQeaTaTa Xeyets.
A®. ’Ap* ovv ov Ttaaav pdjiTjcriv (Jrai/jLev av etc twv vvv Xeyopbevcov Tj/cicrTa Tjbovrj irpoaTj/cecv /cpi-668 veaOat, /cal bb^rj pdj aXydei, /cal by Kal Tracrav laoTyTa ; ov ydp et T/p boKei rj \jjvy\ 1 Tt<i ^aipei, 138
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ath. Learning, too, is accompanied by the element of charm, which is pleasure; but that which produces its correctness and utility, its goodness and nobleness, is truth.
clin. Quite so.
ath. 1 hen how about the imitative arts which produce likenesses? If they succeed in their productions, should not any concomitant pleasure which results therefrom be most properly called "charm ” ?
clin. Yes.
ath. But, speaking generally, the correctness of these things would be the result not, primarily, of pleasure, but of equality in respect of both quality and quantity.1
clin. Excellent!
ath. Then we shall rightly judge by the criterion of pleasure that object only which, in its effects, produces neither utility nor truth nor similarity, nor yet harm, and which exists solely for the sake of the concomitant element of charm,—which element will best be named “ pleasure ” whenever it is accompanied by none of the other qualities mentioned.
clin. You mean only harmless pleasure.
ath. Yes, and I say that this same pleasure is also play, whenever the harm or good it does is negligible.
clin. Very true.
ath. Should we not then assert, as a corollary, that no imitation should be judged by the criterion of pleasure or of untrue opinion, nor indeed should any kind of equality be so judged ? The reason
1 i.e. a “ likeness ” must be “ equal ” to its original both in character and size.
1 [/*^] bracketed by Cornarius.
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ra> rot1 to ye taov taov ovBe to avppeTpov av €ltj avppeTpov oXcos, aXXa tw dX^Oel tt dvr tov pd-Xtara, tf/aara Sc otwovv aXXtp.
ka. TLavrairacrL pev ovv.
A®. Ovkovv povaiKTjv ye Tracrdv <f>apev el-KaaTiKYjv re eivai Kal pbprjTLK'qv ;
KA. Tt prjv ;
A®. "Hkictt’ apa orav tis povcriKTjv r/Sovy <f>fj KplveaOai, tovtov aTroBeKTeov tov Xoyov, Kal £r]11}T€0V TJKLCTTa TaVTTjV cos cwrovbalav, €1 Tts B apa ttov Kal ytyvoiTO, dXX' eKeivijv ttjv e^ovcrav ttjv opoLOTijTa Tip tov KaXov ptpijpaTi.
KA. ^AXrjOearaTa.
A®. Kat TOVTOtS'S^ Tots TTJV KaXXlffTTJV &)8lJP Te fyjTovcri Kal Mover av ^rjTTjTeov, cos eotKev, ov^ rjTis rj^eia, aXX’ ^Tts opOrj. piprjcrews yap rpv, d)<f eepapev, 6p6oTTj<i, el to piprjdev oaov Te Kal otov rjv aTTOTeXoLTO.
KA. IIcos yap ov ;
A®. Kat fjdjv tovto ye ircd; av opoXoyot Trepl TTJ<i pOVGLKTp, OTl TtaVTa TO, TT€pl aVTYJV CCTTl 0 TrottfpaTa plp/rjads re Kal aTreiKaerla. Kal tovto ye pd)v ovk av %vpTravTe<; opoXoyoiev TTOiTjTal Te Kal aKpoaTal Kal vTTOKpnal;
ka. Kat pdXa.
A®. Act ^Tj Ka0' CKaaTov ye, ct)<? coikc, ybyvd)-GKeiV TMV TTOiypaTfOV. O Tt 7FOTC CCTTL, TOV peXXoVTa ev avT(p prj dpapTTjaecrOai,. prj ydp yi,yvd)crK(ov
1 toi Schmidt: ry MSS.
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why the equal is equal, or the symmetrical symmetrical, is not at all because a man so opines, or is charmed thereby, but most of all because of truth, and least of all for any other reason.
clin. Most certainly.
ath. We assert, do we not, that all music is representative and imitative ?
clin. Of course.
ath. So whenever a man states that pleasure is the criterion of music, we shall decisively reject his statement; and we shall regard such music as the least important of all (if indeed any music is important) and prefer that which possesses similarity in its imitation of the beautiful.
clin. Very true.
ath. Thus those who are seeking the best singing and music must seek, as it appears, not that which is pleasant, but that which is correct; and the correctness of imitation consists, as we say, in the reproduction of the original in its own proper quantity and quality.
clin. Of course.
ath. And this is certainly true of music, as everyone would allow,—that all its productions are imitative and representative;1 that much, at least, they would all admit,—poets, audience, and actors alike,—would they not ?
clin. They would.
ath. Now the man who is to judge a poem2 unerringly must know in each particular case the exact nature of the poem ; for if he does not know
1 Op. 655 D, above. The music (songs and tunes) of dramatic compositions is specially alluded to.
a Or musical composition.
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ttjv overlay, tI irore /3ovXcTai Kat otov ttotc eerrty etKwv ovtws, cr'XpXy T(]V ye 6p3oTT]Ta Trjs (BovXrprews r} Kal aptapTtav avrov dtayvwcreTac.
KA.	7r&)9 3 ov ;
D A0. *O 3e to 6p3ws ptT) yiyvwcrKWV ap' av ttotc to ye ev Kat to KaKws dvvaTOS etr) dtayvwvat ; Xeyw 3’ ov irdyv aa(f)ws, aXX’ w8e aae^eaTepov terws av Xe~)(6etri.
KA. IIcos;
A0. Eteri 3/j irov KaTa TT)V otytv Tjpttv aTretKa-aiat ptvptat.
ka. Nat.
A0. Tt ovv; et Tt? Kat ev tovtois dyvooi .	<7	/	/	3	&
TWV ptepLiptYlpbeVtoV 0 Tt 7T0T€ ecrTLV CKaaTOV twv awptciTWV, ap' av TTOTe to ye op3ws avTwv elpyaaptevov yvoirj; Xeyw 8e to TotovBe, otov tovs dpt3ptovs [tom awptaTOS /eat]1 eKacrrwv twv [tepwv E Tas	deaets y eyet, oaot t et<rt Kat orrota
Trap' oTTota avTwv Ketpteva ttjv ttpoerrpeoverav til^iv aTrelX^e, Kat €Tt ^pwp,aTa T€ Kat o")(T)p.aTa, 7j TrdvTa TavTa TeTapayptevws ecpyacTTat. p,wv BoKet TavT' dv TroTe fctayvwvat tls to Ttapairav dyvowv d Tt ttotc ecrTL to ptepLtfir]ftevov ^wov ;
ka. Kat ttws ;
A0. Tt 8’ ; el yiyvwcrKOtptev oti to yeypa/a-ptevov to TreirXafrptevov ecrTtv av3pw7ros, Kat Ta ptepr) trdvTa tcl eavTOv Kal %pwp>aTa ap,a Kat QQ9 ax^ptaTa arrelX^ev vtto Trjs Texyr/s, ^apa ye dvayKatov tw TavTa yvovTi Kat eKetvo eTot-ptws ytyvw(TKeiv, etTe KaXov etTe oirr} iroTe eWtires av etT) KaXXovs '>
1 [tov <rap.aros Kal] I bracket, and add <t<=> after ris. 142
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its essence,—what its intention is and what the actual original which it represents,—then he will hardly be able to decide how far it succeeds or fails in fulfilling its intention.
clin. Hardly, to be sure.
ath. And would a man who does not know what constitutes correctness be able to decide as to the goodness or badness of a poem ? But I am not making myself quite clear: it might be clearer if I put it in this way—
clin. In what way ?
ath. As regards objects of sight we have, of course, thousands of representations.
clin. Y es.
ath. How, then, if in this class of objects a man were to be ignorant of the nature of each of the bodies represented,—could he ever know whether it is correctly executed ? What I mean is this: whether it preserves the proper dimensions and the positions of each of the bodily parts, and has caught their exact number and the proper order in which one is placed next another, and their colours and shapes as well,—or whether all these things are wrought in a confused manner. Do you suppose that anyone could possibly decide these points if he were totally ignorant as to what animal was being represented ?
clin. How could he ?
ath. Well, suppose we should know that the object painted or moulded is a man, and know that art has endowed him with all his proper parts, colours, and shapes,—is it at once inevitable that the person who knows this can easily discern also whether the work is beautiful, or wherein it is deficient in beauty ?
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KA. UavTG? pGVTav, cos cttos glttglv, m £g'vg, Ta KaXa tmv ^mmv cyLyvcbcr KopGv.
A0. 'OpOorara X eye is. ap ovv ov TTGpl gkcl-(TTyv ecKova Kat gv ypa(f)iKy Kal gv povcriKY) /cal •jravTy tov pGXXovTa Gpcbpova kpltttv gcgctOat bei Br*	f	rr f ,	t
TaVTa TpLCt, G^GLV, 0 TG GCTTL TTpMTOV yLyVMCKGLV, GTTGLTa M$ Op0MS, GTTGlO COS GV, TO TpLTOV, G^pyCLfTTai tmv glkovmv t/tictovv [ptfpaaL re Kal pgXgg-l Kal tocs pv0poLs\ ;1
KA. ’Eoc/ce yovv.
A0. Ml) T0LVVV dTTGLTTMpGV XcyOVTGS TO TTGpl Tf]V p,OV(TlKpV p ^CcXgTTOV. GTTGtbp yap VpVGLTat TTGpb avrrjv bia^GpbvTMi; p Tas aXXas eltcova^, eyXa^Gta<i Bcirai ttXglctti)<; iraawv gIkovwv. ap,apTO)v tg yap Tt<; pbGyiaT av /3Xa7TTOtTO, pdp C KaKa (f>iXo(f)povovpGvo<j, ^aXeirdiTaTov tg aia0G-adai $ba to tous irocpTas (pavXoTGpovc; Gtvai TTOlTjTa1^ aVTOJV TMV XTovtTMV. OV yap (ZV GKGCVai ye G%ap,dpTOLGV ttotg toctovtov, mcttg prpjtfLTa avSpcov Troipaaaai to cr^ppa yvvaiK&v Kal pGXos airoZovvab, Kai, jj,gXo$ gXgvOGpMV av Kal cr'^T)pa,Ta ^vvOeZaaL pvOpovs SovXmv Kal avGXGv0GpMv Trpocr-appoTTGiv, ov3 av pvOpovs Kal a^rjpa gXgv-0Gpiov vttoOGLaai, peXo^ rj Xoyov GvavTLov diro-D Sovvat tocs pvOpolv gti 3e Oppiwv $Mva<; Kal dvOpdrrrMV Kal bpyavMv Kal iravTas yjrofliovs ec’s TavTO ovk av ttotg ^vvOeiev, cos ev tl pLpovpGvai.
1 \Jrip.a<rt . . . t>v8/j.oi$] bracketed by England.
1 In what follows, the main features censured are—incongruity, when the words, tunes and gestures of an acted piece of music are out of harmony; senselessness, when tunes and gestures are divorced from words; barbarousness, when 144
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clin. If that were so, Stranger, practically all of us would know what animals are beautiful.
ath. You are quite right. In regard, then, to every representation—whether in painting, music or any other art—must not the judicious critic possess these three requisites : first, a knowledge of the nature of the original; next, a knowledge of the correctness of the copy; and thirdly, a knowledge of the excellence with which the copy is executed ?
clin. It would seem so, certainly.
ath. Let us not hesitate, then, to mention the point wherein lies the difficulty of music. Just because it is more talked about than any other form of representation, it needs more caution than any. The man who blunders in this art will do himself the greatest harm, by welcoming base morals; and, moreover, his blunder is very hard to discern, inasmuch as our poets are inferior as poets to the Muses themselves.1 For the Muses would never blunder so far as to assign a feminine tune and gesture to verses composed for men, or to fit the rhythms of captives and slaves to a tune and gestures framed for free men, or conversely, after constructing the rhythms and gestures of free men, to assign to the rhythms a tune or verses of an opposite style. Nor would the Muses ever combine in a single piece the cries of beasts and men, the clash of instruments, and noises of all kinds, by way of representing a single object;
the thing represented is paltry or uncouth (such as a duck’s quack); virtuosity, when the performer makes a display of the control he has over his limbs and instruments, like a mountebank or “ contortionist.” All these are marks of bad music from the point of view of the educationist and statesman, since they are neither “correct” nor morally elevating.
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Troiyral b' avOpwirLvoL a(f)6bpa rd rotavra ep-irXeKOvre^ Kal avyKVKtovres dXbyw<; yeXwr av irapaaKcva^obev rwv dv0pd>7ra>v oaobs1 (frytrlv 'Op^evs “ Xa^elv wpav tt}? reptybo?” ravra re yap opwai irdvra KVKwpeva Kal ei re 2 bbaairwaiv oi Troupial pvOpov pev Kal axypara peXov? 'Xtopis, Xoyov? A/rtXov? eZ? perpa nOevres, peXo<; E 3’ av Kal pvdpbv avev pypdrwv, i/rbXy KbOaplaeb re Kal avXyaet TTpoaxptopevoi, ev ois by iray^dXe-ttov avev Xoyov ytyvbpevov pvOpov re Kal dppovlav yiyvdxrKeiv 6 ri re fiovXerai Kal ortp eoiKe rwv a^ioXbywv pipy p draw. aXX' viroXa/Seiv dvay-Katov bn rb rotovrov ye TroXXy? dypobKbas pearov TTav, birbaov ra^ov? re Kal dirrabcrba<s Kal </)&>v?}? Oypbdbovs crfybbpa <Zepa> [<f>iXov],3 war avXrjaei ye xprprOab Kal Kidapltrei ttXtjv oaov vtto opyrjaiv 670 re Kal w&tjv’ y^tXa) S’ eKareptp Traaa rvj dpbovaia Kal Oavparovpyla ylyvotr av ny; xptfcreciv;. ravra pev eyei ravry Xoyov' ripely Se ye ov^ 6 n py 8eb rab^ NLovaavs ypwv TTpoaXpYjaOab rovs yby rpLaKovrovras Kal rwv irevryKOvra irepav yeyovbras trKOirovpeda, dXX' 6 ri ttotc Set. robe pev ovv ck rovrwv b Xoyos ypbv boKet poi ay-paivetv yby rys ye ^opiKys Mover?;? orb ireirai-bevadai bet fieXnov rovs irevryKovrovra^, o<rot? B Trep av abeiv rrpoayKy. rwv yap pvOpwv Kal rwv appovLwv avayKaiov avrov? earlv evacaOyrw^ \	/	A «	\	> A f
e^eiv Kab ytyvatcrKebv' y ttw? t«s ryv opuoryra yvwaerat rwv peXwv [g5 irpoayKev y py irpoayKe rov ^wpttrrl Kal rov pvOpov ov 6 irobyrys avr& rrpoay^ev, bpOw? y py] ; 4
1	off on H. Richards: Serous MSS., edd.
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whereas human poets, by their senselessness in mixing such things and jumbling them up together, would furnish a theme for laughter to all the men who, in Orpheus’ phrase, “ have attained the full flower of joyousness.” For they behold all these things jumbled together, and how, also, the poets rudely sunder rhythm and gesture from tune, putting tuneless words into metre, or leaving tune and rhythm without words, and using the bare sound of harp or flute, wherein it is almost impossible to understand what is intended by this wordless rhythm and harmony, or what noteworthy original it represents. Such methods, as one ought to realise, are clownish in the extreme in so far as they exhibit an excessive craving for speed, mechanical accuracy, and the imitation of animals’ sounds, and consequently employ the pipe and the harp without the accompaniment of dance and song; for the use of either of these instruments by itself is the mark of the mountebank or the boor. Enough, then, of that matter: now as to ourselves. What we are considering is, not how those of us who are over thirty years old, or beyond fifty, ought not to make use of the Muses, but how they ought to do so. Our argument already indicates, I think, this result from our discussion,—that all men of over fifty that are fit to sing ought to have a training that is better than that of the choric Muse. For they must of necessity possess knowledge and a quick perception of rhythms and harmonies; else how shall a man know which tunes are correct ?
a el ri Badham, Schanz: ert MSS.
8	<fya> 1 add, and bracket tplXov.
4	[^ . . . |U7)] bracketed by England.
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KA. AyXov GO? OvbapMS.
A©. FeXoto? ya,p o ye rroXvs o^Xo? ^yovpevos iKavws ybyvoxrKebv to t evappoarov Kal evpvupov Kac pip oaob rrpoaabebv avX&1 Kal ftalveiv ev C pvdpcp yeyovaab bbpvayKaapevob' orb bpGurb ravra ayvoovvres avrwv eKaara, ov crvXXoyi-^ovrab. to be rrov rrpoarjKovra pev e%ov rrav peXos bpf)o)$ e%et, pp TTpocrijKovra be ppaprppevws.
KA. A vayKabbrara.
A®. Tt ovv ; 6 pybe 6 rb iroT e)(eb ybyvaxFKtov 2	/	w	»,/><.	> \	>/
apa, o rb rrep ebiropev, go? opUois ye avro €%ei yv(jo(Terai rrore ev brwovv;
KA. Kat Tt? prpxavr) ;
A®. Tout’ ovv, w? eoiKev, avevplaKopev av ra vvv, on rob? &)8ot? rjpbv, oi)<; vvv rr a pa KaXov pev D Kal eKovras Tbva rporrov avayKa^opev abebv, ae^pb ye toctovtov rrerrabbevaOab a-^ebbv avayKalov, pe^pi tov bvvarbv elvab gvvaKoXovdebv eKacrrov rav; re (Bdaeo-b rwv pvOpwv Kal rabs 'xppba'bs rats Twv peXoyv, bva KaOopoivres rds re dpnovias Kal tov? pvdpovs eKXeyecrdal re rd rrpoarjKovTa olol T OiCTLV, a TOt? T1]XbKOVTObS T€ Kal TOtOVTOt? abebV rrperrov, Kal ovtojs abeorrb, Kal abovres avroi re ybovas rb irapa^pppa aabveis ybcovrai Kal Tot? vewrepobs Tjyepbves pOwv ^pyar&v arnracrpov E rrpoarjKOVTos yiyvG>vrab. pexpi be toctovtov rrab-bev6evres aKpb^earepav av rrabbeiav rys errl rb
1 auAy Badham, Schanz: avrwv MSS.
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clin. Obviously he cannot know this at all.
ath. It is absurd of the general crowd to imagine that they can fully understand what is harmonious and rhythmical, or the reverse, when they have been drilled to sing to the flute or step in time; and they fail to comprehend that, in doing each of these things, they do them in ignorance. But the fact is that every tune which has its appropriate elements is correct, but incorrect if the elements are inappropriate.
clin. Undoubtedly.
ath. What then of the man who does not know in the least what the tune’s elements are ? Will he ever know about any tune, as we said, that it is correct ?
clin. There is no possible means of his doing so.
ath. We are now once more, as it appears, discovering the fact that these singers of ours (whom we are now inviting and compelling, so to say, of their own free will to sing) must almost necessarily be trained up to such a point that every one of them may be able to follow both the steps1 of the rhythms and the chords of the tunes, so that, by observing the harmonies and rhythms, they may be able to select those of an appropriate kind, which it is seemly for men of their own age and character to sing, and may in this wise sing them, and in the singing may not only enjoy innocent pleasure themselves at the moment, but also may serve as leaders to the younger men in their seemly adoption of noble manners. If they were trained up to such a point, their training would be more thorough than
1 i.e. dance-steps and gestures: “chords ” nearly equals “notes,” with which the “ steps” should “ keep time.”
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7rX5}#o? (pepovaijs elev peTaxe^^pccfpevoi xal tt/s irepi tou? TrotT/Ta? avTOvs. to yap TpLTOV OV%€~ pia avayxi) iroiYyry yiyvcoaxetv, etre xaXov erre p/r) xaXov rb pipy pa, to 8* dppovlas xal pvdpov a^e^bv dvdyxi]’ toi<j 3e iravTa ra Tpla Tys 671 exXoyys evexa tov xaXXlcrTOV xal bevTepov, rj prfieiroTe ixavbv eircpbbv ylyveaOai veot<; irpos apeTyv. xal oirep 6 Xbyos ev ap^ais efiovXyOy, T7)v to) tov Siovvaov %opcp ftoydeiav eiriBei^ai xaXd)<; Xeyopevyv, eZ? 8vvapiv elpr]xe. axoirwpeOa brj el tovO' ovto) yeyove. 6opv/3wbri<i pev ttov o £vXXoyo$ 6 ToiovTO<; e^ dvdyx'qs ttpo'iovcrr)^ t?}? TToo-eco? eirl paXXov del ^vp/3alvei ytyvopevo<;, OTrep viredepeOa xaT dp%a$ dvayxaiov elvai
B ylyveaOai irepi to>v vvv avyyiyvopevwv.1 ka. 'XvdyxTp
A®. Ila? Se ye avTO? avTov xov<f>oTepo<; aipeTai xal yeyvfie Te xal irappr)(rta<i epiriirXaTai xal dvT]xovcrTlas ev rcS toiovtg) t&v ireXas, ap^cov 8’ ixavbs d^ioi eavTOv t€ xal to>v dXXwv yeyovevai.
ka. Tt prp>;
a®. Ovxovv etyapev, OTav ytyvrjTai TavTa, xaOairep Tivd aibypov, ra? ^v^a? twv ttivovtcov biairvpovs yiyvopevas paXdaxwTepa^ ylyveadai C xal vetoTepas, waTe evaycoyovs fyjpftaiveiv Ttp bvvapevcp xal eiriaTapevw iraibeveiv Te xal irXaTTeiv, xaOdirep ot fprav veal; tovtov 3*
1	ffvyyiyvop.€vo>v t yiyvop.eva>v MSS. ; Keyo/jievwv Kuseb., Schanz.
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that of the majority, or indeed of the poets themselves. For although it is almost necessary for a poet to have a knowledge of harmony and rhythm, it is not necessary for him to know the third point also—namely, whether the representation is noble or ignoble1; but for our older singers a knowledge of all these three points is necessary, to enable them to determine what is first, what second in order of nobility; otherwise none of them will ever succeed ! in attracting the young to virtue by his incantations.
The primary intention of our argument, which was to demonstrate that our defence of the Dionysiac chorus was justifiable, has now been carried out to the best of our ability. Let us consider if that is really so. Such a gathering inevitably tends, as the drinking proceeds, to grow ever more and more uproarious; and in the case of the present day gatherings that is, as we said at the outset, an inevitable result.
clin. Inevitable.
i ath. Everyone is uplifted above his normal self, and is merry and bubbles over with loquacious audacity himself, while turning a deaf ear to his neighbours, and regards himself as competent to rule both himself and everyone else.
clin. To be sure.
ath. And did we not say that when this takes place, the souls of the drinkers turn softer, like iron, through being heated, and younger too; whence they become ductile, just as when they were young, in the hands of the man who has the skill and । ability to train and mould them. And now, even as
1 i.e. the composer, as such, is not concerned with the moral (or psychological) effect of the piece.
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elvat tov TrXdcTrjv tov avTov dtcrrep totc, tov dyaOov vopoOeTijv, ov vopovs elvat Set trvp'TTO-tlkovs, bvvapevovs tov eveX^riv /cal OappaXeov ckcivov ytyvopevov Kal dvata%vvTOTepov tov beovTos, Kal ovk eOeXovTa Ta^tv Kal to Kara pepos criyrjs Kal Xoyov Kal iroaews Kal povtTTjs vtto-pevetv, eOeXetv Trotetv irdvTa tovtois TavavTta, D Kal eicrtovTt t<w prj KaXw dappet tov koWlcttov btapaxov pevov1 (f>6/3ov elcTrepTretv o'lovs t etvat peTa SIktjs, ov atboi re Kal ataxvvTjv \0eiov cj)6/3ov] 2 oyvop&Kapev ;
KA. ’ E(TT4 Tai)Ta.
A®. Tovtojv 8e ye twv vopcov etvat vopocfrv-XaKas Kal awBrjptovpyovs avTocs tou? a0opv(3ovs Kal vrfyovTas TOtv prj vtj^ovtwv ffTpaTrjyov<>, (ov £?/ X(opl<? peOp SiapdxeoOai SeivoTepov rj 7roXe/uots eivat py peTa dpxpvTwv adopvflwv, Kal tov av prj bvvapevov eOeXeiv TreldeaOai tovtov Kal to?? E rjyepoai toi<? tov ktovvcrov, rot? vTtep e^rjKovTa eTrj yeyovocriv, icrrjv Kal pet^w ttjv alfTxyvrjv <f>epetv rj tov toi<; tov ’'A/jeo? aTretOovvTa apxpvaiv.
KA. ’Op0(W?.
A®. Ovkovv el ye etTj TotavTrj pev peOrj, TOiavTrj Se Trailed, pwv ovk d^eXrjdevTes av 01 TotovTot avpTroTat Kal paXXov (faiXoi rj irpoTepov aTraXXaTToiVTO aXXrjXarv, dXX ov^ loairep Ta vvv e^Qpot, KaTa vopov<? Zrj 3 iraaav ttjv ^vvovcriav 672 ^vyyevopevoi Kal aKoXovdTjaavTes ottotc dtjyrjyoivTO ol vrfyovTes to?? prj vrfyovcriv;
ka. ’Op^w?, el ye Btj etTj TOiavTrj oiav vvv Xeyeis.
1	Ziap.axoip.evov H. Richards: Ziap.ax&p*vov MSS.
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then, the man who is to mould them is the good legislator; he must lay down banqueting laws, able to control that banqueter who becomes confident and bold and unduly shameless, and unwilling to submit to the proper limits of silence and speech, of drinking and of music, making him consent to do in all ways the opposite,—laws able also, with the aid of justice, to fight against the entrance of such ignoble audacity, by bringing in that most noble fear which we have named “ modesty ” and “ shame.”
clin. That is so.
ath. And as law-wardens of these laws and cooperators therewith, there must be sober and sedate men to act as commanders over the un-sober; for to fight drunkenness without these would be a more formidable task than to fight enemies without sedate leaders. Any man who refuses willingly to obey these men and the officers of Dionysus (who are over sixty years of age) shall incur as much disgrace as the man who disobeys the officers of Ares, and even more.
clin. Quite right.
ath. If such was the character of the drinking and of the recreation, would not such fellow-drinkers be the better for it, and part from one another better friends than before, instead of enemies, as now? For they would be guided by laws in all their intercourse, and would listen to the directions given to the un-sober by the sober.
clin. True, if it really were of the character you describe.
2	[0e?oi/ <£o'8ov] bracketed by Badham, Schanz.
8	St? England: MSS. ’
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A®.	TOIPVP €K€tv6 J €Tl T7/S TOV &LOVV(TOV
8&jpeas i/reyco/zev a7rX<os, cos earn Kani] Kal eZs iroXiv ovk d^la irapa8e,)(€a0 ai.	Kal yap ctl
irXeiw tcs dv eire^eXOoi Xeycov, eirel Kal to peyicrTOV dyaOov o 8copeiTai Xeyeiv pev okvos els TOVS TTOXXOVS 8ta TO KaKWS tovs dvOpcoirovs B avTo viroXafteiv Kal yvoyvai Xe^Oev.
KA. To 1TOIOV 8y ;
A®. Aoyos tls apa Kal (f)ypy viroppel tfcos, cos 6 0eos ovtos vtto Tys pyTpvias 'Upas 8te<j)O-py6y Tys tyv%ys Tyv yvcopyv, 8tb Tas tc fiaK^eias Kal ircurav Tyv paviKyv epftdXXei ^opelav Tipu)-povpevos' 00ev Kal tov olvov eirl tovt avro 8e8(bpyTai. eyd> 8e Ta pev TOtavTa tois dcr^aXes yyovpevois eivai Xeyeiv irepl Oewv dc^lypi Xeyeiv, to 8e Toaov8e ol8a, otl irav £a)ov, oaov avia C irpoayKCL vovv e^eiv TeXewOevTL, tovtov Kal toctovtov ov8ev e^ov iroTe cfiveTai. ev tovtw 8y tu> ^pov(p ev co pyira) KeKTyTac Tyv oiKelav (frpovycriv, irav paiveTal Te Kal (3oa aTaKTws, Kal oTav aKTaivoMTij eavTo Ta^taTa, aid/cTa^ av iry8a. dvapvyaO&pev 8e otl povaLKys Te Kal
1	« Wj	>	\	>	f
yvpvaaTLKys ecpapev ap^as TavTas eivai,
ka. Mepvype0a' tI 8' ov ;
A®. Ovkovv Kal otl Tyv pvOpov tc Kal appovias D alaOyaiv tois dvOpdnrois yplv ev8e8wKevai Tyv ap^yv TavTyv ecpapev, 'A-iroXXcova 8e Kal Movcras Kal dXiovvaov avvaiTiovs1 yeyovevai ;
1 ffwanlovs: 6euv alriovs MSS. : tovtcov alrtovs Cornarius.
1 i.e. the “ frenzied ” motion ascribed to Dionysus is, rather
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ath. Then we must no longer, without qualification, bring that old charge against the gift of Dionysus, that it is bad and unworthy of admittance into a State. Indeed, one might enlarge considerably on this subject ; for the greatest benefit that gift confers is one which one hesitates to declare to the multitude, since, when declared, it is misconceived and misunderstood.
clin. What is that?
ath. There is a secret stream of story and report to the effect that the god Dionysus was robbed of his soul’s judgment by his stepmother Hera, and that in vengeance therefor he brought in Bacchic rites and all the frenzied choristry, and with the same aim bestowed also the gift of wine. These matters, however, 1 leave tp those who think it safe to say them about deities1; but this much I know,— that no creature is ever born in possession of that reason, or that amount of reason, which properly belongs to it when fully developed; consequently, every creature, during the period when it is still lacking in its proper intelligence, continues all in a frenzy, crying out wildly, and, as soon as it can get on its feet, leaping wildly. Let us remember how we said that in this we have the origin of music and gymnastic.2
clin. We remember that, of course.
ath. Do we not also remember how we said that from this origin there was implanted in us men the sense of rhythm and harmony, and that the joint authors thereof were Apollo and the Muses and the god Dionysus ?
a natural instinct exhibited in all child-life, and D. helps to reduce it to rhythm.	* Cp. 653 D ff.
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KA» Ilois yap ov ;
A©. Kal By Kal tov olvov ye, co? eobKev, 6 tow dXXcov Xoyos bva pavwpev c^yalv eir* Tbpwpia ry raw avOpcoirtov BeBoaOab’ 6 Be vvv Xeybpevos V(p' yptov (fidppaKov eirl rovvavrtov <f>ycrlv alBovs pev yfru^ys Kryaews eveKa BeBoaOab, crd) paios Be vy betas re Kal tcrxvos.
ka. KaXXtaTa, a> £eve, tov Xoyov direpvy-povevKas.
E a©. Kai rd pev By iys ^opelas yptarea Bia-TreirepdvOciy rd B' yptcrea, ottcos av eri BoKy, «	* x » /
irepavovp.ev ?} /cat, eaaopev ;
ka. Ilofa By Xeyecs, Kal ttws eKarepa Bbabpwv ;
A©. f,OXy pev irov ^opela oXy iralBevab<s yv yplv, tovtov B’ av to pev pvOpol re Kal appoviai to KaTd ryv <f>(ovyv.
ka. Nat.
A0. To Be ye Kara Tyv tov cra)paTO<s Kbvyaiv pvdpov pev KObvbv Ty tt}s <f)O)vy<i el^e Kbvycreb, ar-^ypa Be bBbov. ckci Be peXos y Tys (fxovys 673 KbvyabS.
ka. ' AJXydeaTaTa.
A0. Ta pev Toivvv Tys <l>o)vy<f pexpi vys tyuxys irpbs apeTyv irabBetas,1 ovk olB' ovTbva Tpoirov, (bvopaaapev povabKyv-
KA. 'Opdots pev ovv.
A0. Ta 3e ye tov aaipaTO?, a irab^ovTtov opxyGW GLiropev, eav p^XPL T’?<? TOU atopaTo^ apeTys y TObavTy KLvyabs ylyvyTab, Tyv evTex^ov ayayyyv eirl to tocovtov avTOV yvpvacrrbKyv irpoaeliTCopev.
1 dpcTTjv naibelas Ritter : dper^s iraiSelav MSS.
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clin. Certainly we remember.
ath. Moreover, as to wine, the account given by other people apparently is that it was bestowed on us men as a punishment, to make us mad ; but our own account, on the contrary, declares that it is a medicine given for the purpose of securing modesty of soul and health and strength of body.
clin. You have recalled our account admirably, Stranger.
ath. We may say, then, that the one half of the subject of choristry has now been disposed of. Shall we proceed at once to deal with the other half in whatever way seems best, or shall we leave it alone ?
clin. What halves do you mean? How are you dividing the subject ?
ath. In our view, choristry as a whole is identical with education as a whole ; and the part of this concerned with the voice consists of rhythms and harmonies.
clin. Yes.
ath. And the part concerned with bodily motion possesses, in common with vocal motion, rhythm ; besides which it possesses gesture as its own peculiar attribute, just as tune is the peculiar attribute of vocal motion.
clin. Very true.
ath. Now the vocal actions which pertain to the training of the soul in excellence we ventured somehow to name “ music.”
clin. And rightly so.
ath. As regards the bodily actions which we called playful dancing,—if such action attains to bodily excellence, we may term the technical guidance of the body to this end “ gymnastic.”
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B ka. 'OpOoiaia.
A0. To 3e iy<; povcriKys, o vvv By ax^Bov ypiav BtGXyXvfievai Ty$ 'Xppetas elirop,ev Kal BiairGTrcpavOai, Kal vvv outgjs eipyadw" to Se ypiiav key cd pev, y tfws Kal iry iroiyieov ;
ka. *O apuxre, Kpycrl Kal AaKeBaipovlois Bidkey6pev os, povcriKys irepi BickGovTcov yptov, ekkciirovitov Be yvpvacrTiKys, rl itotg o'lei croi iroTepov ypd>v airoKpiveicrOai irpo<> Taviyv ryv epdrrya’tv ;
A©.	'AiroKeKpiaOai eytoy av ere tftaiyv cr^eBov
C Taur* epopevov ffa^, Kal pavddvw to? epdrrycTis over a avry rd vvv diroKpuris t earlv, <09 eiirov Kal eTi TrpoaTa^is Biair epavaerOai ra irepl yvpivaariKys.
KA. '"Apiad' vire\afie<; re Kal ovtto By iroiei.
A@. HotyTeov’ ovBe yap irdvv ^dkeirov ecrTiv elireiv vpdiv ye dpxj)OT€poi<i yvdpipia. irokv yap ev Taviy iy i‘^xvy irkeov ep/ireipias y ev eKelvy /X-eT€^€7€.
KA. ^xeBov aXyGy Xeyet?.
A0. Ovkovv av TavTy<; apxy pev t?)s iraiBicd; D to Kaia (frvcriv iryBav elOladai irav ^eoov, to B' dv0p(t)irivov, a>? eefiap^ev, a'iaOycriv \aj3ov tov pvvpov eyevvyae Te opxyvtv Kai gtgkg, tov oe pieXovg viropipvyaKovTos Kal eyGipovTos tov pvOpov, KoivatOevT aXXyXoit; xopeiav Kal iraiBiav GTGKGTyv.
KA. ' AXyOetrTaTa.
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clin. Quite rightly.
ath. As to music, which was referred to when we said a moment ago that the one half of choristry had been described and disposed of,—let us say the same of it now; but as to the other half, are we to speak about it, or what are we to do ?
clin. My good sir, you are conversing with Cretans and Lacedaemonians, and we have discussed the subject of music; what reply, then, to your question do you suppose that either of us will make, when the subject left still untouched is gymnastic ?
ath. You have given me a pretty clear answer, I should say, in putting this question; although it is a question, I understand it to be also (as I say) an answer—or rather, an actual injunction to give a full account of gymnastic.
clin. You have grasped my meaning excellently: please do so.
ath. Do it I must; and indeed it is no very hard task to speak of things well known to you both. For you are far better acquainted with this art than with the other.
clin. That is about true.
ath. The origin of the play1 we are speaking of is to be found in the habitual tendency of every living creature to leap; and the human creature, by acquiring, as we said, a sense of rhythm, generated and brought forth dancing; and since the rhythm is suggested and awakened by the tune, the union of these two brought forth choristry and play.
clin. Very true.
1 i.c. playful motion, or dancing, as contrasted with “music ” ( or “harmony”) which springs from the tendency to cry out.
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A®. Kal to pev, (f>apev, yBy BteXyXvdapev avTov, to 3e iretpacrbpeda etjiegys BieXdetv.
ka. Ildvv pev ovv.
A®. ’EtFI TOLVVV T7} TT)S pedy? XPtl'O’ TOV koXo-E (f)(ova TrpwTov eirtOoipev, el Kal a(f>u)v ^vvBoKet.
ka. Uotov By Kal TLva X,eyei9 ;
A®. Ei pev tis ttoXis d><f ovtrys (nrovBys tw eTTtTyBevpaTt tw vvv elpypevrp xpytreTat peTa vbpwv Kal rdgetix;, <09 tov aax^povetv eve/ca peXeTT)1 x,PU)P'^vy> Kai1 twv dXXwv yBovlov py a(f>e^6Tai d)cravT(o<s Kal KaTa tov ainov Xoyov, tov KpaTeiv avT(ov eveKa py^avcopevy, tovtov \	\	f	r/	/	'	’
pev tov TpoTTOV clttcktl tovtois ^pyaTeov" ei o <09 TraiSia re, Kal e^eaTat to> fiovXopevtp, Kal 674 OTav (BovXyTat,, Kal.peO' <ov av /SovXyTat, irtveiv peT e'TTLTyBevpd.Twv dtvTtvwvovv dXXtov, ovk av TiOeipyv TavTyv Tyv yfry^ov, 609 Bet ttotc pe0y 'XpyaOat TavTyv Tyv ttoXlv y tovtov tov avBpa, aXX’ €Tt pdXXov Ty<s KpyTtov Kal AaKeBatpovleov 'Xpelas irpocrdeipyv av too to>v KapxyBovltov voptp, pyBeiroTe pyBeva eirl crrpaTOTreBov yevecrQat tovtov tov 'irdparos, dXX' vBpoTToaiat^ ^vyylyveaOat tovtov tov xpovov airavTa, Kal KaTa iroXiv pyTe BovXov pyTe BovXyv yeveadat pyBeiroTe, pyBe
By	X >	\ A * V
ap^0PTa9 tovtov tov eviavTov ov av apx<oat, pyo av KvfiepvyTas pyBe BiKacrTas evepyovs ovTas otvov yevecrOat to Traparrav, pyB' o<tti9 (BovXev-aopevof ei9 ftovXyv d^tav Ttva Xoyov (rvvepxeTai, pyBe ye ped' ypepav pyBeva to irapairav, el py crwpaaKtas y vbaa>v eveKa, pyB' av vvKToap, OTav
1 /teXcTj? Euseb., Schanz: p.eKeri]s MSS.
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ath. Of choristry we have already discussed the one part, and we shall next endeavour to discuss the other part.
cun. By all means.
ath. But, if you both agree, let us first put the finishing stroke to our discourse on the use of drink.
clin. What, or what kind of, finish do you mean ?
ath. If a State shall make use of the institution now mentioned in a lawful and orderly manner, regarding it in a serious light and practising it with a view to temperance, and if in like manner and with a like object, aiming at the mastery of them, it shall allow indulgence in all other pleasures,—then they must all be made use of in the manner described. But if, on the other hand, this institution is regarded in the light of play, and if. anyone that likes is to be allowed to drink whenever he likes and with any companions he likes, and that in conjunction with all sorts of other institutions,—then I would refuse to vote for allowing such a State or such an individual ever to indulge in drink, and I would go even beyond the practice of the Cretans and Lacedaemonians 1; and to the Carthaginian law, which ordains that no soldier on the march should ever taste of this potion, but confine himself for the whole of the time to waterdrinking only, I would add this, that in the city also no bondsman or bondsmaid should ever taste of it; and that magistrates during their year of office, and pilots and judges while on duty, should taste no wine at all; nor should any councillor, while attending any important council; nor should anyone whatever taste of it at all, except for reasons of bodily training or health, in the day-time; nor
i Cp. Bk. i. 637a. b.
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ervLvor) Tt? vratSas rroieiarOat, avrjp rj Kal yvvij. Kal aXXa irdp/rroXXa dv rts Xeyoi, ev 0I9 rots vovv re Kal vbpov e^ovcriv opObv ov rroreos olvo<;’ 0 ware Kara, rov Xoyov rovrov ovb' apsireXwvtov1
dv rroXXwv beoc ovb' yrtvi rroXei, raKra be rd r aXXa dv eii) yecopy-jjiiara Kal iraaa -q bcatra, Kal hr) rd ye rrepl olvov cr^ebbv avravrcov ep.p,erpb-rara Kal oXlyiara yiyvotr dv. ovros, <a gevot, y/jbLV, ei ^vvboKei, KoXo(f>a)v eirl r& rrepl oivov Xbyw prjdevri eiprjcrOw.
KA. KaXcos, Kal gvvboKei.
1 anireKcbvwv Euseb.: ap.ireKwv MSS.
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should anyone do so by night—be he man or woman —when proposing to procreate children. Many other occasions, also, might be mentioned when wine should not be drunk by men who are swayed by right reason and law. Hence, according to this argument, there would be no need for any State to have a large number of vineyards; and while all the other agricultural products, and all the foodstuffs, would be controlled, the production of wine especially would be kept within the smallest and most modest dimensions. Let this, then, Strangers, if you agree, be the finishing stroke which we put to our discourse concerning wine.
clin. Very good; we quite agree.
163
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676	A©. Tavxa pev ovv brj xavxy TroXirctas S
apXVv xlva Trore ^wfiev yeyovevab ; pwv ovk evdevbe Tbs av avxrjv paaxa re Kal KaXXbaxa Kaxlbob;
KA. Hotfev ;
A0. r'O0€v irep Kal xr^v xwv iroXewv eirbbocrbv els apexrjv pexafiabvovcrosv1 apa Kal KaKbav eKa-arxoxe Oeaxeov.
KA. Aeyets 3e nrodev ;
A0. Olpab pev airo ^povov pifeovs re Kab B airebplas Kal xwv pexafioXwv ev tg> xobovxw.
KA. Xeyeis ;
A0. 0epe, a</>’ ov TroXeis x' elal Kal avflpwrrot xroXbxevopevob, Sokccs av tfoxc Kaxavorpxab %povov TrXrjOos oaov yeyovev ;
ka. Ovkovv pabbov ye ovSaptos.
A0. To 8e ye, <o<? axrXexov xb Kal aptfyavov av 9f
eivt , x ,
ka. Haw pev ovv xovxo ye.
AO. Mwi> ovv ov pvplab pev evrl pvpiacs ypiv yeyovacrb iroXebs ev xovxtp xtp ^povfp, Kaxa xbv avxov 3e xov ttX^Oovs Xoyov ovk eXaxxovs €<j>0ap-C pevab; TTeTroXixevpevab S’ av Tracras iroXi/relas TroXXaKbs eKaaxa^ov ; Kal xoxe pev e^ eXaxxovwv pel^ovs, xoxe Se eK peb^ovurv eXaxxovs, Kal 'XGbpous eK fteXxbbvurv yeyovaab Kal fteXxLovs ck \ebpbvo>v ;
1 fifTafiaivoviTaiv Boeckh : p.erafialvovffai' MSS.
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ath. So much for that, then! Now, what are we to say about the origin of government ? Would not the best and easiest way of discerning it be from this standpoint ?
clin. What standpoint ?
ath. That from which one should always observe the progress of States as they move towards either goodness or badness.
clin. What point is that?
ath. The observation, as I suppose, of an infinitely long period of time and of the variations therein occurring.
clin. Explain your meaning.
ath. Tell me now: do you think you could ever ascertain the space of time that has passed since cities came into existence and men lived under civic rule ?
clin. Certainly it would be no easy task.
ath. But you can easily see that it is vast and immeasurable ?
clin. That I most certainly can do.
ath. During this time, have not thousands upon thousands of States come into existence, and, on a similar computation, just as many perished? And have they not in each case exhibited all kinds of constitutions over and over again ? And have they not changed at one time from small to great, at another from great to small, and changed also from good to bad and from bad to good ?
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KA. 'AvayKaiov.
~A®. Tavrrjs dy irepi Xaftwpev, el 3vvat/ze0a, t?}? peTaftoXrjs tijv air lav Taya yap dv taw? dei^eiev ypliv tijv irpwTrjv twv iroXiTetwv yeveaiv xai peTd/Baaiv.
ka. Ev Xeyets, koi irpo0vp,ei(T0aL dei ae p,ev o diavoei irepl avTwv airocfracvopievov, yp,as de ^vveirop,evovs.
677	a®. ’Ap ovv vpliv ol iraXaiol Xdyoi dXrfleiav
eyeiv nva do/covcrtv ;
KA. IIoioi dr] ;
A®. To 7roXXa? av0pwirwv (j)0opas yeyovevai KaraicXva-p,ois Te Kai voaois Kal aXXois iroWolSi ev ois (Bpayy ti twv av0pwirwv XelireerOai yevos-
KA. IJdvv p,ev ovv iri0avdv to toiovtov irav iravTi.
A®. <&epe drj, voijampiev pdav twv iroXXwv TavTijv T7)V TW KaTaKXvapLw iTOTe yevopevyv.
ka. To iroiov ti irepl avTYfi diavoiqOevTes ;
B a®. fl? oi TOTe irepiipvyovTes ttjv <f)0opdv <r^e-dov opeioi Tive^ dv eiev vopLrpj, ev Kopvcfiai^ irov o’p.tKpa ^wirvpa tov twv av0pwirwv diacrecrwa-p,eva 7€vov9.
KA. ArjXov.
A®. Kal drj tov? tojovtov? ye avayKTj irov twv aXXwv aireipovs eivai Te^ywv Kal twv ev to?? aaTeai irpos aXXyXovs pny^avwv et? Te irXeove^las Kai (fiiXoveiKias, Kai oiroa dXXa KaKOvpyyp,aTa irpos aXXtfXovs eirivoovcriv.
KA. EZzco? yovv.
C A®. ®wp,ev dr] Tas ev tois iredlois iroXets Kal
1 Deucalion’s Flood : cp. Polit. 270 C.
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clin. Necessarily.
ath. Of this process of change let us discover, if we can, the cause ; for this, perhaps, would show us what is the primary origin of constitutions, as well as their transformation.
clin. You are right; and we must all exert ourselves,—you to expound your view about them, and we to keep pace with you.
ath. Do you consider that there is any truth in the ancient tales ?
clin. What tales ?
ath. That the world of men has often been destroyed by floods, plagues, and many other things, in such a way that only a small portion of the human race has survived.
clin. Everyone would, regard such accounts as perfectly credible.
ath. Come now, let us picture to ourselves one of the many catastrophes,—namely, that which occurred once upon a time through the Deluge.1
clin. And what are we to imagine about it ?
ath. That the men who then escaped destruction must have been mostly herdsmen of the hills, scanty embers of the human race preserved somewhere on the mountain-tops.
clin. Evidently.
ath. Moreover, men of this kind must necessarily have been unskilled in the arts generally, and especially in such contrivances as men use against one another in cities for purposes of greed and rivalry and all the other villainies which they devise one against another.
clin. It is certainly probable.
ath. Shall we assume that the cities situated in the
PLATO
irpos OaXarTT) KaTotKOvaas apBijv ev tw totc Xpovcp Bba(f>0eipea0ab;
KA. ®(bp€V.
A®. Ovkovv opyava Te 'irdvra aTroXXvaOab, Kat el rt re^in/s r/v exo pev ov aTrovBaiws evp^pevov f) 'rroXiriK'fy; r) Kat crocjdas Ttvbs eTepas, TrdvTa eppetv ravra ev tw Tore xpov<p ^^aopev ; Trebs 1 yap av, • >f	if	if	/ C* c/	\	7	<
w apterre, et ye epeve raoe ovtw tov iravTa xpovov co? vvv BtaKeKocrpiprat, Katvbv avevptaKeTo irore Kat oriovv;
ka. <’H ovv> tovto,2 oTt pev yap pvpbaKbs pvpta €tt) BteXdvOavev dpa tovs tot€, x^ia & d<j> ov yeyovev rj Bls ToaavTa ctt) Ta pev AaiBdXfp KaTatfravy pyeyore],3 Ta ^e 'Optpet, Ta 3e IlaXa-prj^eb, Ta Be Trept povcrbKyv l&apava Kal 'OXvpTrcp, Trepl Xvpav Be ’Apfjnovi, tcl Bl aXXa dXXots irdpiroXXa, cos eiros etTretv Kal irpdypv ye-yovoTa ;
a®. *Ap’ oterO', w KXetvla, tov (frlXov otl irapeXwres, tov	%0es yevbpevov ;
KA. Mew (/>pd^ets 'EiTrtpevtByv ;
A®. Nai tovtov' ttoXv yap vplv virepeirriBycre rV pr)XavilfJ,'a'rl r°vs ^vpiravTas, &> <j)bXe, b Xoyw pev 'HaioBos epavTeveTo irdXab, Tft> 8’ epyw eKetvos direTeXeaev, &>s vpels (f>aTe.
KA. <$>apev yap ovv.
1	Withlmmisch and Burnet, I assign irws . . . 6tiovv to Ath., not to Clin, (as Zur., al.)
2	<th o3f> I add: Schanz reads ravr' oil n, Hermann tovto otei: Zur. omits tovto.
3	pyeyoi'e] bracketed by Ast, Schanz.
1 Cp. 642 D.
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plains and near the sea were totally destroyed at the time ?
clin. Let us assume it.
ath. And shall we say that all implements were lost, and that everything in the way of important arts or inventions that they may have had,— whether concerned with politics or other sciences,— perished at that time ? For, supposing that things had remained all that time ordered just as they are now, how, my good sir, could anything new have ever been invented ?
clin. Do you mean that these things were unknown to the men of those days for thousands upon thousands of years, and that one or two thousand years ago some of them were revealed to Daedalus, some to Orpheus, some to. Palamedes, musical arts to Marsyas and Olympus, lyric to Amphion, and, in short, a vast number of others to other persons—all dating, so to say, from yesterday or the day before ?
ath. Are you aware, Clinias, that you have left out your friend who was literally a man of yesterday ?
clin. Is it Epimenides1 you mean?
ath. Yes, I mean him. For he far outstripped everybody you had, my friend, by that invention of his of which he was the actual producer, as you Cretans say, although Hesiod 2 had divined it and spoken of it long before.
clin. We do say so.
2 Op. D. 40 f.
vfarioi, ovSe taaffiv Strtp it X toy %/j.itrv iravrAs,
ou8* Stroy £y p-aKaxV re Kal afftpobekcp p.ey’ ovetap.
Hesiod’s allusion to the “great virtue residing in mallow and asphodel ” is supposed to have suggested to Epimenides his “ invention” of a herbal concoction, or “elixir of life.”
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AO. Ovkovv ovtgo by Xeywpev fyeiv rbre, ore eyevero y (j)3opd, rd irepl tov? avO pdnrovs irpdy-para, pvplav pev rtva cfroflepav epyplav, yys S’ acftdovov TrXyflos TrdpTroXv, Ipbcov Se rcbv aXXwv eppovrcov BovkoXl arra, teal et rt ttov atyebv TrepiXeKpflev ervy^ave yevos, criravia xal ravra G78 vepovatv eivat ^yv ro ye1 Kar dp'^as-
KA. Tt pyv ;
AO. IloXeco? Se Kal TroXtrelas nrept Kal vopo-Qecrias, mv vvv 6 Xoyo? yplv TrapearyKev, ap' d>s €7Tos etTreiv olbpeda Kal pvypyv eivat rb rrapdirav ;
KA. Ovbapcbs.
ao. Ovkovv e£ eKeivwv rcbv btaKeipevcov ovrco rd vvv yeyovev yplv ^vpiravra, TroXeis re Kal TroXtreiat Kal re^vat Kal vbpot Kal tfoWt) pev TTovTjpia, ttoXXt) be Kal apery ;
ka. IIw? Xeyeis ;
B ao. *Ajo’ olbpeOa, co Oavpdate, robs rore airei-povs bvras rroXXcbv pev KaXwv rebv Kara rd derry, TToXXcov be Kal rtbv evavricov, reXeovs irpos dperyv y Kal irpbs KaKtav yeyovevat ;
ka. KaXco? elrres, Kat pavddvopev b Xeyets.
A©. Ovkovv rrpolbvros pev rov ^pbvov, rrXy-Ovovros S’ ypebv rov yevovs, eis rrdvra rd vvv KaOe-aryKora irpoeXyXvGe trdvra ;
KA. 'OpObrara.
AO. Ovk e^al^vys ye, co? etKos, Kara aptKpbv be ev rrap'TToXXw nvl ^povep.
0 KA. Kai paXa TTperret rov0’ ovreos.
ao. ’E/c yap rcov v-^yXcbv els rd rrebta Kara-fiaivetv, dtpai, Tract ^>6/3os evavXos eyeybvet,
1 to 7« : tJtc MSS. (rb England).
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ath. Shall we, then, state that, at the time when the destruction took place, human affairs were in this position: there was fearful and widespread desolation over a vast tract of land; most of the animals were destroyed, and the few herds of oxen and flocks of goats that happened to survive afforded at the first but scanty sustenance to their herdsmen ?
clin. Yes.
ath. And as to the matters with which our present discourse is concerned—States and statecraft and legislation,—do we think they could have retained any memory whatsoever, broadly speaking, of such matters ?
clin. By no means.
ath. So from those men, in that situation, there has sprung the whole of .our present order—States and constitutions, arts and laws, with a great amount both of evil and of good ?
clin. How do you mean ?
ath. Do we imagine, my good Sir, that the men of that age, who were unversed in the ways of city life—many of them noble, many ignoble,—were perfect either in virtue or in vice ?
clin. Well said ! We grasp your meaning.
ath. As time went on and our race multiplied, all things advanced—did they not ?—to the condition which now exists.
clin. Very true.
ath. But, in all probability, they advanced, not all at once, but by small degrees, during an immense space of time.
clin. Yes, that is most likely.
ath. For they all, I fancy, felt as it were still ringing in their ears a dread of going down from the highlands to the plains.
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KA. IT cos 8* ov ;
A0. *Ap’ ovk acrpevoi pev eavTOvs ewpaw St oXiyoryra ev tols 7repi%1 eKelvov tov ^pbvov, <ra>2 tropeia 8e, war €7r’ aXXtfXovs Tore TropevecOac Kara yrjv rj Kara OaXarrav, avv Tais Teyyavs cos eirot elireLv iravTa a^ebbv aTroXatXei ; ^vpplayeLV ovv aXXtfXois ovk yjv, olpat, crc^obpa D bwarov 'O-L&i]pos yap Kal )(aXKbs Kal iravra ra pcTaXXela avyKe^v^va y^avLcrTO, wore airopla iraaa r}v tov avaKaOaipeadat Ta roiavra, ^pvoTo-pta<s re efyov airdviv. el yap ttov tl Kal irepi-yeyovbs yv bpyavov ev opeat, Tavra pev Ta\y KaTaTpiftevTa rp^dvicrTO, a\Xa S’ ovk epeXXe yevp-aeadaL Trplv iraXiv rj t&v p,eTaXXe<i)v ox[)lkolto fit’s avdpdtirovs Te^vrp
ka. II<Ss yap av ;
a©, repeats 8^ -Troaats varepov olbpeda tovO ovTto yeyovevai;
E ka. ArjXov ort TraprroXXais tlctIv.
A®. Ovkovv Kal Texyai, oaaLirep aL^rjpov 8eov-rat Kal ^oXkov Kal tow tolovtcov airavTurv, tov avTov xpdvov Kal ctl irXelova rfyaviap,evac av elev ev T<p tot€ ;
ka. Tt firp);
A©. Kat Tolvvv <TTa(TL<; apa Kal aroXe^os d-rroXtoXeL KaTa tov totc XP^vov iroXXaxy.
ka. n<Ss;
A0. Up&TOV [lev yyaTTcov Kal e<f>LXo(j)povovvTO aXX^Xovs 3t* eprjplav, eireLTa ov TrepLpd^TO^ yv 679 avTOis 7) Tpofyrp vopLrp; ydp ovk yv airavLS, el psr) TLai Kar ap'xas tacos, y to TrXeLVTOV ^Le^cov ev
1 irept|: irepi MSS., edd. ■ <t«> added by Schanz. 172
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clin. Of course.
atu. And because there were so few of them round about in those days, were they not delighted to see one another, but for the fact that means of transport, whereby they might visit one another by sea or land, had practically all perished along with the arts ? Hence intercourse, I imagine, was not very easy. For iron and bronze and all the metals in the mines had been flooded and had disappeared; so that it was extremely difficult to extract fresh metal; and there was a dearth, in consequence, of felled timber. For even if there happened to be some few tools still left somewhere on the mountains, these were soon worn out, and they could not be replaced by others until men had rediscovered the art of metal-working.
clin. They could not.
ath. Now, how many generations, do we suppose, had passed before this took place ?
clin. A great many, evidently.
ath. And during all this period, or even longer, all the arts that require iron and bronze and all such metals must have remained in abeyance ?
clin. Of course.
ath. Moreover, civil strife and war also disappeared during that time, and that for many reasons.
clin. How so ?
ath. In the first place, owing to their desolate state, they were kindly disposed and friendly towards one another; and secondly, they had no need to quarrel about food. For they had no lack of flocks and herds (except perhaps some of them at the outset), and in that age these were what men mostly
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rtp rare ypdvtp' ydXaKTOs ydp Kal Kpewv ovBapw; evBeets rjcrav, en 8e 0Tjpevovres ov cfjavXrjv ovB' oXtyijv rpotfdjv irapeLyovro. Kal prjv apireyovij^ ye Kal arpwpvrj^ Kal otKrjaewv Kal GKevtov eprrv-p(ov re Kal drrvpwv eviropow at irXacrriKal ydp Kal oaat irXeKTtKal rwv re^ycov ov8e ev ttpoaSeov-B rat cri8ijpov‘ ravra Be irdvra tovtg> rd) reyya
Oeo<i eBwKe iropl^etv rots dvdp(t)iroL<i, tv oirore eis ttjv roiavTTjv diropiav eXdoiev, eyov ^XdcrTTjv Kal eiriBocriv to rtdv dvOpdirwv yevo<;. rrevyre^ p,ev Btj Bia to Tocovrov a<f>oBpa ovk rjcrav, ovB' vird
9 £»
V o
rrevias dvayKa^op,evoi Bid<f)opoi eavTots eytyvovro' irKovatoi, o ovk av ttot eyevovro a'ypvaroL re Kab
•>	/	n	raz »	> z	« i i 9 a»
avapyvpob ovre^ [o Tore ev eKecvots TrapTjv]. y o av irore ^vvobKba pbrjre irXovrof ^vvoiktj pbrjre rrevla, cryeBbv ev ravrrj yevvabdrara rjOij ylyvobr
C av ovre yap vfipis ovr dBiKba, ^rjXol re av Kal (pObvoi ovk eyylyvovrab. dyaOol pev Btj Btd ravra re rjaav Kal Bid ttjv Xeyopevijv evrjOebav a 7«p Tjfcovov tcaKa /cab aba^pa, evT)vec<i ovres rjyovvro aXifOearara Xeyeadai Kal eireiOovro. ^ev3o<? ydp virovoeiv ovBel<; Tjirlararo Btd crotfdav, cocrirep rd vvv, aXXa irepl 6eG)v re Kal dvdpdrirtov rd Xeybpeva dXTjOrj vopl^ovres efov Kara ravra' f	*	/	r/>\
Oboirep rjaav robovrob rravTairaa-bv obov? avrovs rjpet<i dprt BteXrjXvOapev.
D
KA. ’Eynoi yovv Btj
Kal r&Be ovra)
ravra
gvvBoKei.
A®. Ovkovv ebirwpbev on yeveal BbaftbovcraL rroXXal tovtov tov rpdirov rwv irpb KaTaKXvajjlov yeyovdrarv Kal rwv vvv areyvorepob pev Kal dya-1 [5 . . . rap^y] omitted by Ficinus.
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lived on: thus they were well supplied with milk and meat, and they procured further supplies of food, both excellent and plentiful, by hunting. They were also well furnished with clothing and coverlets and houses, and with vessels for cooking and other kinds; for no iron is required for the arts of moulding and weaving, which two arts God gave to men to furnish them with all these necessaries, in order that the human race might have means of sprouting and increase whenever it should fall into such a state of distress. Consequently, they were not excessively poor, nor were they constrained by stress of poverty to quarrel one with another; and, on the other hand, since they were without gold and silver, they could never have become rich. Now a community which has no communion with either poverty or wealth is generally the one in which the noblest characters will be formed; for in it there is no place for the growth of insolence and injustice, of rivalries and jealousies. So these men were good, both for these reasons and because of their simple-mindedness, as it is called; for, being simple-minded, when they heard things called bad or good, they took what was said for gospel-truth and believed it. For none of them had the shrewdness of the modern man to suspect a falsehood; but they accepted as true the statements made about gods and men, and ordered their lives by them. Thus they were entirely of the character we have just described.
clin. Certainly Megillus and I quite agree with what you say.
ath. And shall we not say that people living in this fashion for many generations were bound to be unskilled, as compared with either the antediluvians
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deaTepoi irpbs re Tas aXXas pieXXovcriv eivai, Te^yas Kal irpbs Tas iroXeyiKas, oaat re ire^al Kai oaai Kara OaXarrav yiyvovTai Ta vvv, Kal bcrai by Kara iroXiv, ovopid ttov 1 biKai Kal aTaaeis Xeyopevai, XoyoiS epyois re p,ep,yxeivyp,evai Traaas piTfXavas ets to KaKovpyeiv re aXXijXous Kal E dbiKetv, evyOecrTepoi be Kal dvbpetbjepoi Kal ap,a aaxfipovea'TepoL Kal f-vp/TravTa biKaioTepoi ; to be tovtcov airiov yby bieXyXvOapiev.
ka. ’Op^ws Xeye^s.
A©. JXeXe'xOw by ravra yp,lv Kal ra tovtois ^vveirbpieva en Travra eipyaOto Tovb’ eveKa, iva ooO voyawpiev tois totc vopicov tis ttot yv xpeia Kai tis yv vop,o0eTys avTois-
ka. Kat KaXws .ye eipyKas.
A©. * A p’ ovv eKeivoi pev ovt ebeovTO vop,o0eTWV ovt€ tto) et/iiXei KaTa tovtovs tovs xpovovs yly~ veadai to toiovtov ; ovbe yap ypapipiaTa eaTi 7r&> tois ev tout® t® p.epei Tys irepibbov yeyovbaiv, aXX’ edeai Kal tois Xeyopievois iraTpiois vbpiois eirbp,evoi ^waiv.
ka. EZ/cos yovv.
a©. IIoXiTeZas be ye yby Kal Tporros eaTi tls ovtos.
ka. TZs;
B a©. koKoval pioi nravTes Tyv ev tout® t® ^pou® TroXiTelav bvvaaTeiav KaXeiv, y Kal vvv €Ti TroXXaxov Kal ev ''EXXiyo’i Kal KaTa fiap-fldpovs eaTi* Xeyei b' avTyv ttov Kal ^Opiypos
1 ovofj.d irov: /j.6vov avrov MSS. (ov6p.ari Badham)
1	Cp. Arist. Pol. 1252b 17 ff. This “ headship,” which is
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or the men of to-day, and ignorant of arts in general and especially of the arts of war as now practised by land and sea, including those warlike arts which, disguised under the names of law-suits and factions, are peculiar to cities, contrived as they are with every device of word and deed to inflict mutual hurt and injury; and that they were also more simple and brave and temperate, and in all ways more righteous ? And the cause of this state of things we have already explained.
clin. Quite true.
ath. We must bear in mind that the whole purpose of what we have said and of what we are going to say next is this,—that we may understand what possible need of laws the men of that time had, and who their lawgiver was.
clin. Excellent.
ath. Shall we suppose that those men had no need of lawgivers, and that in those days it was not as yet usual to have such a thing ? For those born in that age of the world’s history did not as yet possess the art of writing, but lived by following custom and what is called “ patriarchal ” law.
clin. That is certainly probable.
ath. But this already amounts to a kind of government.
clin. What kind ?
ath. Everybody, I believe, gives the name of “ headship ” to the government which then existed, —and it still continues to exist to-day among both Greeks and barbarians in many quarters.1 And, of course, Homer 2 mentions its existence in connexion the hereditary personal authority of the father of a family or chief of a clan, we should term “patriarchy.”
2	Odyss. ix. 112ff.
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yeyovevab rrepl rriv twv K.vkX(ott(i)v ocfcncrtv, eliroov
TObcrtv S’ our dyopal /SovKirfopob ovre Oepbares,
aXX o'b y v^ttjXwv opewv valovab Kap-qva
ev aireaab yXa<f>vpotab, 0epbareveb Se eKaa-TO<?
0 iralbwv rfi aXo^wv, ovS* dXXtfXwv dXe-yovabv.
ka. ’Eot/ce ye 6 irobryTTfi vplv outos yeyovevab 'Xaplebs. Kal yap &rj Kal aXXa avrov SbeXrjXv-0apev paX' aareta, ov pyv iroXXa ye' ov yap a<f)68pa xpwpeOa ol Kp??Te<? Tots ^evbKols irobrj-paabv.
me. fH/xets S’ av xpoipeOa pev, Kal eobKe ye Kparelv twv roiovrwv irobryroiv' ov pevrob A.aKG>-vbKov ye, aXXa rbva paXXov 'Iwvikov filov Sbe^ep-D )(eTab eKaarore. vvv prjv ev tw aw Xoyw eobKe paprvpeiv, to ap^alov avrwv cttI Tyv dyptoryra 8bd pvOoXoyta^ eiraveveyKwv.
A©. Nat’ ^vppaprvpeb yap Kal Xaftwpev ye avrov p^vvrrjv orb robavrab rroXbrelab ylyvovrai rrore.
ka. KaXws-
a®. Mo>i/ ovv ovk eK rovrwv rwv Kara ptav OLKr/abv Kal Kara yevos dbearrappevwv vtto aTropla^ rry; ev rats $>0opals, ev ols ro Trpeaftvrarov apyeb 8bd ro rr)v ap^yv avrols ck Trarpos Kal prjrpos E ^eyovevab, ols erropevob KaOairep opvbOes dyeXrjv piav Trobtjaovab, rrarpovopovpevob Kal fiaabXeiav iraawv dbKabordryv /3aaiXevopevoi ;
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with the household system of the Cyclopes, where he says—
“ No halls of council and no laws are theirs, But w’ithin hollow caves on mountain heights Aloft they dwell, each making his own law For wife and child ; of others reck they naught.”
clin. This poet of yours seems to have been a man of genius. We have also read other verses of his, and they were extremely fine ; though in truth we have not read much of him, since we Cretans do not indulge much in foreign poetry.
meg. But we Spartans do, and we regard Homer as the best of them; all the same, the mode of life he describes is always Ionian rather than Laconian. And now he appears to be confirming your statement admirably, when in his legendary account he ascribes the primitive habits of the Cyclopes to their savagery.
ath. Yes, his testimony supports us; so let us take him as evidence that polities of this sort do sometimes come into existence.
clin. Quite right.
ath. Did they not originate with those people who lived scattered in separate clans or in single households, owing to the distress which followed after the catastrophes ; for amongst these the eldest holds rule, owing to the fact that the rule proceeds from the parents, by following w’hom they form a single flock, like a covey of birds, and live under a patriarchal government and a kingship which is of all kingships the most just?
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KA. Haw p€V ovv.
A©. Mera 3e ravra ye eZs to kolvov pel^ovs <7roipvas>1 irotovvres [TroXet?] irXecovs avvep^pv-rat, Kai cttl yewpyias ras ev rais vTrwpeiais rpe-681 rrovrai rrpdaras, TrepifioXovs re alpacrudiSeis rivas "	_ ,	9 » z	•'/)	/ rr	«
rei^aov <r > epvpara rwv uripLojv eveKa iroiovv-rat, plav ObKiav av Koivpv Kai peyaX-ryv dirore-Xovvres-
KA. To yovv cIkos rav0' ovroa yiyveaOai.
A0. Tt 8e ; roSe apa ovk cIkos ;
ka. To TTObOV ;
A0. Twz> olKifaewv rovrcov pei^ovwv av^avo-pevwv eK rwv eXarrbvwv Kai Trparrtov, CKaaryv rwv apiKpdav nrapebvab Kara yevos e^ovaav rov B re Ttpea^vrarov dp%ovra Kai avrrj^i eOrj arra iBba Sia rb ^wpi^ aWrjXwv oiKeiv, erepa abp' erepwv ovrcov r&v yevvprbpwv re Kai dpe^dvrwv a ebObaOrjaav irepi 0eov<; re Kai eavrovs Kocrpico-repftiv pev Koapicbrepa Kai avSpiKwv dvbpiKwrepa' \	\	/	rz	t t
Kai Kara rpovrov ovrcos eKaarovs ra$ avrwv av atpeaeis3 eZs too? rrabSas dirorvrrovpevov<i Kai TraibcDV iraLoas, o Xeyopev, rjfccLv	lolovs
vbpovs el<? rqv pei^ova ^vvoudav.
ka. H(b<i yap ov ;
0	A©. Kal p^v rov<f ye avrwv vopovs apeaKeiv
eKaarrois avayKaibv ttov, robs Se rtbv aXXwv vcrrepovs.
KA. OvTft)?.
a©. 'hyy)(T) Sr/ vopoOealas oiov epftdvres eXd-dopev, das eoiKev.
1	<Zvoip.vas> I add, and bracket [irJAeis].
2	<t’> added by W.-Mbllendorff.
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clin. Most certainly.
ath. Next, they congregate together in greater numbers, and form larger droves; and first they turn to farming on the hill-sides, and make ringfences of rubble and walls to ward off wild beasts, till finally they have constructed a single large common dwelling.
clin. It is certainly probable that such was the course of events.
ath. Well, is not this also probable ?
clin. What ?
ath. That, while these larger settlements were growing out of the original small ones, each of the small settlements continued to retain, clan by clan, both the rule of the eldest and also some customs derived from its isolated condition and peculiar to itself. As those who begot and reared them were different, so these customs of theirs, relating to the gods and to themselves, differed, being more orderly where their forefathers had been orderly, and more brave where they had been brave; and as thus the fathers of each clan in due course stamped upon their children and children’s children their own cast of mind, these people came (as we say) into the larger community furnished each with their own peculiar laws.
clin. Of course.
ath. And no doubt each clan was well pleased with its own laws, and less well with those of its neighbours.
clin. True.
ath. Unwittingly, as it seems, we have now set foot, as it were, on the starting-point of legislation.
8 aiptaeis Schneider, Hermann : avatpetreis MSS.
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KA. Haw pev ovv.
A®. To yovv perd ravra avayxaiov alpelaOac tov? trvveXdbvra? rovrov? koivov? nva? eavrwv, oi by rd rrdvrwv ibovre? vopipa, rd a^Kriv apea-Kovra avrcbv paXbcrra ei? rb koivov rot? yyepocri Kal ayayovcri rov? bypov? olov /SaabXevai (fravepd D bel^avre? eXeaOai re bovre?, avrol pev vopo0erab KXyOycrovrai, rov? 8e ap^ovra? Karacrryaavre?, dptaroKparlav n,vd e/c ra>v bwaarebcbv rrotyaavre? y Kat riva ftaabXelav, ev ravry ry perafioXy ry? rroXireba? olKyaovcrcv.
KA. Ei(f>e^y? yovv dv ovra> re Kal ravry ylyvotro.
A®. Tpirov roLvvv ecrrcopev ert iroXbreia? a^ypa ycyvopbevov, ev go by iravra elby /cal iradypara TroXireiwv /cal ap,a iroXecov %vp/rrtrrreL ylyveaOab, E ka. To rroiov ^y rovro ;
a®. AO perd rb bevrepov /cal ''Qpypo? erre<ry-pyvaro, Xeycov rb rpirov ovrco yeyovevar /criaae 3e tXapbaviyv yap ttov <pyacv,
eirel ovirm *1X40? tpy ev Treblcy TreTroXiaro, ttoXc? pepoTrcov dvOpcb-rrcov,
aXX’ e0' vircopela? cp/covv TroXvrribd/cov *Iby?.
682 Xeyeb yap by ravra rd eiry Kal eKeiva a rrepl r&v Kv/cXgottcov e'lpy/ce Kara Oebv rrco? eipypeva Kal Kara <f>vcriv 6ebov yap ovv by Kal rb rrotyriKov [evOeaarcKov]1 ov yevo? vpvtpbovv rroXX&v r&v
1 [&fteaffTiKt>v] bracketed by Boeckh, Schanz.
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clin. We have indeed.
ath. The next step necessary is that these people should come together and choose out some members of each clan who, after a survey of the legal usages of all the clans, shall notify publicly to the tribal leaders and chiefs (who may be termed their“ kings ”) which of those usages please them best, and shall recommend their adoption. These men will themselves be named “ legislators,” and when they have established the chiefs as “ magistrates,” and have framed an aristocracy, or possibly even a monarchy, from the existing plurality of “ headships,” they will live under the constitution thus transformed.
clin. The next steps would certainly be such as you describe.
ath. Let us go on to describe the rise of a third form of constitution, in which are blended all kinds and varieties of constitutions, and of States as well.1 clin. What form is that ?
ath. The same that Homer himself mentioned next to the second, when he said that the third form arose in this way. His verses 2 run thus—
“ Dardania he founded when as yet
The holy keep of Ilium was not built Upon the plain, a town for mortal folk, But still they dwelt upon the highland slopes Of many-fountain’d Ida.”
Indeed, these verses of his, as well as those he utteis concerning the Cyclopes, are in a kind of unison with the voices of both God and Nature. For being divinely inspired in its chanting, the poetic tribe,
1 For this “ mixed ” polity of the “ city of the plain,” cp. the description of democracy in Hep. 557 D ff.
’ 2 II. xx. 216 ff.
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KaT aXyOetav yiyvopevwv £vv Ttat Xaptcri Kal Mover ais e^d-rrTerac e/cderrore,
ka. Kat paXa.
A®. EZ<? by to irpocrOev irpoeXOwpev cti rov vvv eireX0bvTO<; ypiv pv0ov. ra-xa yap dv crypyveie tl Tys ypeTepas irepl ftovXyerews* ov/covv %py ;
B ka. Haw pev ovv*
A®. KaT®/aa#?y 877, ejiapev, e/c twv v-^ryXwv gZ<? peya tc /cal KaXov ireblov *lXcov, eirl X6ej>ov Tiva ovx vyjryXov /cal exovTa iroTapovs iroXXovs avwOev e/c tt/s’TStjs wppypevovs*
KA. 0aat yovv.
A®. *Ap ovv ovk ev iroXXois Ticrl xpbvois rot? peTa tov KaTaKXvcrpbv tovto olbpeOa yeyovevai ;
KA. n«9 8’ OVK ev TTOXXOLS
A®. tXeivTi yovv eoiKev avTOis Xr^Orj totc irap-C eivai tt)? vvv Xeyopevrp; c[)0opds, 60' ovtw<j vtto TroTapovt; ttoXXovs Kal ck twv v^ttjXwv peovTa? ttoXlv vireOeaav, 7riaTevcravT€<? ov erefrbbpa vylryXoc^ Tial Xb<j)oi<f.
ka. AfjXov odv ft><? iravTairaen Tiva paKpbv direixov xpovov T0^ tolovtov 7ra0ov$.
A®. Kat dXXai ye, oipai, TroXeis totc KaTWKovv ■tjbrj TroXXal 7rXr)0vbvTwv twv dvOpwirwv*
KA. Ti prjv ;
A®. Ai ye irov Kal eireaTpaTevcravTO avry, Kal KaTa OdXaTTav 6e iaw<?, dej)6/3w<} rfii] iraVTwv Xpwpevwv Ty OaXaTTy.
D ka. ^alveTai.
A®. AeKa 3’ €Ty irov peivavTes 'A%aiol Tyv Tpoiav dvderTaTOV eiroiyaav.
ka. Kat pdXa.
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with the aid of Graces and Muses, often grasps the truth of history.
clin. It certainly does.
ath. Now let us advance still further in the tale that now engages us ; for possibly it may furnish some hint regarding the matter we have in view. Ought we not to do so ?
clin. Most certainly.
ath. Ilium was founded, we say, after moving from the highlands down to a large and noble plain, on a hill of no great height which had many rivers flowing down from Ida above.
clin. So they say.
ath. And do we not suppose that this took place many ages after the Deluge ?
clin. Many ages after, no doubt.
ath. At any rate they seem to have been strangely forgetful of the catastrophe now mentioned, since they placed their city, as described, under a number of rivers descending from the mount, and relied for their safety upon hillocks of no great height.
clin. So it is evident that they were removed by quite a long interval from that calamity.
ath. By this time, too, as mankind multiplied, many other cities had been founded.
clin. Of course.
ath. And these cities also made attacks on Ilium, probably by sea too, as well as by land, since by this time all made use of the sea fearlessly.
clin. So it appears.
ath. And after a stay of ten years the Achaeans sacked Troy.
; clin. Very true.
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A®. OvKOVV ev TOVTO) TO) ^poVO), OVTl SeK€T€l, ov rb''VX.iov eTToXiop/ceiro, ra tcov TroXiopKovvTtov e/cdaTwv o'Ikol Kcuca 7roXXa ^vvefiaive yiyvbp.eva irepi Ta? crTaaec? twv vewv, di teal d(piKop,evovs tov? crT/?aTttoTa? ei? Ta? aura>v ir6X.eis re Kal E oiKias ov KaXa>s ovo ev SIkt) virebe^avTO, aXX’ ware OavaTovs re Kal crcpayds Kal (fyvyds yeveadai irapLTrdXXas' oc 7rdX.1v eKireabvres KaTtjXQov p,e-TaftaX.bvTes bvop.a, Awpiys dvr ’Ahadov KX,y-OevTes bid to tov avXXeEavra elvai Ta? tote </>vya? Acopia. Kal by ravrd ye ybri irdvd' vp.eis, d) AaKebacp-bviot, TavTevOev p.vOoX.oyeiTe Te Kal btairepaiveTe.
ME. TZ p.yv ;
A®. "O6ev &r) ko.t dp^as e^eTpaTropeOa irepi vopLtov bcaXeyop.evoi, irepiireaovTes povaLKT] tc Kal Tat? pddabs, vvv eirl Ta avTa TrdXiv acfdypLeOa oiairep KaTa 6ebv, Kal b X070? rjpdv olov Xa(3v)v diroblboiatv' rjKei yap eirl Tyv els AaKebaipcova 683 KaTOLKiabv avTyv, yv v/tet? bpOws e(f)aT€ KaTtpKla-Oac1 Kal JLpyTyv to? aSeX^ot? vopbots. vvv ovv 8y Toabvbe irXeoveKTOvp,ev Ty irXdvy tov Xbyov, bid iroXireiMV tivo)v Kal KaTotKtapdov bie^eXdovTes’ eOeacrdpeda Trpdrryv Te Kal bevTepav Kal Tpi,Tyv ttoX-lv, dXXyXtov, co? olbpLeda, Tais KaToiKiaeaiv
1	KarcfiKicrdai Ast: KaroiKeiffOai MSS.
1	We do not hear of him elsewhere; and the account here is so vague that it is hard to say what events (or traditions) are alluded to. The usual story is that Dorian invaders drove out the Achaeans from S. Greece (about 900 B.C.).
8 Cp. 638 D.
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ath. Now during this period of ten years, while the siege lasted, the affairs of each of the besiegers at home suffered much owing to the seditious conduct of the young men. For when the soldiers returned to their own cities and homes, these young people did not receive them fittingly and justly, but in such a way that there ensued a vast number of cases of death, slaughter, and exile. So they, being again driven out, migrated by sea; and because Dorieus1 was the man who then banded together the exiles, they got the new name of “ Dorians,” instead of “ Achaeans.” But as to all the events that follow this, you Lacedaemonians relate them all fully in your traditions.
meg. Quite true.
ath. And now—as it were by divine direction— we have returned once more to the very point in our discourse on laws where we made our digression,2 when we plunged into the subject of music and drinking-parties; and we can, so to speak, get a fresh grip upon the argument, now that it has reached this point,—the settlement of Lacedaemon, about which you said truly that it and Crete were settled under kindred laws. From the wandering course of our argument, and our excursion through various polities and settlements, we have now gained this much: we have discerned a first, a second and a third State,3 all, as we suppose, succeeding one another in the settlements which took place during
8 i.e. (1) the family or clan, under patriarchal “headship” ; (2) the combination of clans under an aristocracy (or monarchy) ; (3) the “mixed” State (or “ city of the plain,” ! like Troy); and (4) the confederacy, consisting, in the example, of three States leagued together.
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eyopevas ev xpovov nvbs pyKeaiv dirXerois. vvv 3e by rerdpry Tt? yplv avry iroXts, el 8e ftovXeaOe, edvos yKet KaroiKt^bpevov re rrore Kal vvv /carcpKtcr-B pevov. e% wv dir dvr wv et ri gvveivat bvvdpeda
ri re /caXwc y py /carco/ciadr), /cal ttoloi vopoi adi^ovatv avrwv rd aw^bpeva /cal ttoioi <f)0ebpovat rd c^detpopeva, /cal dvrl ttolwv irota peraredevra evbalpova ttoXiv aTrepyd^otr av, w MeytXXe re /cal KXetvla, ravra by irdXtv olov e£ dp^rfi ypw Xe/creov, el py Tt roi<; elpypevots ey/caXovpev X0704?.
ME. EZ yovv, d) %eve, ris yplv virbayobro debs C ft)?, eav eTTC'^eipyawpev rb bevrepov ry ti}? vopo-
Oealas cr/ce^/rei, rd>v vvv elpr/pevwv Xoytov ov '%elpovs ov& eXarrovs d/covabpeda, pa/cpav av eXOotpt eycoye, /cat pot ^pa^el' av bb^etev b vvv irapovcra	yiyvecrOaL. /cal roL cr^ebov y
earlv tj e/c Oepivwv eZ? rd ^eLpepivd rov Oeov rpeiropevov.
A0. Xpr? 8t] ravra, ft>? eoi/ce, a/coirecv.
ME. Haw pev ovv.
A0. Fevcbpetfa 8r? rats Stavotats ev rep rbre y^pbvw, ore \a/ce8>aip(ov pev /cal' Apyos /cal Mea-<rv)vr) /cal rd per a rovrcov viroyelpia rots rrpoyb-D voi<i vpwv, d) MeytXXe, i/cavws eyeybvei' rb be by perd rovro ebo^ev avrocs, w? ye Xeyerat, ro rov pvffov, rpb)crj rb arpdrevpa btaveipavra1? rpev; rrbXeLS' /carot/cb^eiv, ^Apyo?, Meaa-yvyv, Aa/cebai-pova.
me. Uavv pev ovv.
a®. Kat ^aatXev? pev "Apyov? Typevos eyly-vero, lSdeaayvy<i be Kpeacj/bvry^, Aa/cebatpovos be Ilpo/cX))? Kal Eivpvadevys* 188
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vast ages of time. And now there has emerged this fourth State—or <f nation,” if you so prefer—which was once upon a time in course of establishment and is now established. Now, if we can gather from all this which of these settlements was rijdit and which wrong, and which laws keep safe what is kept safe, and which laws ruin what is ruined, and what changes in what particulars would effect the happiness of the State,—then, O M egill us and Clinias, we ought to describe these things again, making a fresh start from the beginning,—unless we have some fault to find with our previous statements.
meg. I can assure you, Stranger, that if some god were to promise us that, in making this second attempt to investigate legislation, we shall listen to a discourse that is no worse and no shorter than that we have just been listening to, I for one would go a long way to hear it; indeed, this would seem quite a short day, although it is, as a matter of fact, close on midsummer.
ath. So it seems that we must proceed with our enquiry.
meg. Most certainly.
ath. Let us, then, place ourselves in imagination at that epoch when Lacedaemon, together with Argos and Messene and the adjoining districts, had become completely subject, Megillus, to your forefathers. They determined next, according to the tradition, to divide their host into three parts, and to establish three States,—Argos, Messene and Lacedaemon.
meg. Very true.
ath. And Temenus became King of Argos, Cres-phontes of Messene, and Procles and Eurysthenes of Lacedaemon.
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ME. IltHS yap ov ;
A®. Kat irdvTes by TOVTOts wpoaav oi tot€ E fioydycreiv, eav Tts Tyv fiacriXelav avT&v biatf)6eipr}.
me. Tt pyv ;
A®. BaatXeta 3e KaraXverat,, a) Trpos Ato?, y Kal Tts dp^y irdiroTe KaTeXvOy po)V vtto tivwv aXXtov y (T(j)wv avTwv; y vvv by pev [oXtyop epirpocrOev]1 tovtois irepiTVyovTes rots Xoyots ovto) ravr eTidepev, vvv b eir iXeXya pet) a ;
ME. Kat 7TCOS ;
A®. Ovkovv vvv by paXXov fteftaiaiabpeda to toiovtov irepiTV'xovTes ydp epyots yevopevois, ft>s eoiKev, €7rt tov avTov Xoyov eXyXvOapev, wore ov irepi kcvov ti ^yTyaopev [top avTov Xoyou],2 aXXa 684 irepi yeyovbs ie Kai eyov aXydeiav. yeyove by idbe' ftaaiXeiai Tyoets ftacriXevopevais irbXeai TpiTTai<i wpoaav aXXyXai<i eKa/repai, KaTa vbpovs ou<? edevTO tov tc apxetv Kai ap^eadat koivov<;, oi pev py /SiaioTepav Tyv apxyv iroiyaeaOai irpoibvTos tov XP^VOV KaL yevovs, oi be TavTa epirebovvTwv twv apxpvTtov pyTe avTOi Tas ^aai-Xela<t iroTc KaTaXvaeiv pyT eiriTpeyfreiv eirixei-povatv €Tepots, ^oydyaeiv be ftaaiXys re ftaai-B Xevcriv abiKOvpevois Kai bypois Kai bypoi bypois Kai ftaaiXevaiv dbiKovpevom. dp ov% ovTG)<f ;
me. Outco pev ovv.
A®. Ovkovv to ye peyiaTov Tai<j KaTaaTacreai tow iroXtTeiwv virypx^ Tats ev Tats Tpuri irbXeai vopoOeTovpevais, eiTe ol ^aaiXy<t evopodeTOvv eiT aXXoi Tives;
1 [oKlyoy fywrpotrflep] bracketed by Cobet, Schanz.
* [rbr . . . \6yov] bracketed by Badham, Schanz. 190
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meg. Of course.
ath. And all the men of that time swore that they would assist these kings if anyone should try to wreck their kingdoms.
meg. Quite so.
ath. Is the dissolution of a kingdom, or of any government that has ever yet been dissolved, caused by any other agency than that of the rulers themselves ? Or, though we made this assertion a moment ago when we happened upon this subject, have we now forgotten it ?1
meg. How could we possibly have forgotten ?
ath. Shall we further confirm that assertion now ? For we have come to the same view now, as it appears, in dealing with facts of history; so that we shall be examining it with reference not to a mere abstraction, but to real events. Now what actually took place was this: each of the three royal houses, and the cities under their sway, swore to one another,$ according to the laws, binding alike on ruler and subject, which they had made,—the rulers that, as time went on and the nation advanced, they would refrain from making their rule more severe, and the subjects that, so long as the rulers kept fast to their piomise, they w’ould never upset the monarchy themselves, nor would they allow others to do so; and they swore that the kings should aid both kings and peoples when wronged, and the peoples aid both peoples and kings. Was not that the way of it ?
MEG. It was.
ath. In the polities legally established—whether by the kings or others—in the three States, was not this the most important principle ?
1 Cp. 682 D, E.	« Cp. 692 B.
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me. ITolov;
A®. To ftorjdovs ye etvat Tas 3uo errl ttjv piiav aei iroXiv, ttjv Tots TeOeiai vopiois direiflovijav.
ME. At)XoV.
A®. Kat pdjv tovto ye ot TroXXot irpouTaTTOvai C Tots' vopodeTais, ottcds tolovtovs Orjaovai tovs vop,ovs ovs eKovTes ol ^rpjLOi Kal tcl ttXt)0t] 8e-^ovTai, KaOdirep dv et Tts yvpivaaTais laTpois TTpotTTaTToi p.e0' yBovijs Qepaireveiv Te Kal laaOai Ta 0epaTTev6p,€va crd)/j.aTa.
me. TlavTairaai piev ovv.
A®. To 3e y ccttIv ayairijTov TToXXaKis el Kai Tts fiCTa Xvirys p,p p,eydXrjs SvvatTO evcKTuca Te Kal vycrj awpiaTa direpyd^eadai.
ME. Tt p,T]V ;
D a®. Kat Tobe ye cti tois totc virrip^ev ov apLLKpov ebs paaTOJvrjv ttjs Oeaews twv vopLWV.
ME. To TTOLOV ;
A®. Ov/c r^v Tots vopco0eTais y pieyiaTT) to>v pepylreoiv, IcroTpTa avTois Ttva KaTaaKevd^ovai Trjs ovaias, rjirep ev aXXy1 vopLo0€Tovp,evais TToXeai rroXXais yiyveTai, edv tls £t)Tti yrjs Te KTrjaiv Kiveiv Kal Xpewv ^idXvaiv, optov a>s ovk dv SvvatTo dvev tovtcov yeveadai tfotc to laov iKavcvs’ d)S eTTixeipovvTt 8tj vopiodeTT) Kiveiv twv E TOiovTcov Tt irds airavTa Xeywv pirj Kiveiv Ta aKivriTa, Kal eirapciTai yr)s Te dva$aap,ovs elcr-Trjyovpievtp 2 Kal xPe^v diroKOTras, wctt els diroptav KaOiaTaaOac TtdvTa dv8pa. Tois Acopievai
1 &Wp England: &Wais Zur., al. : aAX^Aais MSS.
2 el<ri)youp.€V(p H. Richards, England : citriiyovfjievov MSS.
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meg. What ?
ath. That the other two States should always help against the third, whenever it disobeyed the laws laid down.
meg. Evidently.
ath. And surely most people insist on this,— that the lawgivers shall enact laws of such a kind that the masses of the people accept them willingly ; just as one might insist that trainers or doctors should make their treatments or cures of men’s bodies pleasurable.
meg. Exactly so.
ath. But in fact one often has to be content if one can bring a body into a sound and healthy state with no great amount of pain.
meg. Very true.
ath. The men of that age possessed also another advantage which helped not a little to facilitate legislation.1
meg. What was that?
ath. Their legislators, in their efforts to establish equality of property, were free from that worst of accusations which is commonly incurred in States with laws of a different kind, whenever anyone seeks to disturb the occupation of land, or to propose the abolition of debts, since he perceives that without these measures equality could never be fully secured. In such cases, if the lawgiver attempts to disturb any of these things, everyone confronts him with the cry, “ Hands off,” and they curse him for introducing redistributions of land and remissions of debts, with the result that every man is rendered powerless. But the Dorians had this further advan-
1 Cp. 736 C.
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Kal tovO' ovru)<; viryp'xe KaXw<; Kal dvepe<ryTw<;, yyv T€ avap^tcr/SyTyTWf; 8iavep.e<r0aL, Kal %pea peydXa Kal iraXaia ovk yv.
me. ’AXi/fli}.
A®. 8y irore ovv, & apiaroi, kcmm ovtco? avToi? e'^wpya’ev y KaTOLKial<? re Kal vopodecrla ;
685 me. II co? 3?/, Kal ri pep<f>opevo<s avTwv Xeyecs ;
A®. f,Oti Tpiwv yevopevwv twv olKyarewv ra 3vo avTwv pepy ra^y Tyv Te TroXirelav Kal tov? vopovs Sl€(j)0€ipG, TO ‘ G €V pOVOV epeive, TO TYp vpGTepas TroXews.
ME. Ov irdvv pabiov epwTa?.
A®. ’AXXa pyv 3e? ye ypax tovto ev t& vvv a kott ovvt a^ Kal e^eTa^ovTas, irepl vopwv irai-^ovTa<; iraibtav irpecrfivTiKyv aw^pova, SieXOelv B Tyv 68ov dXvirws, co? €<f>apev yv'cKa yp)(ope0a iropeveadaL.
me. Ti pyv ; Kal irotyTeov ye d>s Xeyei?.
A®. Tiv o^)V dv crKeyfriv KaXXta) iroiycralpeOa irepl vopwv y tovtwv ol TavTas ^laKCKoapyKaaLV ; y iroXewv irepl tlvwv ev^oKipwTepwv Te Kal pei-tyvwv KaTOLKLcrewv (TKoiroipeO' dv j
me. Ov pabiov clvtI tovtwv cTepas Xeyeiv.
A®. Ovkovv otl pev Slcvoovvto ye oi totc Tyv KaTatTKevyv TavTyv ov TieXoirovvyaw povov eae-C crdac floyQov iKavyv, a-^eBov SyXov, dXXa Kal toi? "EXXyaL irdaLV, el ti? twv fiap/Bdpwv avToiv; abiKOL, KaOdirep ol irepl to ''\Xlov OLKovvTes totc,
1 i.e. the Dorian settlers, by right of conquest, were free to do as they pleased: none of the old owners or creditors could assert rights or claims.
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tage, that they were free from all dread of giving offence, so that they could divide up their land without dispute; and they had no large debts of old standing.1
meg. True.
ath. How was it then, my good sirs, that their settlement and legislation turned out so badly ?
meg. What do you mean ? What fault have you to find with it ?
ath. This, that whereas there were three States settled, two of the three2 speedily wrecked their constitution and their laws, and one only remained stable—and that was your State, Megillus.
meg. The question is no easy one.
ath. Yet surely in our consideration and enquiry into this subject, indulging in an old man’s sober play with laws, we ought to proceed on our journey painlessly, as we said 3 when we first started out.
meg. Certainly, we must do as you say.
ath. Well, what laws would offer a better subject for investigation than the laws by which those States were regulated? Or what larger or more famous States are there about whose settling we o might enquire ?
meg. It would be hard to mention better instances than these.
ath. It is fairly evident that the men of that age intended this organisation of theirs to serve as an adequate protection not only for the Peloponnesus, but for the whole of Hellas as well, in case any of the barbarians should attack them—just as the former dwellers around Ilium were emboldened
1	viz. Argos and Messene,—the third being Laconia.
3	Cp. 625 B.
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7rt(TTevovT6? ttj twv 'AaavpZcov bvvdpeL ttj 7repl NZvov yevopevy, Opaavvbpevob rov iroXepov rjyei-pav rov errl TpoZav. tjv yap eri to ttjs ap^?}s €Ke(.VTj<; (y^rjpa to aco^bpevov ov crpiKpbv. Ka-Odirep vvv tov peyav [BacLXea (frofiovpefia TjpeZs, /cal tot€ eKeZvrjv ttjv avaTaOeZaav avvTaPtv e’8e-burav ol tot€. peya yap eyKXrjpa Trpos aureus D tj Trj<t TpoZas aX(i)ai<? to bevrepov eyeybveb' tt)s
>»	Z	X	\	r> >
ap%»?s yap Tps CKebvojv tjv popbov. TTpos orj raur tjv1 irdvTa tj tov (TTpaTOTrebov tov tots bbavepTj-OeZaa eZs rpets TroXets KaTacrKCVTj pZa vtto ^airi-Xewv dbeXtpwv, rrabbwv 'UpaKXeovs, KaXws, &><?2 * €$OK€b, dvevprjpevrj Kal KaTaK€Kocrprjpevr) Kal ^ia<f>ep6vTa)<? r?}s €7rt ttjv TpoZav a<f>CKopevTj<i. 7rpd)TOv pev yap tov<? fHpa/rXet3as twv IleXo-£<■>>/	r «	; , Z	>Z	>z
irtowv apeivov<? TjyovvTO ap^ovTwv ap^ovTas e^ebv, E eireiT av to cTTpaToirebov tovto tov cttI TpoZav
acfibKopevov ^latpepeLv 7rpos dpeTijv veviKrjKevab
\	/	f	A 3	t X	/	>	/
yap tovtov^, r/TTriauar o vtto tovtov €K€Lvov<?, 'Arabovs ovTas vivo Atopbewv. ap' ov% outcos olbpeOa Kal ttj fnavoZa tuvtt) KaTaaKeva^ecrdab
to u<? Tore;
ME.
A0.
Haw pev ovv.
Ovkovv Kal to fte[3aZ(j)<; oceadab TavO'
e^ELV €uco<; avTovs teat ypovov rw av ttoXvv 686 pevebv, ci/re KeKObvwvrjKOTa^ pev ttoXXwv ttovwv
Kal Kbvbvvcov dXXrjXobs, virb yevov<; be eros twv (BatJbXewv dbeX^twv ovtcov bbaKeKoaprjpevovs, Trpos
i
2
3
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tout’ Schneider: raurrjv MSS.: ravra Zur., vulg,
ws MSS., omitted by Steph., Zur.
■f)rrfj<r0ai Boeckh, Schanz; fyrratrfai MSS,
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to embark on the Trojan War through reliance on the Assyrian power as it had been in the reign of Ninus.1 For much of the splendour of that empire still survived; and the people of that age stood in fear of its confederate power, just as we men of to-day dread the Great King. For since Troy was a part of the Assyrian empire, the second2 capture of Troy formed a grave charge against the Greeks. It was in view of all this that the Dorian host was at that time organised and distributed amongst three States under brother princes, the sons of Heracles;3 and men thought it admirably devised, and in its equipment superior even to the host that had sailed to Troy. For men reckoned, first, that in the sons of Heracles they had better chiefs than the Pelopidae,4 and further, that this army was superior in valour to the army which went to Troy, since the latter, which was Achaean, was worsted by the former, which was Dorian. Must we not suppose that it was in this way, and with this intention, that the men of that age organised themselves?
meg. Certainly.
ath. Is it not also probable that they would suppose this to be a stable arrangement, and likely to continue quite a long time, since they had shared together many toils and dangers, and were marshalled under leaders of a single family (their princes being brothers), and since, moreover, they had con-
1	The mythical founder of the Assyrian empire, husband of Semiramis, and builder of Nineveh (dated about 2200 b.c.).
2	The first “capture” was by Heracles, in the reign of Laomedon, father of Priam. Cp. II. v. 640 ff.
3	viz. Temenus, king of Argos, Procles and Eurysthenes of Laconia, Cresphontes of Messene.
4	viz. Agamemnon and Menelaus.
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TOUTOt? S’ €T4 Kal TToXXot? paVretTL Ke^prj^eVOV^ eivai Tot? re aXXois Kal tw &eX<[)bK(b ’AiroXXtovi ;
ME. lift)? 3* ovk cIkos ;
A®. Tavra 8r) rd peyaXa ovro) irpoa8oK(bpeva Steirraro, ws eouce, rare rayy, irXrjv oirep e'biropev vvv 8rj apiKpov peoovs rov irepl rov vperepov B roirov' Kal rovro 3t? irpbs rd 8vo pepr] iroXepovv ov ircoirore ireiravrai pexPb rd vvv eirel yevopevrf ye rj rore 8idvoia Kal ^vprfwvrjcTacra ei<; ev av-virocrrarov av riva 8vvapiv ea^e Kara iroXepov.
ME« n<w<? yap ov ;
A®. Tiro? ovv Kal irfj 8bd>Xero ; ap' ovk d^iov e7Tb(TKO7recv, rifXtKovrov Kal roiovrov crvarripa 7/T4S 7T0T€	8be<j)0eip€V ;
ME. Zl^oXt; yap. ovv 3?; T4? av aXXoae1 C (Tkoitwv y vop,ov<; y iroXbreias dXXas Oeaaairo (Tw^ovaa^ KaXa Kal pbeydXa irpayyara rj Kal rovvavriov Sba<f>9ebpovcra<; rb irapdirav, el dpve-Xrjcrebe rovrarv.
A®. Tovto pev apa, d)<f eoiKev,	7rty?
ep^e(3rjKapev ye €t? rbva CTKey/riv bKavrjv.
ME. Haw pev ovv.
A®. *Ap’ ovv, w OavpdtFbe, XeXrjdapev av-Opwrrob Trdvres, Kal rd vvv 8b baew, oiopevoi pev eKaarore n KaXov opav Trpaypa yevopevov \ A	\*J	/	»/
Kac vavpaara av epyaaapevov, et rt? apa r)7rca-rrjOr) KaXcbs avrw xpfprfiab, Kara rcva rporrov, to oe vvv ye rjpebs rax a,v btr(o<; irepb rovro avro ovr opOGjs 8cavoovpe0a2 ovre Kara (/rvabv, Kal t>rj Kal irepl rd aXXa irdvres irdvra irepl &v av ovro) 8bavor)6waiv ;
1	&KKocre Ast, Badham: &Wo MSS.
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suited a number of diviners and, amongst others, the Delphian Apollo?
meg. That is certainly probable.
ath. But it seems that these great expectations speedily vanished, except only, as we said, in regard to that small fraction, your State of Laconia; and ever since, up to the present day, this fraction has never ceased warring against the other two. For if the original intention had been realised, and if they had been in accord about their policy, it would have created a power invincible in war.
meg. It certainly would.
ath. How then, and by what means, was it destroyed? Is it not worth while to enquire by what stroke of fortune so grand a confederacy was wrecked ?
meg. Yes; for, if one passed over these examples, one would not be likely to find elsewhere either laws or constitutions which preserve interests thus fair and great, or, on the contrary, wreck them totally.
ath. Thus by a piece of good luck, as it seems, we have embarked on an enquiry of some importance.
meg. Undoubtedly.
ath. Now, my dear sir, do not men in general, like ourselves at the present moment, unconsciously fancy that every fine object they set eyes on would produce marvellous results, if only a man understood the right way to make a fine use of it ? But for us to hold such an idea in regard to the matter before us would possibly be both wrong and against nature ; and the same is true of all other cases where men hold such ideas.
2	Siai'oov/a.fda H. Richards: SiavoolpeOa MSS.
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ME. ^Aeyet? 3^ Tt, /cal irepl t'ivo<; croi tficbpiev p-aXiar elpyaffat tovtov top Xoyov ;
A®.	£1 ya0e, Kal avTos epcavTOv vvv by
.KaTeyeXatra. airoftXe'ty'a's yap irpb<i tovtov tov (ttoXov ov irepi biaXeyop,e9a, ebo^e pioi irayKciXos re etrat Kai 0avp,aaTov 1 Kiriaa napaireaeiv \ \	3f	T	>/	if	J
TOLS £jAAr]CriV> O7Ttp €17701/, €1 Tl$ apa aVTCp TOT€ E KaXws eXpyaaTO.
ME. Ovkovv ev Kat exovTtos vovv crv T€ iravTa cures Kal eiryveaapiev ypiels ;
A®. ’'Icrct)?- evvow ye piyv co? ?ra? o? av tby ti p>eya Kai bvvap>iv €X°v iroXXyv Kal pd>piyv evOvs eiraOe tovto, co? eiirep eiria-TaiTO o KeKTypievo? avT& 'xpyadai tolovtm Te ovti Kal TyXiKovTw, davp,acrT av Kai iroXXa KaTepyacrdpi,evo<s evftai-piovoi.
687 ME. Ovkovv opdbv Kal tovto ; tj ttw? Xeyet? ;
A®. ^Koiret by Itoi (SXeirtov b tov eiratvov tovtov irepl eKacrrov Tidepievos bpOws Xeyei. irpoiTov be irepl avTov tov^vvv Xeyopievov, irb)<?, ei KaTa Tpoirov yiriaTydycrav Ta^ai to aTpaib-irebov oi Tore biaKoapwvvTes, tov Kaipov iraxs av ctvx^v ; ap ovk el ^vveaTyaav Te da(^aX&^ avTO bieaw^ov Te eis tov ael xp°vov, cocrTe avTov? Te eXevdepovs eivai Kal aXXtpv apx°VTas wv fiovXy-B 9elev, Kal oXgv; ev dv6pd)iroi<s iraai Kal 'EXXy<ri Kal ftapfidpoi<? irpaTTetv 6 ti eiriOvpoiev avTol Te Kai oi eKyovoi pitov ov tovtcov x^plv eiraive-Oeiev 8 av ;
me. Haw piev oiv.
A®. *Ap’ ovv Kal o? av ibcbv ttXovtgv pieyav y 1 <av> (after KTTjfia) C. J. Taylor.
* €Tratv€0€t€v Orelli, Ritter : emOvfMiev MSS.
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meg. What is it you mean ? And what shall we say is the special point of your remarks ?
ath. Why, my dear sir, I had a laugh at my own expense just now. For when I beheld this armament of which we are speaking, I thought it an amazingly fine thing, and that, if anyone had made a fine use of it at that time, it would have proved, as I said, a wonderful boon to the Greeks.
meg. And was it not quite right and sensible of you to say this, and of us to endorse it ?
ath. Possibly; I conceive, however, that everyone, when he beholds a thing that is large, powerful and strong, is instantly struck by the conviction that, if its possessor knew how to employ an instrument of that magnitude and quality, he could make himself happy by many wonderful achievements.
meg. Is not that a right conviction? Or what is your view ?
ath. Just consider what one ought to have in view in every instance, in order to justify the bestowal of such praise. And first, with regard to the matter now under discussion,—if the men who were then marshalling the army knew how to organise it properly, how would they have achieved success? Must it not have been by consolidating it firmly and by maintaining it perpetually, so that they should be both free themselves and masters over all others whom they chose, and so that both they and their children should do in general just what they pleased throughout the world of Greeks and barbarians alike ? Are not these the reasons why they would be praised?
meg. Certainly.
ath. And in every case where a man uses the
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rtpas btatfrepovcras yevovs rj Kal bnovv tup rotovrwv e'diry ravra ravra, 7r/)os rovro flXeTrwv clttcv, co? bid rovr avrco yevqabpeva wv dv eiriOvpr) irdvra q rd rrXeiara Kal oaa dgubrara Xoyov;
me. ''Eoikc yovv.
C a®. <$>epe bq, Travrcov dv6pw-rrwv earl koivov eiriOvpqpa ev n rb vvv vtto rov Xoyov bqXovpevov [co? avrbs <f)qaiv 6 X070?]1;
ME. To itolov ;
A®. To Kara rqv rqs avrov tyvxqs errira^iv ra yiyvbpeva yiyveaOai, paXtara pev arravra, ei 5e pq, rd ye dvdpdrrriva.
ME. Tt pqv ;
a®. Qvkovv eTTelirep flovXbpeda irdvres rb rotovrov del rralbes re ovres Kal av^pes Kal irpeafivraL, rovr' avrb Kal evyolpieO' dv dvay-Kaiws did reXovs ;
ME. Il co? 8’ ov ;
D A®. Kat p/qv rocs ye (f>tXoi<; ttov ^vvev^olpeO' dv ravra airep eKeivoL eavrobaiv.
ME. Tt p,TjV ;
A®. <I>tXo9 pev vi 69 Trarpi, irais wv dvdpl.
ME. IIco? 3’ ov ;
A®. Kat pyv tov y b rrals evyerac eavrw ytyveaOai, 'iroXXa b rrarqp direv^air dv rots Geols ppbapws Kara rds rov vleos ev^as yly-vetrOai.
me. \Jrav avoqros tov Kat eri veos ev^yrat, Xeyeis ;
1 [&s . . . AJyos] bracketed by England (after Stallb.).
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language of eulogy on seeing great wealth or eminent family distinctions or anything else of the kind, would it not be true to say that, in using it, he has this fact specially in mind,—that the possessor of such things is likely, just because of this, to realise all, or at least the most and greatest, of his desires.
meg. That is certainly probable.
ath. Come now, is there one object of desire_____
that now indicated by our argument—which is common to all men?
meg. What is that ?
ath. The desire that, if possible, everything,— or failing that, all that is humanly possible—should happen in accordance with the demands of one’s own heart.
meg. To be sure.
ath. Since this, then, is what we all wish always, alike in childhood and manhood and old age, it is for this, necessarily, that we should pray continually.
meg. Of course.
ath. Moreover, on behalf of our friends we will join in making the same prayer which they make on their own behalf.
meg. To be sure.
ath. And a son is a friend to his father, the boy to the man.
meg. Certainly.
ath. Yet the father will often pray the gods that the things which the son prays to obtain may in no wise be granted according to the son’s prayers.
meg. Do you mean, when the son who is praying is still young and foolish ?
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A®. Kat orav ye o iraTyp wv yepwv y Kal E acfjobpa veavias, pcybev twv KaXwv Kal twv biKatwv ycyvwa-Kwv, ev^yTat p.dXa irpoGvpcws ev iraOy-p^aaiv abeXifrois wv tols yevopcevots ^yael irpos tov SvtTTV'xws TeXevTtjaavTa rlirirbXvTov, 6 Se irats yiyvwaKy, Tore, boKCis, irals iraTpl otjv-cv^eTai,;
ME. NlavOavw o Xeyet?. Xeyeiv yap p,oi, boKels ws ov tovto evKTeov ovbe eiretKTeov, eireaOai iravTa Ty eavTov /3ovXyo-ei, Tyv (BovXyaiv Se p-ybev [/taXXor] 1 ry eavTov (ppovycrer tovto Se Kat iroXtv Kal eva ypwv e/caarov Kal ev^eadaL Setr Kal a’lrevbeiv, oirws vovv e^ei.
688	A®. Nat, Kal by Kal ifoXltikov ye dvbpa vopuj-
0eryv ws del Set irpos tovto fiXeirovTa TL0evaL Tas Tabeis twv vbpiwv, avTos Te epuyaOyv Kal vpas eiravapbpvyaKw Kar apyas, el pbep,vyp.e0a} ra Xe%0evTa, 6ti to p,ev a<f)wv ^v irapaKeXevp,a ws xpewv euy tov dyadbv vopcoOeTyv iravTa iroXep,ov ^dptv Ta vbpapa, Tidevai, to S’ eabv eh.eyov otc tovto p,ev irpos paav apeTyv ovawv TCTTapwv KeXevoL TlOeaOaL tovs vbpLOvs, deot Se B by irpos irdaav puev ftXeiretv, pcaXbaTa Se Kal irpos irpwTyv Tyv Tys ^vp,iraays yyepubva aperys, (ppovyais S’ eiy tovto Kal vovs Kal bb^a p,ei epwTos Te Kal eiriOvpdas tovtols eirop.evys* yK( by irdXbv b Xbyos els ravTov, Kal b Xeywv ey vvv Xeyw iraXiv airep Tore, el pLev fiovXea-Qe, a
1 [juaAAoy] I bracket (iroAv paKkov Schanz).
1 Hippolytus was accused by his stepmother, Phaedra, ot attempting to dishonour her : therefore his father (Theseus^ invoked a curse upon him, and Poseidon (father of Theseus) 204
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ath. Yes, and also when the father, either through age or through the hot temper of youth, being devoid of all sense of right and justice, indulges in the vehement prayers of passion (like those of Theseus against Hippolytus,1 when he met his luckless end), while the son, on the contrary, has a sense of justice,—in this case do you suppose that the son will echo his father’s prayers ?
meg. I grasp your meaning. You mean, as I suppose, that what a man ought to pray and press for is not that everything should follow his own desire, while his desire in no way follows his own reason ; but it is the winning of wisdom that everyone of us, States and individuals alike, ought to pray for and strive after.
ath. Yes. And what is more, I would recall to your recollection, as well as to my own, how it was said2 (if you remember) at the outset that the legislator of a State, in settling his legal ordinances, must always have regard to wisdom. The injunction you gave was that the good lawgiver must frame all his laws with a view to war: I, on the other hand, maintained that, whereas by your injunction the laws would be framed with reference to one only of the four virtues, it was really essential to ■Jo ok to the whole of virtue, and first and above ill to pay regard to the principal virtue of the four, -’/hi ch is wisdom and reason and opinion, together Mth the love and desire that accompany them, ^ow the argument has come back again to the same joint, and 1 now repeat my former statement,—in
aent a bull which scared the horses of H.’s chariot so that they upset the chariot and dragged him till he was dead.
* 630Dff.
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iral^ow, el b\ ft)? <T7rov3a^&)F, on by (fry pt e^XV ^pyaOab crcfraXepbv etvac vovv py /ce/crypevov, aXXa TavavTba rais ftovXycrecrbv ol ylyvecr0ab. [crirovba^ovTa b’ el pe Tb0evab (BovXeaBe, rlflere"]1 C Ttavv yap ovv irpoabo/cd) vvv vpas evpycrebv ra>
Xoy&) eiropevovs, ov bXlyov epirpocrOev irpovOe-peOa, Tys tow /SacrtXebdw 2 re cfr0opa<; /cal oXov tov bbavoypaTO? ov bebXiav overav Tyv abnav, ovb' OTt ra irepl tov irbXepov ov/c yirlaTavTO apxpvTes Te /cab ov<s Trpoa-y/cev appear) at, ttj Xobiry be irday /ca/cla bbetfr0appeva, /cal pdXbGTa tt) irepb Ta pey/erra tow av0parirlvaw irpaypaTow apaOba. ravr ovv d)$ ovto) yeyove irepl Ta totc DX zs4 »Z	/	\>\>/	f
/cab vvv, eb irov, ybyveTab, /cab €? tov eirebTa %povov ovk aXXox} avp^TpreTaL, eav (3ovXr)cr0e, ireLpdaopai bow /caTa tov efi/s Xoyov avevpia/ceiv Te /cal vpbv brjXovv /caTa bvvapbv &>? overt (j>bKob<f.
ka. Aoy&) pev toIvvv ae, d> £eve, eirabvelv eira^OeaTepov, epyw be crfybbpa eirabvetropeOa' irpoOvpow yap to?? Xeyopevois eira/coXovOrjcropev, ev ot<; 6 ye eXevOepw;2 evrabvow /cal py paXbcnd ecrTi /caTaefjavijs.
me. ''XpbcrT, d) KXeivla, /cal iroboipev a Xeyevs. E ka. vEcrTat TavTa, eav Oebs eOeXy. Xeye pbvov.
A®. <&apev by vvv, /caO' bbbv Zoptc? Tyv Xobiryv tov Xoyov, Tyv peylaTyv apaOtav totc e/celvyv Tyv bvvapbv airoXeaab /cal vvv Tavrbv tovto irecf)v/cevab irobCbv, wcrTe tov ye vopoOeryv, el tovO ovTft)? e\;€G ire/paTeov rat? iroXeab cf/povyabv
1 [<nrov8d£ovTa , . . rMcre] I bracket (after England’s
conj.).
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jest, if you will, or else in earnest; I assert that prayer is a perilous practice for him who is devoid of reason, and that what he obtains is the opposite of his desires. For I certainly expect that, as you follow the argument recently propounded, you will now discover that the cause of the ruin of those kingdoms, and of their whole design, was not cowardice or ignorance of warfare on the part either of the rulers or of those who should have been their subjects ; but that what ruined them was badness of all other kinds, and especially ignorance concerning the greatest of human interests. That this was the course of events then, and is so still, whenever such events occur, and will be so likewise in the future,—this, with your permission, I will endeavour to discover in the course of the coming argument, and to make it as clear as I can to you, my very good friends.
clin. Verbal compliments are in poor taste, Stranger; but by deed, if not by word, we shall pay you the highest of compliments by attending eagerly to your discourse; and that is what best shows whether compliments are spontaneous or the reverse.
meg. Capital, Clinias 1 Let us do just as you say. clin. It shall be so, God willing. Only say on. ath. Well then, to advance further on the track of our discourse,—we assert that it was ignorance, in its greatest form, which at that time destroyed the power we have described, and which naturally produces still the same results; and if this is so, it follows that the lawgiver must try to implant in
2 fiaffiXeiai' Boeckh, Schanz: fiaaiKeaw MSS.
8 faevdepws Ast, Schanz: ^XevOepos MSS.
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fiev oayv bvvaTov ep/iroieiv, Tyv 3’ avoiav oti fjLaXia'ra e^aipeiv.
ka. kyXov.
689	A0. Tt? ovv y peylcrTy BiKalws av XeyoiTo
dpad la; aKoireiTe el avvBb^ei Kab a(f)wv Xeyo-fjbevov eya) pev By Tyv TOiavBe rldepai.
ka. Holav;
A@. Tyv orav tco ti 86%av KaXov y dyadbv eivai py ^>iXy tovto, aXXa pt ay, to 8e Trovypbv Kal dBiKov Bokovv eivai <j)iXy tg Kal daira^yTai. TavTrjv Tyv Bta(f)O)vlav Xvirys tg Kal yBovys Trpcs Tyv KaTa Xoyov Bbgav dpa3iav (f)ypl eivai Tyv ea^dryv, <tt)v> 1 peytaTyv Be, oti tov irXy3ovs B earl tt;? 'x/ru%y<f to yap Xvirovpevov Kal yBbpcvov airrys oirep Bypos. re Kal irXydos TrbXed)<; ecrriv. orav ovv eTriarTypais y Bb^ais y Xoyw evavTiwrai, tois (ftvaci apyiKocs, [j;	2 TO$TO avoiav
irpocrayopevco, TroXeco? tg, OTav ap^pvai Kal vopois p,y TTGiOyTat to TrXyOos, TavTov, Kal By Kal evo<; avBpos, oiroTav KaXol ev ^oXy Xoyoi evovTG<; piyBev ttoio)cri irXeov, aXXa By Tourot? irav tov-C vavTiov. Tavras iraaas apiadias Ta? irXypbp,eXe<T-TaTa? Gywy av Gelyv tfoXgco? tg Kal evo*; eKacrrov t&v ttoXitwv, aXX" ov Tas twv Bypaovpywv, el apa piov KaTapiavOdveT^, & £evot, o Xeyat.
1	I add.
a (zi bracketed by Badham.
1 In this comparison between the Soul and the State both are regarded as consisting of two parts or elements, the ruling and the ruled, of which the former is the noblest, but the latter the “ greatest ” in bulk and extent. The ruling element in the Soul is Reason (rovs, Xtfyos), and in the State it is Law
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States as much wisdom as possible, and to root out folly to the utmost of his power.
clin. Obviously.
ath. What kind of ignorance would deserve to be called the “ greatest”? Consider whether you will agree with my description; I take it to be ignorance of this kind,—
clin. What kind?
ath. That which we see in the man who hates, instead of loving, what he judges to be noble and good, while he loves and cherishes what he judges to be evil and unjust. That want of accord, on the part of the feelings of pain and pleasure, with the rational judgment is, I maintain, the extreme form of ignorance, and also the “greatest” because it belongs to the main mass x>f the soul,—for the part of the soul that feels pain and pleasure corresponds to the mass of the populace in the State.1 So whenever this part opposes what are by nature the ruling principles—knowledge, opinion, or reason,— this condition I call folly, whether it be in a State, when the masses disobey the rulers and the laws, or in an individual, when the noble elements of reason existing in the soul produce no good effect, but quite the contrary. All these I would count as the most discordant forms of ignorance, whether in the State or the individual, and not the ignorance of the artisan,—if you grasp my meaning, Strangers.
(vifxos} and its exponents: the subject element in the Soul consists of sensations, emotions and desires, which (both in bulk and in irrationality) correspond to the mass of the volgus in the State. Plato’s usual division of the Soul is into three parts,—reason (fous), passion (0vp.6s), and desire ^niOupta): cp. Hep. 435 ff.
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KA. Xlavddvopev re, w cplXe, Kai avy^wpovpev a Xeyets.
A®. Touto pev rotvvv ovr co KelaOco ^eboypevov Kai XeXeypevov^- cos rots ravr dpadatvovat rcov ttoXitcov ovftev eircrpeirreov apxfy? tyopevov Kai cbs dpaOeatv oveiBtareov, dv Kai irdvv XoytcrriKot <T	X z	\	, \	\ t/	\	f
re coat Kat iravra ra Kopcya Kat oaa irpos ra^os D	irecpVKora ^ta'ire'irov'Yjpevot airavra,
\	>	/	V	/	f	t /
tov? 06 Tovvamov eypvra^ tovtcov co? crocpovs re irpoapyreov, dv Kai ro Xeyopevov prpre ypap-para pr/re velv eTTbcrrcovrat, Kai ras dp^as Soreov cos epc^pocri. ttcos yap dv, w cfitXot, dvev ^vpcfrcovbas yevoir dv cfrpovtfcrecos Kai ro crpucporarov etbos; ovk eanv, aXX’ tj KaXXiaTT) Kai peyiarri rwv ^vpcfycovtwv peytarT). biKatorar dv Xeyotro aoc^ta, 7)<? 6 pev Kara Xoyov ^wv peroyos, o S’ diroXet-E ifopevos otKofydopos Kai irepi iroXtv ovBapy aa>-TT]p dXXa irav rovvavrlov dpaOaivcov et<; ravra eKaarore c^aveirat. ravra pev ovv, KaOdirep eviropev dprt, XeXeypeva reOyrci) ravrrp
KA. Keicr^w yap ovv.
A®. * A p^ovr as &€ &r) Kai dp^opevovs dvayKatov ev rats iroXeatv elvat rrov.
KA. Tt prjv ;
690	A®. Etezr a^icopara Se 3^ rov re dp%ecv Kai
dp'^ecrOai iroia cart Kai irocra, ev re rroXeat peydXats Kai aptKpats ev re otKtats cocravrcos; ap* ovyl ev pev ro re irarpos Kai pqrpos, Kai oXcos yoveas eKyovcov dp^etv d^icopa opOov iravra^ov av ety ;
1 KeXeyp.evoi' Badham : Ke-yd/ievov MSS. (bracketed by Schanz).
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clin. We do, my dear sir, and we agree with it.
ath. Then let it be thus resolved and declared, that no control shall be entrusted to citizens thus ignorant, but that they shall be held in reproach for their ignorance, even though they be expert calculators, and trained in all accomplishments and in everything that fosters agility of soul, while those whose mental condition is the reverse of this shall be entitled (C wise, ’ even if—as the saying goes— “ they spell not neither do they swim” 1: and to these latter, as to men of sense, the government shall be entrusted For without harmony,2 my friends, how could even the smallest fraction of wisdom exist? It is impossible. But the greatest and best of harmonies would most properly be accounted the greatest wisdom ; and therein he who lives rationally has a share, whereas he who is devoid thereof will always prove to be a home-wrecker and anything rather than a saviour of the State, because of his ignorance in these matters. So let this declaration stand, as we recently said, as one of our axioms.
clin. Yes, let it stand.
ath. Our States, I presume, must have rulers and subjects.
clin. Of course.
ath. Very well then : what and how many are the agreed rights or claims in the matter of ruling and being ruled, alike in States, large or small, and in households? Is not the right of father and mother one of them ? And in general would not the claim of parents to rule over offspring be a claim universally just ?
1 i.e. are ignorant of even the most ordinary accomplish-
ments.	» Cp. Rep. 430 E; 591 D.
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KA. Kal paXa.
A®. Tovtco 8e ye eiropevov yeppatou? ayevv&v ap^etv' Kat TptTov ere tovto is gweTrcTat to irpea/BvTepovs pev ap-^etv Zetv, vearrepovs 8e apxeaflat.
ka. Tt ptfv ;
B A®. TeTapTov 8’ av BovXovs pev apyecrOat, oecriroTas de ap-)(eiv.
KA. II w? yap ov ;
A®. HepTTTOv ye, olpat, tov Kpeuvrova pev apxcLv, rov rjrrco de ap^eauat.
KA. MaXa ye avayKatav dp^rjv etpyKas*
A®. Kat irXetcTT'Tp! ye ev ^vpiraat rot? £<6ot? ovcrav Kal Kara (pvatv, co? 6 ©yflatos e<f)r) vrore Utvbapos. to 8e peytctTov, co? eoiKev, cktov av ylyvotTO, eTteadai pev tov aveiTicrTypova KeXevov, tov 8e c^povovvTa T)yei&0at Te Kal apyetv. C Kal toi tovto ye, w Utvbape ero<[)G)TaT€, cr)(e§ov ovk av Trapa ^jvctlv eycoye (faalijv ylyvecrOat, KaTa <J)v<tlv 8e ttjv tov vopov ckovtgjv ap^yv dXX’ ov fitaiov 7re<f)VKViav.
KA. ’OpOoTaTa Xeyet?.
A®. ®eo<f)iXfj 8e ye Kal evTv^ Tbva Xeyorre? e&ZopTjV apxqv et? KXrjpov Ttva Trpoayopev Kal Xa'XpvTa pev ap^erv, BvcrKXrjpovvTa 8e airtovra ap^ecrOat to StKatoTaTov eivat <f>apev.
ka. 'A.XrjOecrTaTa Xeyets.
D A®. 'Opa? .8?;, (fraipev av, 3) vopodeTa, 7rpo? Ttva Trat^ovTe^ twv eirl vopwv Oeatv Iovtwv pabt(ji)<;, ocra ecrrt ireptA ap^orra? aftcoyuara /cat
1 ircpl Madvig, Schanz: irpbs MSS.
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clin. Certainly.
ath. And next to this, the right of the noble to rule over the ignoble; and then, following on these as a third claim, the right of older people to rule and of younger to be ruled.
clin. To be sure.
ath. The fourth right is that slaves ought to be ruled, and masters ought to rule.
clin. Undoubtedly.
ath. And the fifth is, 1 imagine, that the stronger should rule and the weaker be ruled.
clin. A truly compulsory form of rule I
ath. Y es, and one that is very prevalent among all kinds of creatures, being “ according to nature,” as Pindar of Thebes once said.1 The most important right is, it would seem, the sixth, which ordains that the man without understanding should follow, and the wise man lead and rule. Nevertheless, my most, sapient Pindar, this is a thing that 1, for one, would hardly assert to be against nature, but rather according thereto—the natural rule of law, without force, over willing subjects.
clin. A very just observation.
ath. Heaven’s favour and good-luck mark the seventh form of rule, where wre bring a man forward for a casting of lots, and declare that if he gains the lot he will most justly be ruler, but if he fails he shall take his place among the ruled.
clin. Very true.
ath. “ Seest thou, O legislator,”—it is thus we might playfully address one of those who lightly start on the task of legislation—“how many are the rights pertaining to rulers, and how they are
1 Cp. Gorgias 484 B Hlvbapos . . . gTt nJ/zos . . . (Kata pvaiv) ayei SiKai&v rb ftiaidraTov vireprdrtf xepl-
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otl Tre^VKora irpos aXXyXa evavTLws; vvv yap bi) aTaaewv iryyrjv TLva avevpr)KapLev ypieis, rjv bei are Oepaireveiv. irpwTOV be pieO' i)pLWv dva-aKey^ai irws re Kal tl irapa TavTa apiapTOVTes oi irepl Te ''A.pyos Kal Xiea-crTjvrjv fiacriXfjs axrrovs apLa Kal tijv twv ^XXyvwv bvvapLiv ovaav 0av-E pLaGTTpv ev tw totc xpbvw bie<j)0eipav. ap' ovk dyvorjaavTes tov 'Halobov bpOoTaTa XeyovTa ws to ypLiav tov iravTOs iroXXaKis eon irXeov ; \oiroTav y to pLev bXov Xapifidveiv ^ypiiwbes, to b r)paav pLeTpLov, totc to pieTpiov tov apL&rpov irXeov rjyrjaaTo, apbeivov ov ^etpoz/o?.] 1
ka. 'OpdoTaTa ye.
A®. UoTepov ovv oiopLcOa irepl ftacrLXeas tovt eyyLyvbp,evov eKaaTOTe bLa^OelpeLV irpoTepov y ev tolctl br)pLOL<; ;
691 ka. To pLev €lko<; co? 2 to iroXv ftao-LXemv tovto eivai vbar^pa virepy^avto^ ^wvtcov bia Tpv(/>d^.
a®. Ovkovv bijXov d><? irpwTOv tovto ol totc (BainXrfi ea^ov, to irXeoveKTCLv twv TeOevrwv vopiwv, Kai o Koyw Te Kai opKw eirrjvecrav, ov ^vve^wvrjaav avT0L<;, aXX’ rj bia^wvia, w<; r/pLeif} cjiapLev, otiaa apbaOla p,eyi<TTr], boKOvcra 8e ao^la, iravT €K€Lva bid ir\qpipLeXeiav Kal apLovalav ttjv iriKpdv bie^Oeipev;
ka. '’EtOiKe yovv.
B A®. EZev tl brj tov vopLoOeTijv ebei totc TiOevTa evXa(3revival tovtov irepl tov irddovs yeveaews; ap w irpos 6ewv vvv pLev ovbev
1 [iirirav . . . xe/poros] bracketed by Hermann, Schanz.
1 d>$: Kal MSS.; eirl Badham.
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essentially opposed to one another? Herein we have now discovered a source of factions, which thou must remedy. So do thou, in the first place, join with us in enquiring how it came to pass, and owing to what transgression of those rights, that the kings of Argos and Messene brought ruin alike on themselves and on the Hellenic power, splendid as it was at that epoch. Was it not through ignorance of that most true saying of Hesiod1 that ‘oftimes the half is greater than the whole ’ ? ”
clin. Most true, indeed.
ath. Is it our view, then, that this causes ruin when it is found in kings rather than when found in peoples ?
clin. Probably this is, in the main, a disease of kings, in whom luxury bree.ds pride of life.
ath. Is it not plain that what those kings strove for first was to get the better of the established laws, and that they were not in accord with one another about the pledge which they had approved both by word and by oath; and this discord—reputed to be wisdom, but really, as we affirm, the height of ignorance,—owing to its grating dissonance and lack of harmony, brought the whole Greek world to ruin ?
clin. It would seem so, certainly.
ath. Very well then : what precaution ought the legislator to have taken at that time in his enactments, to guard against the growth of this disorder? Verily, to perceive that now requires no great sagacity,
1 Cp. Op. D. 38 ff.; Rep. 466 0.: the meaning is that when “the whole” is excessive, the moderate “half” is preferable ; this maxim being here applied to excesses of political power.
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ao(f)ov yvwvai tovto ovS' eiiretv xaXeirov, el 8e TrpoiSeiv yv TOTe, cro<j)WTepo<; av yv ypwv o irpoiSwv ;
me. To ttoiov Sy Xeyets ;
A®. ~EZs to yeyovos Trap vpiv, w .MeytXXe, €<TT4 vvv ye KaTiSovTa yvwvai, Kal yvovTa elireiv paSiov, o TOTe eSei yiyveaOat.
me. ^atfrecTTepov eTi Xeye.
A®. To Totvvv crafpearaTov av ely to ToiovSe.
ME. To TTOIOV ;
A®. Eav ti$ pei^ova StSw to 49 eXaTToai Svvapiv trapes to peTpiov, ttXo'iols Te laTia Kal awpaai Tpo^yv Kal tyv^ais dp%as, avaTpeTreTat ttov iravTa Kai e%v(3pify)VTa Ta pev eZs voaov^ del, Ta S’ ei<f eKyovov v^pew^ aStKiav. tI ovv Sy 7T0T6 Xeyopev ; apa ye to tolovSc, <o<? ovk eaT, 03 tfrbXot avSpes, OvyTrp; xlrvxy?	ttotc
Svv per eTai Tyv peyiaTyv ev avOpwiroi'i apxyv (frepeiv vea Kal avvirevdvvos, werre py Tys peyl<jTy<i D voaov avoLas TrXypoyOeiaa avTys Tyv Sidvoiav piao<i exeiv irpos twv eyyvTaTa cfrbXwv, o yevo-pevov Taxv StefyOetpev avTyv Kal iraaav Tyv Svvapiv y^dvtaev airrys ; tovt ovv evXa/3y0yvai yvovTas to peTptov peydXwv vopodeTwv. co? ovv Sy <t6>1 tot6 yevopevov vvv eaTt peTptwTaTa TOirdaai, toS* eoucev etvat.
me. To ttoiov ;
xA0« f ®eo<? yv irpwTov2 KySopevo^ vpwv Ti<i, 09 Ta peXXovTa ttpoopwv, SiSvpov vpiv (^VTevaa^
1 <r&> added by Ast.
2 irparov: ejyai MSS. : eiij tty Schanz.
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nor is it a hard thing to declare; but the man who foresaw it in those days—if it could possibly have been foreseen—would have been a wiser man than we.
meg. To what are you alluding?
ath. If one looks at what has happened, Megillus, among you Lacedaemonians, it is easy to perceive, and after perceiving to state, what ought to have been done at that time.
meg. Speak still more clearly.
ath. The clearest statement would be this—
meg. What ?
ath. If one neglects the rule of due measure, and gives things too great in power to things too small—sails to ships, food to bodies, offices of rule to souls—then everything is upset, and they run, through excess of insolence, some to bodily disorders, others to that offspring of insolence, injustice.1 WThat, then, is our conclusion? Is it not this? There does not exist, my friends, a mortal soul whose nature, when young and irresponsible, will ever be able to stand being in the highest ruling position upon earth without getting surfeited in mind with that greatest of disorders, folly, and earning the detestation of its nearest friends; and when this occurs, it speedily ruins the soul itself and annihilates the whole of its power. To guard against this, by perceiving the due measure, is the task of the great lawgiver. So the most duly reasonable conjecture we can now frame as to what took place at that epoch appears to be this—
meg. What?
ath. To begin with, there was a god watching over you; and he, foreseeing the future, restricted
1 Cp. Soph. 0. T. 873 : vfipis (pwrevei rvpavvov.
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E ttjv tmv fiacrbXeMV yevecrw ck povoyevovs, eZ<? to peTptov paXXov crvveaTeiXe. Kal peTa tovto cti (f>V(Ti<; T4? avOpmttlvtj pepiypevrj 6eta, tivI Bvvapet, xaTL^ovaa upuuv ttjv dp^Tjv <j>Xeypalvovcrav ctz, piyvvcrt, ttjv Kara yrjpas crditypova Bvvapiv ttj 692 KaTa, yevos avQdBei pcop/rj, ttjv tmv oktm Kal eiKOcrt yepovTMV laoylrtjcfiov eZ? to, peyurra ttj tmv [BaaiXeMv iroLrjcraaa Bvvdpet,. o Be t/htos cmttjp vplv eTt, crirapyMcrav Kal Ovpovpevrjv ttjv dp-^rjv opMv otov i/raXiov eveftaXev avTrj ttjv tmv ecfropMV Bvvap,tv, eyyvs ttj<; KXrjpMTrjs dyayBrv Bvvdp.eM<;. Kal KaTa Btj tovtov tov Xoyov rj fiaaiXela Trap' vp,w, eg mv eoet, trvp,juKTos yevopbevrj Kai, p,eTpov eyovaa, aM^ecaa avTTj GMTrjpias to?? aXXot?
B yeyovev alTta' eTrel eirt ye TTjjtevM Kal KpeatyovTT] KaL tol^ TOTe vop,oUeTaif, oiTives ap rjcrav vopo-0€TOVVT€<;, Ol)B' T) WpiCTToBrjpov pepls €ctm3tj 7TOt’ av. ov yap i/cavco? rjcrav vopLoUecrtas ep/rreLpof a\eBov yap ovk av ttot MijOrjaav <apKelv>1 opKots peTpiaaai ^v^tjv veav Xaflovaav apyrjv e^ rj<? BvvaTov rjv TvpavviBa yevecrOat,. vvv B 6
fiaXiara dpypjv ytyveadai. to Be Trap rjpMV C yiyvMaKeadaL ravra, oirep clttov ep/irpocrOev, vvv
pev yevopevov ovBev crocfrov etc yap irapaBety-paTO<s opav yeyovoTO? ovoev ^aXeTrov. ec o tjv
1 (apKeivy I add (fierpidaat Uv H. Richards).
1	Lycurgus.
* Theopompus, king of Sparta about 750 B.o. The institution of the Ephorate is by some ascribed to him (as here), by others to Lycurgus. Cp. Arist. Pul. 1313a 19 ff.
8 See 683 D.
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within due bounds the royal power by making your kingly line no longer single but tw'ofold. In the next place, some man,1 in whom human nature was blended with power divine, observing your government to be still swollen with fever, blended the self-willed force of the royal strain with the temperate potency of age, by making the power of the eight-and-twenty elders of equal weight with that of the kings in the greatest matters. Then your “third saviour,” 2 seeing your government still fretting and fuming, curbed it, as one may say, by the power of the ephors, which was not far removed from government by lot. Thus, in your case, according to this account, owing to its being blended of the right elements and possessed of due measure, the kingship not only survived itself but ensured the survival of all else. For if the matter had lain with Temenus and Cresphontes3 and the lawgivers of their day— whosoever those lawgivers really were,—even the portion of Aristodemus4 could never have survived, for they were not fully expert in the art of legislation ; otherwise they could hardly have deemed it sufficient to moderate by means of sworn pledges5 a youthful soul endowed with power such as might develop into a tyranny; but now God has shown of what kind the government ought to have been then, and ought to be now, if it is to endure. That we should understand this, after the occurrence, is—as I said before 6—no great mark of sagacity, since it is by no means difficult to draw an inference from an example in the past; but if, at the time, there had
4 i.e. Lacedaemon: Aristodemus was father of Eurys-
thenes and Procles (cp. 683 D).
6 Cp. 684 A.	• 691 B.
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tis irpoopaw Tore ravra Kal dvvdp,evo; pterpidtrai rd; dp%d; Kal ptiav etc rptaw irobyaai, rd re voyOevra dv KaXa rare iravra airecrcocre Kal ovk
dv trore 6 UepcriKd; eirl ryv 'EXXaSa ov8’ aXXos ou3ei? aToXos dv oyppytre, Karat}) povyaa; &>s ovraw ypcov ppayeo; afywv.
ka. ’AXr/f?^ Xeyets.
D A®. AZcr^pco? yovv yptvvavro avrov;, d) KXet-vla. rd 3* ala^pov Xeyco ov% d>; ov vtKMvre; ye ot rore Kat Kara yyv Kal Kara OdXarrav KaXa;
veviKTjKacrb p,d^a;' dXX' 6 <f)ypbt ala^pov rdr elvat, rode Xeyco, rd irpwrov p,ev eKeivcov raw iroXecov rptaw over aw pbiav virep ry; 'EXXaSo? dptvvab, rd) de dvo Ka km; ovrco; elvab dbecftOappeva, atare r) p,ev Kal Aatcedalp,ova dbeKcoXvev eirapLvvebv avry, TroXepbOvcra avr^ Kara Kpdro;, y d' av ’Trpcorevovcra ev roc; rore ^povob; rot; irepi rrjv E dbavop,r)V, i) irepi rd ''Apyo;, irapaKaXovpbevr] dp,v-vetv rov /3ap/3apov ov0' virrjKovaev ovr Tjpbvve. iroXXa de Xeycov dv ri; rd rore yevdp,eva irepi eK€bvot> rov iroXepbov ry; 'EXXddo; ovdapLw; eva^y-p,ova dv Karyyopoiy ovd' aft apLvvaadab ryv ye 'EXXaSa Xeycov dp6o); dv Xeyoi, aXX’ el p,y rd re 693 'XOyvalcov Kal rd AaKedabptovlwv Kotvy dbavdyp,a yp,vve ryv eiriovaav dovXelav, a^edov dv ydy irdvr' yv p,epbbyp,eva rd raw 'EtXXyvaw yevy ev aXXyXob; Kal ftdpftapa ev tr ^XXyac Kal ^XXyvtKa ev fiapftdpob;, KaOdirep aw Hepaab rv paw overt rd vvv dbaire<l)opyp,€va Kal ^vp,ire(f)opyp,eva KaKco;
1 Messene.
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been anyone who foresaw the result and was able to moderate the ruling powers and unify them,—such a man would have preserved all the grand designs then formed, and no Persian or other armament would ever have set out against Greece, or held us in contempt as a people of small account.
clin. True.
ath. The way they repulsed the Persians, Clinias, was disgraceful. But when I say “disgraceful,” I do not imply that they did not win fine victories both by land and sea in those victorious campaigns: what I call “disgraceful” is this,—that, in the first place, one only of those three States defended Greece, while the other two were so basely corrupt that one of them1 actually prevented Lacedaemon from assisting Greece by warring against her with all its might, and Argos, the other,—which stood first of the three in the days of the Dorian settlement—when summoned to help against the barbarian, paid no heed and gave no help.2 Many are the discreditable charges one would have to bring against Greece in relating the events of that war; indeed, it would be wrong to say that Greece defended herself, for had not the bondage that threatened her been warded off bythe concerted policy of the Athenians and Lacedaemonians, practically all the Greek races would have been confused together by now, and barbarians confused with Greeks and Greeks with barbarians,—just as the races under the Persian empire to-day are either scattered abroad or jumbled together and live in a
* Cp. Hdt. vii. 148 ff. The reference is to the Persian invasion under Mardonius in 490 B.c.; but there is no other evidence for the charge here made against Messene.
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e^Oappeva1 KarobKelrai. ravr', w KXetvla Kai MeytXXe, exo pev errbripav rols Te rrdXab ttoXi-rucobs XeyopevobS Kai vopoOerais Kai robs vvv, iva rag ainas avrcbv dvafyrovvres dvevpbCKiopev B Tt irapd ravra eSeb irpdrreiv aXXo, olov Sr) Kai rb rrapbv ebiro pev, co? apa ov Set peydXas apxds ovS’ av dpucrovs vopoderelv, SbavoyOevras rb robbvbe, orb iroXbv eXevdepav re elvab Set Kai epiftpova Kai eavrf) (^bXyv, Kai rbv vopoderovvra irpbs ravra ftXeirovra Set vopoderelv. py 0av-pdawpev Se et TroXXa/ct? rjbr] ir podepevob arra elprjKapev orb Trpo? ravra Set vopodereiv (3Xe-0 rrovra rbv vopoOerpv, rd Se irporedevra ov ravra r/piv (frabverab eKaarore' dXX' dvaXoy'b^eaOab %ptf, orav [irpos rb a-ox^povebv] 2 (pbbpev belv fiXeirebv [?;] Trpo? ^povrjcrbv y (f>bXiav, co? ecrd' ovros 6 tTKOTrbs ovx erepo<}, aXX* b avrbs' Kai aXXa br) TrdXXa T/pas robavra av ybyvrjrab ptfpara, py S bar apar r er w.
ka. TYebpaabpeda rroiebv ovra)<; eiravbbvres rovs Xoyov<f Kai vvv S^ rb jrepi rrfi </>tXta<? re Kai <j>povi)cre(ii><i Kai eXev6epba<j, irpbs 6 rb fiovXbpevov* epeXXes Xeyebv Sety aroxa^ecrOab rbv vopoderyv, D Xeye.
A©. '’Ajcovaov St; vvv. etcrt iroXbrebcbv olov pr^repes ovo rives, iov ras aXXas yeyovevab Xeycov av rbs bpObbs Xeyoi. Kai ryv pev irpocr-ayopeveiv povapxlobv bpdbv, rrjv S’ av ^poKpariav Kab rr/s pev rb Hepacov yevos aKpov e^etF, rr/s Se Tjpas. ab S aXXai arx^bv diraaab, KaOdirep
1 ^<pdap/j.eva; iffirapiu.tva MSS. (bracketed by Cobet, Schanz).
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miserable plight. Such, O Megillus and Clinias, are the charges we have to make against the so-called statesmen and lawgivers, both of the past and of the present, in order that, by investigating their causes, we may discover what different course ought to have been pursued; just as, in the case before us, we called it a blunder to establish by law a government that is great or unblended, our idea being that a State ought to be free and wise and in friendship with itself, and that the lawgiver should legislate with a view to this. Nor let it surprise us that, while we have often already proposed ends which the legislator should, as we say, aim at in his legislation, the various ends thus proposed are apparently different. One needs to reflect that wisdom and friendship, when stated to be the aim in view, are not really different aims, but identical • and, if we meet with many other such terms, let not this fact disturb us.
clin. We shall endeavour to bear this in mind as we traverse the arguments again. But for the moment, as regards friendship, wisdom and freedom, —tell us, what was it you intended to say that the lawgiver ought to aim at ?
ath. Listen. There are two mother-forms of constitution, so to call them, from which one may truly say all the rest are derived. Of these the one is properly termed monarchy, the other democracy, the extreme case of the former being the Persian polity, and of the latter the Athenian; the rest are
2 (itmAs rii <rw<i>poveiv] bracketed by Schanz: the following [$] is absent from the best MSS.
* fiovXop.* *vov: fiouXin*vos MSS. (bracketed by Badham, Schanz).
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eiTrov, e/c tovtwv elal BiaireTroiKiXtpLevai. Set St; ovv Kal dvayKaiov pieTaXafteiv apL$>otv tovtoiv, elirep eXevOepia t eavai Kal (f>tXia p,era (frpovy-E aect)?’ o By ftovXeTai ypuv o Xoyos TrpotTTaTTeiv, Xeymv ms ovk dv ttot€ tovtwv iroXts dpioipos yevopLevy TroXivevOyvai Bvvaiv av KaXws.
KA. IIw? yap av ;
A0. H pLev tolvvv vb pLovapy^LKov, y Se to eXevOepov dyaTryaaaa p,eiCovms y eSet piovov, ovBeTepa Ta pieTpia KeKTvprai tovtwv' al Se vpie-Tepai, y Te AaKtoviKy Kal KpyTtKy, pLaXXov. '\0yvaiot Se Kal Uepaat to pLev TrdXai ovtco 694 Trios, to vvv Se rprrov. Ta S’ aiTta %LeX0mpLev. rj yap;
ka. IldvTms, cl ye irov pLeXXopLev o TrpovOepLeOa TrepalveLv.
A©. 'A>KovmpLev By. Uepaat yap otc pLev to pLevptov pLaXXov BovXelas Te Kal eXevOepias yyov cttI K.vpov, irpwTov pLev eXevOepot eyevovvo, erretTa Se aXXmv TroXXmv BeaTroTat. eXevOepias yap dp%ovT€s, pLCTaBiBovTes ap^opLevots Kal eirl to i aov ay owes pLaXXov <f)lXoL re yaav (TTpaTtmTai B (jTpaTyyots Kal TrpoOvpLovs awovs ev tols klvBv-vots TrapetyovTo, Kal et tls av (fapovipLos yv ev avvois Kal /BovXevetv BvvaTos, ov <j)0ovepov tov fiacrtXems ovtos, BlBovtos Be Trappy a Lav Kal tl ■ Plwvtos tovs €ts tl Bwapievovs (TvpLfiovXeveiv, Koivyv Tyv tov (fipovetv eis to pLeaov Trapel^eTo Bvvapuv, Kal TravTa By Tore eTreBwKev avTOLS Bi eXevOepiav re Kal (fjtXlav Kal vov Koivmviav.
1 Cp. 756 E j Arist. Pol. 1266* 1 £
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practically all, as I said, modifications of these two. Now it is essential for a polity to partake of both these two forms, if it is to have freedom and friendliness combined with wisdom. And that is what our argument intends to enjoin, when it declares that a State which does not partake of these can never be rightly constituted.1
clin. It could not.
ath. Since the one embraced monarchy and the other freedom, unmixed and in excess, neither of them has either in due measure : your Laconian and Cretan States are better in this respect, as were the Athenian and Persian in old times—in contrast to their present condition. Shall we expound the reasons for this ?
clin. By all means—that is if we mean to complete the task we have set ourselves.
ath. Let us attend then. When the Persians, under Cyrus, maintained the due balance between slavery and freedom, they became, first of all, free themselves, and, after that, masters of many others. For when the rulers gave a share of freedom to their subjects and advanced them to a position of equality, the soldiers were more friendly towards their officers and showed their devotion in times of danger; and if there was any wise man amongst them, able to give counsel, since the king was not jealous but allowed free speech and respected those who could help at all by their counsel,—such a man had the opportunity of contributing to the common stock the fruit of his wisdom. Consequently, at that time all their affairs made progress, owing to their freedom, friendliness and mutual interchange of reason.
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KA. wEo4Ace ye ttws rd Xeybpeva ovrw yeyovevai.
C A0. 11^ 3r/ ovv TTore aTrd/Xero eirl K.ap/3v<rov Kat TraXiv cttI kapeiov a^ebov ecrwdp ; (BovXecrOe otov pavreia biavorjOevres 'xp(bpe6a ;
ka. <£>epei yovv rjpiv atce^riv tov 7’1 ety' brrep wpprjKapev.
A0. Mavreuoynat brj vvv irepL ye Kvpov rd pev akX’ avrov arparriybv re dyaObv eivai Kal (f)iXo-rroXiv, Traibeias be bpOr/s ov^ T)<j)0ai rb irapdirav oiKovopia re ovbev rov vovv tt poaea^rj/cevai.
KA. Iltw? brj rb rotovTOv <f>wpev ;
D A0. ''l&oi/cev e/c veov crrparevecrOai bed /3lov, rais yvvai^l Trapabovs tous Traibas rpecfreiv, al be G)<i evbaipeovas avrovs e/c twv Tralbwv ev0v<; /cal pLa/caplovs ybr) yeyovbras Kal em-beels ovras rov-twv ovbtvbs erpeefrov KwXvovaai be co<? oficriv i/cavws evbaepboae pyre avrols evavriovadae py-beva els prjbev, eiracvelv re avay/cd^ovaai <irdv> 2 irdvras rb Xeybpevov rj it parr b pev ov inr' avrwv, efipetyav roeovrovs nvas.
KA. KaX/jv, ws eoiKas, Tpotjyqv e'lprj/cas.
E A0. VvvaiKelav pev ovv fiaaCXlbwv ywaiKWV, vewarl yeyovvewv ttXovcIwv Kal ev avbpwv ep'qpia, bid to pi) a-^oXd^eiv vtto TroXepwv Kal ttoXXwv Kivbvvwv, tovs rralbas rpei^ovawv.
ka. *E;Yefc Xbyov.
A0. 'O 3e Trarrjp ye avrois ab irolpvia pev Kal TTpb(3ara Kal ayeXas avbpwv re Kal dXXwv ttoX-695 Xwv TroXXds e/craro, avrovs be ols ravra irapa-
1 rov 7’: tovto MSS.: tov Badham, Schanz.
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clin. Probably that is pretty much the way in which the matters you speak of took place.
ath. How came it, then, that they were ruined in Cambyses’ reign, and nearly restored again under Darius ? Shall I use a kind of divination to picture this ?
clin. Yes: that certainly will help us to gain a view of the object of our search.
ath. What I now divine regarding Cyrus is this, —that, although otherwise a good and patriotic commander, he was entirely without a right education, and had paid no attention to household management.
clin. What makes us say this ?
ath. Probably he spent all his life from boyhood in soldiering, and entrusted his children to the womenfolk to rear up; and they brought them up from earliest childhood as though they had already attained to Heaven’s favour and felicity, and were lacking in no celestial gift; and so by treating them as the special favourites of Heaven, and forbidding anyone to oppose them in anything, and compelling everyone to praise their every word and deed, they reared them up into what they were.
clin. A fine rearing, I should say I
ath. Say rather, a womanish rearing by royal women lately grown rich, who, while the men were absent, detained by many dangers and wars, reared up the children.
clin. That sounds reasonable.
ath. And their father, while gaining flocks and sheep and plenty of herds, both of men and of many other chattels, yet knew not that the children to whom he should bequeath them were without train-
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Bdxreiv epeXXev rjyvbeL ttjv irarpcpav ov TratBev-opevovs	ovcrav [Hepo-cK?jv, irotpevwv ovrtov
Ylepawv, rpa^eias ^d)pas eKybvwv,] 1 encXypav Kal iKavrjv iroipevas airepya^ecrOai paXa la^ypovs Kai Bvvapevovs OvpavXeiv Kai dypvTrveiv Kal, ei arparevetrOai Beat, arpareveaOat. Biet})0appevTjv Be irabBetav vtto tz/<? Xeyopevrjs evBabpovlas [r^v Mt/Sz/cz/p] 2 ireptelBev vtto ywaiKow re Kal evvov-'Xp)v TrabBevOevras avrov tou<? utets, oOev eyevovro B olous tjv avrovs eiKos yeveadai, Tpo^rj dveiri-ttXtjktg) rpatfrevras. TrapaXaftovres B' ovv oi TraiBes TeXevrtjaavTos Vivpov Tpvtfcrjs peorol Kai, dveTrcirArj^las, Trpwrov pev rbv erepov arepos airefcreLpe to) ttrcp ayavafCTtov, pera be tovto avTos p,aiv6pevo<; vtto p,e0p<i re Kal aTraiBevala^ ttjv ap^yv airoiXeaev vtto Mj/Scov tc Kal tov Xe-yopevov totc evvovyov, Karat})povycravros rfjs Kap,-fivtrov ptoplas.
ka. Aeyerat, Btj ravra ye, Kal eoiKe cr^eBbv C ovro) ttw? yeyovevac.
A®. Kat prjv Kal irdXtv eZ<? Ilepaa? eXfleiv rrjv ap-xpiv Aapeiov Kal row eirrd Xeyeral ttov.
ka. 11 p/rjv ;
A®, ^ewpcapev Btj ^vveiropevoi tco Xbyw. Ha-petos ydp ^atriXeti)^ ovk tjv vibs TratBela re ov Biarpvtj)ciba-Tj ref)pap,p,evos, eX0a)v B' els ttjv dp^Yjv Kal XajBarv avrrjv e^Bopos BtelXero enrra peprj repbpevos, d)v Kal vvv erv aptKpd bveipara Xe-
1	[neptrcK^r . . . ^Ky<fya>y] bracketed by Ast, Schanz.
8	I bracket (cp. England).
1 i.e. Cambyses killed Smerdis.
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ing in their father’s craft, which was a hard one, fit to turn out shepherds of great strength, able to camp out in the open and to keep watch and, if need be, to go campaigning. He overlooked the fact that his suns were trained by women and eunuchs and that the indulgence shown them as “ Heaven’s darlings” had ruined their training, whereby they became such as they were likely to become when reared with a rearing that “ spared the rod.” So when, at the death of Cyrus, his sons took over the kingdom, over-pampered and undisciplined as they were, first, the one killed the other,1 through annoyance at his being put on an equality with himself, and presently, being mad with drink and debauchery, he lost his own throne at the hands of the Medes, under the man then called the Eunuch,2 who despised the stupidity of Cambyses.
clin. That, certainly, is the story, and probably it is near to the truth.
ath. Further, the story tells how the kingdom was restored to the Persians through Darius and the Seven.
clin. It does.
ath. Let us follow the story and see how things went.3 Darius was not a king’s son, nor was he reared luxuriously. When he came and seized the kingdom, with his six companions, he divided it into seven parts, of which some small vestiges remain even to this day ; and he thought good to manage it by enacting laws into which he introduced some
2	i.e. the Magian, Gomates, who personated Smerdis and claimed the kingdom. After seven months’ reign this usurper was slain by seven Persian nobles, of whom Darius was one (521 b.c.).
3	Cf. Hdt. in. 68-88.
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D XetTTTat, /cal vbpovs y^tov Oepevos obKelv IcroTyrd Ttva KObvyv ebcrcjjepfov, Kal tov tov Kvpov Sacrpbv ov virea^eTO Hepcrabs ets tov vb/aov eveSeb, <j>bXtav iropbfyov Kal KOLvwvlav 7raai Ylepcrabs, xpypacrb Kab bwpeabs tov TIepawv 8ypov Trpoaaybpevos' TObyapovv avTtp to, GTpaTcvpaTa peT evvotas irpocreKTyaaTo ^copas ovk eXaTTovs wv KaTeXbire Kv/jos. peTa 3e &apelov 6 Ty /3a<rbXbKy Kal Tpv-(f)Q)ay TrdXbv irabSevOels irabSeba Elep^ys. ’ll Aapebe, elirelv ccttI SbKabOTaTOV "eras, d>s1 to E Kvpov KaKov ovk epades, edpe^w 8e Hep^p ev tols avTols rjOecrbv ev obcnrep Kvpos Kapfivayv. o 8e, aT6 twv avT&v irab^eLoyv yevopevos eKyovos, 'TrapaTrXrja-ba aireTeXeae toIs Kapftvtrov iraOrj-pactb' Kal ff^eBbv ck ye toctovtov [3a<riXev<; ev Ilcpcrats ov8eb<; ttgj peya$ eyyeyovev akyOu)';, irXqv ye ovopaTb. to 8’ a'bTbov ov tv^?, &>$■ 6 epos 696 Xoyos, aXX’ 6 KaKos fibos bv ot twv biacfiepbvTws TcXovaicov Kal Tvpavvwv Trabbes Ta TroXXd ^wabv’ ov yap prj ttotc yevyTat Trabs Kal dvyp Kal yepwv €K Tavrrjs tt)s Tpoffrijs 8ia(f)ep(ov irpos dpeTijv. a bij, (frapev, tw vopoOeTrj a-Keirreov, Kal rjpbv 8e ev Tti> vvv irapovTb. bbKacov pyv, w AaKebai-povbob, tovto ye tt) iroXeb vpwv dirobb^ovab, OTb irevia Kal •jtXovto) Kal ISbWTeta Kal /SaacXeta B 8ba(f)epovo-av ou5’ t/vtcvovv Tipyv Kal Tpocfiyv vepeTe, as py to KaT dp%as vplv Oetov irapa Oeov ZbepavTevaaTO Tbvos. ov yap 8y 8eb KaTa ttoXiv
1 Stephens: bs MSS. (bracketed by Ast)
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measure of political equality, and also incorporated in the law regulations about the tribute-money which Cyrus had promised the Persians, whereby he secured friendliness and fellowship amongst all classes of the Persians, and won over the populace by money and gifts; and because of this, the devotion of his armies won for him as much more land as Cyrus had originally bequeathed. After Darius came Xerxes, and he again was brought up with the luxurious rearing of a royal house : “ O Darius ”—for it is thus one may rightly address the father—“ how is it that you have ignored the blunder of Cyrus, and have reared up Xerxes in just the same habits of life in which Cyrus reared Cambyses ? ” And Xerxes, being the product of the same training, ended by repeating almost exactly the misfortunes of Cambyses. Since then there has hardly ever been a single Persian king who was really, as well as nominally, “ Great.” 1 And, as our argument asserts, the cause of this does not lie in luck, but in the evil life which is usually lived by the sons of excessively rich monarchs ; for such an upbringing can never produce either boy or man or greybeard of surpassing goodness. To this, we say, the lawgiver must give heed, —as must we ourselves on the present occasion. It is proper, however, my Lacedaemonian friends, to give your State credit for this at least,—that you assign no different honour or training whatsoever to poverty or wealth, to the commoner or the king, beyond what your original oracle 2 declared at the bidding of some god. Nor indeed is it right that pre-eminent
1	The Persian monarch was commonly styled “ the Great King.”
2	The laws of Lycurgus.
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ye eivat ra$ npas virepe^ovaas, on ns ecrn TrXovnp 8ia(f>ep(Dv, eirel ou3’ on Ta\us y KaXbs y la^vpos avev nvbs aperrjs, ovb' apeTys ys civ aw^poavvy airy.
me. II w? tovto, co £eue, Xeyets ;
A®. Kvbpta ttov poptov apeTys ev ;
ME. IIcos yap ov ;
A®. AtKaaov toIvvv avTos tov \6yov aKovaas, et cot bel-aio av ctvvoikov y ye'tTOva eivat Ttva aipobpa pev dvbpeiov, py aojc^pova 3e aXX’ a/coXaaTov.
C me. l^vfiypet.
A®. Tt 8e ; tcxvikov pev Kat irep'i TavTa cro-<f>ov, aStKov 8e ;
ME. OvSa/xais.
A®. AXXa pirjv to ye Z'tKaiov ov cjiveTai
tov (T(o<f)poveiv.
me. IIws yap av ;
A®. Ov8e ptrjv ov ye aocfiov yptets vvv irpov-OepeOa, tov Tas rfiovas /cal Xviras /ce/CTtjpevov avp(f>(t)vovs Tots bpfiois Xbyots koi eiropevas.
me. Ou ycip ovv.
D a®. brj /cat Tobe eirtaKe^cbpeOa twv ev Tais Tro\eat Tipi'jaewv evetca, iroial Te opOal Kat py yiyvovTat e/cacFTOTe.
me. To Troiov ;
A®. Xw^poavvy avev Ttaays rys aXXys apeTys ev ^vxy Ttvi pepovtopevy Ttpiov y anpov yiyvoiT av KaTa btKyv;
me. Ouk ottws eiTTG).
A®. Kat pyv etpyKas ye peTpiws’ eiTratv yap
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honours in a State should be conferred on a man because he is specially wealthy, any more than it is right to confer them because he is swift or comely or strong without any virtue, or with a virtue devoid of temperance.
meg. What do you mean by that, Stranger ?
ath. Courage is, presumably, one part of virtue.
meg. Certainly.
ath. Now that you have heard the argument, judge for yourself whether you would welcome as housemate or neighbour a man who is extremely courageous, but licentious rather than temperate.
meg. Don’t suggest such a thing!
ath. Well then,—a man wise in arts and crafts, but unjust.
meg. Certainly not.
ath. But justice, surely, is not bred apart from temperance.
meg. Impossible.
•ath. Nor is he whom we recently proposed 1 as our type of wisdom,—the man who has his feelings of pleasure and pain in accord with the dictates of right reason and obedient thereto.
meg. No, indeed.
ath. Here is a further point we must consider, in order to judge about the conferment of honours in States, when they are right and when wrong.
meg. What point?
ath. If temperance existed alone in a man’s soul, divorced from all the rest of virtue, would it justly be held in honour or the reverse ?
meg. I cannot tell what reply to make.
ath. Yet, in truth, you have made a reply, and a reasonable one. For if you had declared for either
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By wv ypopiyv oiroTepovovv irapd pieXos epioiy dv Bokcls <f>3ey^aa3ai.
me. KaXw? tolvvv yeyovos av eiy.
A®. Elev to p,ev By irpocrdypia, wv Tipial tc E Kai aTLpLLaL, ov Xoyov dXXd tivos pLaXXov aXoyov
« V 4-	A V
aiyys agiov av eiy.
ME. Zwcppoavvyv pioi (fiaivei Xeyetv.
A®. Nai'. to Be ye twv aXXwv irXeiaTa ypias wcfreXovv pLeTa Tys irpoadyKys piaXiaT dv TtpLwpLevov opOoTaTa tiplwto, Kal to BevTepov BevTepws' Kal ovtw By KaTa, tov e£ys Xoyov Tas ecjie^ys Tipias Xdyxavov eKaayov opdws dv Xay-'XavoL.
697 me. ’'E^et Tavry.
A®. Tt ovv; ov vopLodeTov Kal TavTa av (jtyaopLev eivai Biavepieiv ;
ME. Kat piaXa.
A®. BouXet By Ta piev airavTa Kal e</>’ CKaaTOV epyov Kai KaTa apiiKpa eKeivw owpev veipiat, to Be rpixy BieXeiv, eyreiBy vopiwv eapiev Kal avTol ttws eiriOvpiyTat, Treipadwpiev BiaTepieiv %wpls to, Te pLeyiGTa Kal BevTepa Kal TpiTa ;
ME. Udw pL€V OVV.
A®. Aeyopiev tolvvv otl ttoXiv, ws eoiKe, Tyv B pieXXovcrav aw^eadai Te Kal evBaipLOvyaeiv els Bvvapnv avdpwTTLvyv Bei Kal dvayKaiov Tipids Te Kal aTipiias Biavepieiv op0ws> eari Be 6p3ws apa TipuwTaTa piev Kal irpwTa Ta irepl Tyv
1 i.e. “temperance,” regarded as merely an adjunct to civic merit, requires no further discussion at this point.
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of the alternatives in my question, you would have said what is, to my mind, quite out of tune.
meg. So it has turned out to be all right.
ath. Very good. Accordingly, the additional element in objects deserving of honour or dishonour will be one that demands not speech so much as a kind of speechless silence.1
meg. I suppose you mean temperance.
ath. Yes. And of the rest, that which, with the addition of temperance, benefits us most would best deserve to be held in the highest honour, and the second in degree of benefit put second in order of honour; and so with each of the others in succession—to each it will be proper to assign the honour due to its rank.
meg. Just so.
ath. Well then, shall we not declare that the distribution of these things is the lawgiver’s task?
meg. Certainly.
ath. Is it your wish that we should hand over the whole distribution to him, to deal with every case and all the details, while we - as legal enthusiasts ourselves also—confine ourselves to making a threefold division, and endeavour to distinguish what comes first in importance, and what second and third ? 2
meg. By all means.
ath. We declare, then, that a State which is to endure, and to be as happy as it is possible for man to be, must of necessity dispense honours rightly. And the right way is this: it shall be laid down that the goods of the soul are highest
2 Cp. 631 B, 0; 661 A ff.; 726 Aff.; Arist. Eth. N. 1098b 12 ff.
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dyaOa KelaOai, awcf/poo'vvps virap')(ovcrps avry, bevrepa Sc rd irepl ro awpa KaXa /cal ayaOd, /cat rptra ra irepl Tpv ovaeav Kal ^pppara Xe-yopeva. tovtwv Sc dv cktos tis [Baivp vopoQerps A	*	X A	/	/	>/
p 7roA,t?, et? T4/4a<? p ^pppara irpoayovaa p tl C twv varepwv cZs to irpbcrOev ripals Tarroucra, ovO' oglov ovre ttoXitikov dv bpwp irpaypa. elppadw ravra p ttcos pptv ;
ME. Haw pev ovv elppadw cratfaws.
A®. Tavra pev roivvv ppas eirl irXeov eirolpaev eiireiv p TIepcrwv Trept bidaKeyfris rps rroXiretaS' dvevpicTKopev Sc [ctt*] 1 ert ^elpovs avrovs ye-yovoras' Tpv Sc air Lav cfaapev otl to eXevOepov Xlav dtpeXopevot tov Sppov, to ^eairortKOV S’ eirayayovres paXXov tov irpoapKovro^, to <f>bXov D aTrwXeaav Kal to kolvov ev rp iroXet. tovtov Sc <j>0ap€VTo<; ov0’ p twv dp^ovrwv flovXp vTtep dp)(opevwv Kal tov bppov fiovXeverai, aXX' eve/ca rps' aurwv dp^ps, av rt Kal aptKpov irXeov eKaaroTe pywvrat ecrecrOat atf)iaiv, dvaardrov^; pev iroXet^, dvaarara Sc eOvp tfrtXia rrvpl Kara-fyOetpavres, e^0pw<i re Kal avpXew^ ptaovvres ptcroovrai’ orav re els ^pelav rov pd^eadat irepl eavrwv tovs Zppovs acpiKvwvTat, ovbev kolvov ev E ai/Tois av pera irpoOvptas tov edeXetv Ktvbvvevetv Kal pd^eadaL dvevplcFKOvatv, aXXa KeKrppevot pvptdbas direpdvTOVs Xoytapw a^pparovs els iroXepov iraaras KeKrpvrai, Kal KaOairep evbeets avdpwirwv ptcrOovpevot, vitb ptaOwrwv Kal bOvetwv avOpwirwv pyovvrai itotc awdpaeaOat' irpbs be
1 [eirl] bracketed by Stephens (&rl enj Schneider).
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in honour and come first, provided that the soul possesses temperance; second come the good and fair things of the body; and third the so-called goods of substance and property. And if any lawgiver or State transgresses these rules, either by promoting wealth to honours, or by raising one of the lower goods to a higher rank by means of honours, he will be guilty of a breach both of religion and of statesmanship. Shall this be our declaration, or what ?
meg. By all means let us declare this plainly.
ath. It was our investigation of the polity of the Persians that caused us to discuss these matters at greater length. We find that they grew still worse, the reason being, as we say, that by robbing the commons unduly of. their liberty and introducing despotism in excess, they destroyed in the State the bonds of friendliness and fellowship. And when these are destroyed, the policy of the rulers no longer consults for the good of the subjects and the commons, but solely for the maintenance of their own power; if they think that it will profit them in the least degree, they are ready at any time to overturn States and to overturn and burn up friendly nations ; and thus they both hate and are hated with a fierce and ruthless hatred. And when they come to need the commons, to fight in their support, they find in them no patriotism or readiness to endanger their lives in battle ; so that, although they possess countless myriads of men, they are all useless for war, and they hire soldiers from abroad as though they were short of men, and imagine that their safety will be secured by hirelings and aliens. And besides all this, they
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698 rovroc; dpa0alveiv dvayKa^ovrai, Xeyovre; epyoi; ori Xypo; rrpo; 'xpvcrov re Kat, apyvpov eariv eKacrrore rd Xeydpeva rtpia Kal KaXa KardrroXtv.
me. Haw pev ovv.
A0. Ta pev 8y Trepl ye IlepcrMV, co; ovk op0cd; rd vvv BcoiKelrai 8id ryv crcf)68pa 8ovXetav re Kal 8earroreiav, TeXo? e\erw.
ME. TIdvv pev ovv.
A0. Ta 8e irepi ryv ry; 'ArriKy; av rroXtrelav ro pera rovro daavreo; ypa; 8te^eX0elv -^pecov, m; y iravreXy; Kal arro iraacov dpy^cov eXev0epla t/)<? perpov e%pvay<? dp%rj; v$>' alperwv1 ov apiKpcp B 'yelpfov yplv yap Kar CKelvov rov ^povov ore y Tie per mv errt0ecM,; rot;''EAXycriv, igm; 8e cr)(e8ov airaat rov; ryv HLvpMiryv olkovclv, eyiyvero, rroXireLa re yv TraXaid Kal €K rLpyparcov ap^ai rive; rerrdpMV, Kal BeaTrori; evyv ri; al8m;, 81 yv 8ovXevovre; roi; rore vopoi; £yv y0eXopev. Kal irpo; rovrot; 8y ro peye0o; rov aroXov Kara re yyv Kal Kara 0dXarrav yevopevov, (j)6fiov arropov ep/3aXov, 8ovXeiav ert pel^ova eirolyaev C ypa; roi; re dp'xpvo’b Kal roc; vopot; 8ovXevaat.
Kal 8td irdvra rav0' ypiv ^vveTretre TTpo; ypd; avrov; a(l)o8pd (^cXia. cr)(e8ov yap 8eKa ereai irpo ry; ev "SaXaplvi vavpayla; d^iKero Aan; HepaiKov crroXov ayMV 'Treptyavro; Aapelov 8iap-py8yv errl re 'AOyvatov; Kal 'Eperpiea;, egavBpa-rroBiadpevov ayayelv, 0avarov avrM rrpoeirrMv py rrpd^avri ravra. Kal d Aan; rov; pev ’l&perpiea;
1 aLperaw : erepir MSS., edd.
1 That of Solon.
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inevitably display their ignorance, inasmuch as by their acts they declare that the things reputed to be honourable and noble in a State are never anything but dross compared to silver and gold.
meg. Very true.
ath. So let this be the conclusion of our account of the Persian empire, and how its present evil administration is due to excess of slavery and of despotism.
meg. By all means.
ath. We ought to examine next, in like manner, the Attic polity, and show how complete liberty, unfettered by any authority, is vastly inferior to a moderate form of government under elected magistrates. At the time when the Persians made their onslaught upon the Greeks—and indeed one might say on nearly all the nations of Europe—we Athenians had an ancient constitution,1 and magistrates based on a fourfold grading; and we had Reverence, which acted as a kind of queen, causing us to live as the willing slaves of the existing laws. Moreover, the vastness of the Persian armament that threatened us both by sea and land, by the desperate fear it inspired, bound us still more closely in the bonds of slavery to our rulers and our laws; and because of all this, our mutual friendliness and patriotism was greatly intensified. It was just about ten years before the seafight at Salamis that the Persian force arrived under Datis, whom Darius had despatched expressly against the Athenians and Eretrians, with orders to bring them back in chains, and with the warning that death would be the penalty of failure. So within a very short time Datis, with his many myriads, captured by force the
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D ev tlvi /Spa^ei xpovqi TavTaTaai Kara Kparos re elXe pivpidai av^yals, Kal Ttva Xoyov el<s ttjv f)p,erepav toXlv acprjKe (po/3epov, a><f ovBels ’E/je-Tpietov avTov aTOTeebevyax; eiy avvatyavTe; yap apa ra<; ^eipa<; aay-rjvevaaiev Taaav ttjv E/?e-TpLKTjv oi (TTpaTiWTai tov AaTiBo^j. 6 Btj Xoyo<j, etre dXrjdrj^ etre Kal ottj a<f)lKeTO, tov<; tg aXXovs EXX^uas Kal Brj Kal ’A6rjvalov<i e^eirXTjTTe, Kal Tpea(3evop,evoi<? auTot? TavTayoae fioTjdelv ovBels E tfffeXe tXtjv ye AaKeBai/jLOvlwv ovtol Be vto tg tov Trpos Meaaijvrjv ovto<? totc ToXepiov Kal el Brj tl BickmXvgv aXXo avrovs, ov yap la pev Xeybp&vov, varepob B' ovv dtybKOVTO t?}? ev MapaOwvL pLa^Tj<i yevop.evTjs paa, rjpcepa. peeTa Be tovto irapaaKeval tg pueyaXat, Xeyopcevat Kal d/reiKal ecjiolTcov pLvpiai, rrapd f3aacXeo3<;. TpolovTO<? Be tou 'Xjm>vov ^a~ peco<; pcev Tedvdvai, eXe^drj, veos Be Kal aej)oBpo<; 6 vtos avTov 7TapeiX,Tj(l)evai ttjv dp^Tjv Kal ovBa/jdos 699 aejiLaTaaOaL ttj<; oppurjs. oi Be ’A0Tjvaioi trav tovto diovTO €7T4 acfrd'? avTOvs trapaaKevd^eaOat, Bia to MapaOeavi yevo/aevov, Kal aKovovTes "Adeo tg BiopvTTopLevov Kal fEXX?fatovtov ^evyvvpievov Kal to tmv vea)v tXtjOos TjyrjaavTO ovtg KaTa yrjv aefdaiv ecvai aMTTjplav ovtg KaTa OaXaTTav ovTe yap fiorjOrjaeiv avTois ovBeva, piepvijpievoL a>9 ovB' ore to TpoTepov rjXOov Kal Ta Tepl 'QpGTpiav BiGTpa^avTO, aerial ye ovBels Tore e(3orj0rjaev ovB' B eKivBvvevae ^vpupLa^opievo^.- TavTov Btj TpoaeBo-kmv Kal TOTe yevrjaeaOai to ye KaTCl yrjv. Kal KaTa OaXaTTav B> av Taaav divopiav edpeov
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whole of the Eretrians; and to Athens he sent on an alarming account of how not a man of the Eretrians had escaped him : the soldiers of Datis had joined hands and swept the whole of Eretria clean as with a draw-net. This account—whether true, or whatever its origin—struck terror into the Greeks generally, and especially the Athenians; but when they sent out embassies in every direction to seek aid, all refused, except the Lacedaemonians; and they were hindered by the war they were then waging against Messene, and possibly by other obstacles, about which we have no information, with the result that they arrived too late by one single day for the battle which took place at Marathon. After this, endless threats and stories of huge preparations kept arriving, from the Persian king. Then, as time went on, news came that Darius was dead, and that his son, who had succeeded to the throne, was a young hothead, and still keen on the projected expedition. The Athenians imagined that all these preparations were aimed against them because of the affair at Marathon; and when they heard of how the canal had been made through Athos, and the bridge thrown over the Hellespont, and were told of the vast number of vessels in the Persian flotilla, then they felt that there was no salvation for them by land, nor yet by sea. By land they had no hopes that anyone would come to their aid; for they remembered how, on the first arrival of the Persians and their subjugation of Eretria, nobody helped them or ventured to join in the fight with them ; and so they expected that the same thing would happen again on this occasion. By sea, too, they saw no hope of safety, with more
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atuTT/pta? veebv ^tXleov teal ert irXeovtov eirtefie-popevwv. play by creoTyplav ^vvevoovv, XeirTyv pev xat airopov, povyv 8' ovv, /SXeylravTe*; 7rpb<i to irpoTepov yevopevov, ws e% diropcov Kal tot€ €<f>abv€To yeveaOat to vbKyaab pa^opevov^' eirl be tt)? eXiribos o^ovpevoc TavTys evptcrKOv KaTa-(pvyyv avrot? et? avrov? povovs eivai Kal tov? 0 Oeov^‘ TavT ovv avrot? irdvTa ejuXiav aXXyXwv
€V€7T0i€i, 0 (f>o/3o$ 6 T0T6 TTapOJV O T€ €K T&V VOpWV twv epirpoerdev yeyovebs, bv bovXevovTes toi? Trpoerdev vopois eKeKTyvTO, yv albw TroXXaKis ev Tot? avco Xoyots e lit o pev, y Kal bovXevetv e (fa a pev betv rov? peXXovTas dyadovs ecr ecrOat, 77? 6 SetXo? eXevdepo^; Kal d<po8o<;' bv el totc py Xeo)<; 1 eXaftev, ovk av 7tot€ ^vvcXOotv r/pvvaTO OV& Tjpvvev lepois re Kac ra0o4? Kal TraTplbi Kal toZ? aXXocs obKeioi^ D tg apa Kal <j>lXoi<;, wairep tot e^orjOrjaev, dXXa, KaTa afibKpa av ev tw tot€ rjpSiv CKaaTos aKeba-a0el<i aXXos aXXoae bieairdp'r].
ME. Kat pdXa, 5) £eve, opOw; re ecpT]Ka<; Kal aavTW re Kal ttj iraTplbi TrpeTrovTW^.
A0. Eart ravra, w MeytXXe* irpbs yap ere ra ev Teo totc xpovfp yevopeva, koivcdvov to twv iraTepeov yeyovoTa efrvaei, 8'bKabov Xeyebv. errt-erKOTreb piyv Kal erv Kal KXetvlas et Tt irpos Tyv E vopoOeatav irpocryKOVTa Xeyopev' ov yap pvOwv evcKa bte^ep^opab, ov Xeyw 3’ eveKa' opa/re yap’ eiretby Ttva Tpoirov TavTOV ypiv £vp/3e/3yKet
1 Aeis : Beos MSS. (S^uos for BetXbs Hermann)
1 Cp. 646 E, 647 C, 671 D.
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than a thousand war-ships bearing down against them. One solitary hope of safety did they perceive—a slight one, it is true, and a desperate, yet the only hope—and it they derived from the events of the past, when victory in battle appeared to spring out of a desperate situation ; and buoyed up by this hope, they discovered that they must rely for refuge on themselves only and on the gods. So all this created in them a state of friendliness one towards another—both the fear which then possessed them, and that begotten of the past, which they had acquired by their subjection to the former laws —the fear to which, in our previous discussions,1 we have often given the name of “ reverence,” saying that a man must be subject to this if he is to be good (though the coward is unfettered and unaffrighted by it). Unless this fear had then seized upon our people, they would never have united in self-defence, nor would they have defended their temples and tombs and fatherland, and their relatives and friends as well, in the way in which they then came to the rescue; but we would all have been broken up at that time and dispersed one by one in all directions.
meg. What you say, Stranger, is perfectly true, and worthy of your country as w ell as of yourself.
ath. That is so, Megillus : it is proper to mention the events of that period to you, since you share in the native character of your ancestors. But both you and Clinias must now consider whether what we are saying is at all pertinent to our law-making ; for my narrative is not related for its own sake, but for the sake of the law-making I speak of. Just reflect: seeing that we Athenians suffered practically
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TrdOos oirep TLepa'abs, eKetvobs pev cttl iracrav Bov-Aetar ayovcri tov oppov, ppbv o av TovvavTbov €7Ti iracrav eXevOep'bav TrpoTpeirovaL ra irXpQp, iTtoS Bp Kac rl Xeywpev rovvrevOev, <ei7rep>1 ol Trpoyeyovoies pp.Lv epirpoaOev Xoyoi rpoTrov riv^ KaX&s elalv elpppevoi ;
700 me. Aeyeis eu* iretpa) B' gtl aa^earepov ppbv apppvab to vvv Xeybpevov.
A®. ’Txttcu TavTa, ovk pvf a> cfrlXoi, ppbv eirl twv TraXatwv vopoyv 6 Brjp6<; tlvcov Kvpbos, clXXcl Tpoirov Tiva €kwv eBovXeve tol<; vbpoL<;.
ME. IWozs Bp Xeyets ;
A®. Tot? TrepL TTJV pOVCTLKpV 7TpO)TOV TTJV TOTe, bva e^ apxps SieXficopev ttjv tov eXevOepov Xlav CTTL^oacv filov. birjpppevp yap ^p totg rjv pplv p povGucp KaTa ecBp Te cavTps aTTa Kal B cr^jpaTa, Kal tl pv elSos tp8p<; ev^al 7rpo? ^eou?» ovopa &€ vpvoL erreKaXovvTO' Kal TOVTO) Bp TO evavrlov pv wBp^ eTepov ebBo<;, Oppvovs Be tl<; av avTovs paXbcrra eKaXecrc Kal Traltoves Brepov, kol aXXo Alovvctov y’atreo'e?,2 otpab, Bl0vpapflos Xeyopevos. vopov? re avTO tovto Tovvopa eKa-Xovv, (pBpv w? Tbva erepav erreXeyov Be KbOapw-Bikovs. tovtcov Bp BLaTeTaypevov Kal aXXwv tivo)v ovk e^pv aXXw els aXXo KaTaxpp(r0ai peXovs C elBos. to Be Kvpos tovtcov yvwval Te Kal apa yvovTa BbKdaai ^ppbovv Te av tov pp irebOopevov ov avpby^ pv ovBe Tive^ dpovaoi fioal 7rX.p0ov<;, KaOaTrep Ta vvv, ovB’ av KpoTOb eiralvovs aTroBi
1 <€i7rep> I add (Schanz marks a lacuna).
8 y* alvcaes (so too Post) : y^veaes MSS., edd.
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the same fate as the Persians—they through reducing their people to the extreme of slavery, we, on the contrary, by urging on our populace to the extreme of liberty—what are we to say was the sequel, if our earlier statements have been at all nearly correct ?
meg. Well said J Try, however, to make your meaning still more clear to us.
ath. I will. Under the old laws, my friends, our commons had no control over anything, but were, so to say, voluntary slaves to the laws.
meg. What laws do you mean ?
ath. Those dealing with the music of that age, in the first place,—to describe from its commencement how the life of excessive liberty grew up. Among us, at that time, music was divided into various classes and styles: one class of song was that of prayers to the gods, which bore the name ot “ hymns ” ; contrasted with this was another class, best called “dirges”; “paeans’’ formed another; and yet another was the “dithyramb,” named, I fancy, after Dionysus. “ Nomes ” also were so called as being a distinct class of song; and these were further described as “ citharoedic nomes.”1 So these and other kinds being classified and fixed, it was forbidden to set one kind of words to a different class of tune.2 The authority whose duty it was to know these regulations, and, when known^ to apply them in its judgments and to penalise the disobedient, was not a pipe nor, as now, the mob’s unmusical shoutings, nor yet the clappings which
1 i.e. solemn chants sung to the “cithara” or lyre. “Dithyrambs” were choral odes to Dionysus; “paeans” were mostly hymns of praise to Apollo.
» Cp. 657 Cff., 669 Cff.
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bovTes, aXXa tois pev yeyovoai irepl iraibevabv beboypevov aKoveiv yv avTois peTa, aiyys bid tcXovs, iratal be Kal iraibaywyois Kal tw irXeiaTw paftbov Koapovays y vovOeTyats eylyveTo. D TavT ovv outo) TCTaypevios y@e\ev ap^ecrOai twv ttoXltwv to irXydos, Kal py ToXpav Kpiveiv bid Oopvfiov’ peTa Se ravra irpoibvTOS rov xpovov dpxovTes pev Tys dpovaov irapavopias iroiyTal eyvyvovTo cfrvaei pev iroiyTtKoi, dyvoopoves be ire pi to b'lKatov Tys Mover?;? Kal to vbpipov, (SaKXpvovTes Kat, paXXov tov beovTos KaTexppevot v<l>' ybovys, KepavvvvTes be Opyvovs re vpvots Kal iraiwvas biOvpap^ois, Kal avXcpbias by Tais KiOapwbiais pipovpevot Kal iravTa els iravTa E ^vvayovTes, povaiKys aKOVTes vir dvoias Kara-
■tyevbopevoi, cos bpOoTrpra pev ovk e^ot ovS’ 'qVTivovv povaiKr], rfiovy Se tt/ tov Xa^Povro(:'> €IT€ ^eXTlWV €CT€ X€l'Pa)l> d,V €11) TIS, KpLVOlTO opOoTaTa, TotavTa bi) iroiovvTes irotijpaTa Xoyovs re eiriXeyovTcs toiovtovs tois iroXXocs eveOecrav irapaiopiav els Tyv povatKyv Kal ToXpav, co? tKavois ovai Kpiveiv. 66ev by ra OeaTpa e^ 701 a(f)(ovcov (f>o)vr)€VTa eyevovTO, co? eiratovra ev Mov-aais to re KaXov Kal py, Kal dvTi dpicrTOKpaTias ev avTy OeaTpoKpaTia tis irovypd yeyovev. el yap by Kal bypoKpaTia ev avTy tis povov eyeveTo eXevBeptov avbpwv, ovbev dv iravv ye betvbv yv to yeyovbs. vvv be yp^e pev ypiv ck povaiKys y nrdvTwv els iravTa aortas bo^a Kal irapavopia,
1	Cp. Rep. iii. 397 A if.
8	i.e. “ rule of the audience ” ; as we might say, the pit and gallery sat in judgment. Cp. Arist. Pol. viii. 6.
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mark applause : in place of this, it was a rule made by those in control of education that they themselves should listen throughout in silence, while the children and their ushers and the general crowd were kept in order by the discipline of the rod. In the matter of music the populace willingly submitted to orderly control and abstained from outrageously judging by clamour; but later on, with the progress of time, there arose as leaders of unmusical illegality poets who, though by nature poetical, were ignorant of what was just and lawful in music; and they, being frenzied and unduly possessed by a spirit of pleasure, mixed dirges with hymns and paeans with dithyrambs, and imitated flute-tunes with harptunes, and blended every kind of music with every other; and thus, through their folly, they unwittingly bore false witness against music, as a thing without any standard of correctness, of which the best criterion is the pleasure of the auditor, be he a good man or a bad.1 By compositions of such a character, set to similar words, they bred in the populace a spirit of lawlessness in regard to music, and the effrontery of supposing themselves capable of passing judgment on it. Hence the theatregoers became noisy instead of silent, as though they knew the difference between good and bad music, and in place of an aristocracy in music there sprang up a kind of base theatrocracy.2 For if in music, and music only, there had arisen a democracy of free men, such a result would not have been so very alarming; but as it was, the universal conceit of universal wisdom and the contempt for law originated in the music, and*on the heels of these came
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£uve</>€<T7r6T0 Se eXev0epla. aej>o/Bot yap eylyvovTO w<? eZSoTes, y 3 6 abeta avaia^wrlav evereice' to B yap ryv tov /BcXtIovos bo^av piy </>o{Bela0at bid 0paaos, tovt avTO ecrTt er^ebbv y Trovypa avat-(TXyvTia, bca by tivos eXev0eplas Xlav aTTOTeToXpiy-ptevys,
ME. WyOecFTaTa Xeyets.
A®. ’E0€^9 by TavTy Ty eXev0epta y tov piy e0eXetv tois apxpvat bovXevetv ylyvotT dv, Kal eiropievy TavTy <f>evyetv iraTpbs Kal pvyTpbs Kal irpea/BvTepcov bovXeiav Kal vov0eTycriv,1 Kal eyyvs tov TeXovs overt vopieov ^yreiv piy viryKoots elvai, irpos avTtp be yby t® TeXet opKtov Kal TriaTewv Kat to irapatrav 0ewv piy e/ypovTi^etv, Tyv Xe-yopevyv [TraXatai/] 2 TtTaviKyv (pvartv eTrtbeiKvvcrt C Kal papiovpivots' eirl Ta avTa iraXiv eKetva atf>t-Koptevov<;, xaXeirbv atwva btayovTas piy Xyfyxl iroTe KaKwv. twos by Kal TavO' ypiiv av \dpiv eXe^0y ; beiv ef>aiveTat eptotye, olovirep ittttov, tov Xoyov eKaerTOTe avaXap^ldveiv, Kal p>y KaOdirep dyaXt-D vov KeKTypievov3 to erTopia /Bia vtto tov Xoyov (pepopievov KaTa Tyv irapotpdav airb Ttvos ovov trecretv, aXX' eiravepeoTav to vvv by Xe%0ev, to tlvos by [xaptv] 4 eveKa TavTa eXe^Gy ;
me. KaXcos.
a®. TavTa toIvvv eipyTat eKelvmv eveKa, ME. Tcveov ;
A®. 'EXegaptev d>s rov vopco0€Tyv bet Tptwv
1	vovOeTijffiv minor MSS.: vop.oGf'rrjtriv best MSS., Zur.
2	[iraAataj/] bracketed by W.-Mbllendorff.
8	KeKTij/jievov W.-Mollendorff: keKrrtfjLevov MSS.
4	[xtfyw] bracketed by Hermann (eyeica by Bast, Schanz).
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liberty. For, thinking themselves knowing, men became fearless; and audacity begat effrontery. For to be fearless of the opinion of a better man, owing to self-confidence, is nothing else than base effrontery ; and it is brought about by a liberty that is audacious to excess.
meg. Most true.
ath. Next after this form of liberty would come that which refuses to be subject to the rulers ;1 and, following on that, the shirking of submission to one’s parents and elders and their admonitions; then, as the penultimate stage, comes the effort to disregard the laws; while the last stage of all is to lose all respect for oaths or pledges or divinities,— wherein men display and reproduce the character of the Titans of story, who are said to have reverted to their original state, dragging out a painful existence with never any rest from woe. What, again, is our object in saying all this? Evidently, I must, every time, rein in my discourse, like a horse, and not let it run away with me as though it had no bridle2 in its mouth, and so “get a toss off the donkey ”3 (as the saying goes) : consequently, I must once more repeat my question, and ask— " With what object has all this been said ? ”
meg. Very good.
ath. What has now been said bears on the objects previously stated.
meg. What were they ?
ath. We said4 that the lawgiver must aim, in
1	Cp. Rep. iv. 424 E. 2 Cp. Eur. Batch. 385.
3	A play on air 6vov = airJ> vov : “to fall off the ass ” was a proverbial phrase for “ to show oneself a fool ” : cf. Arist. Nubes 1274: rl AijpeZs, Siavep air1 ovou Karairearav.
* Cp. 693 B.
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(TTO^a^OpevOV VOpodeTCLV, OTTWS Tj VOpO0€TOVpeVT) itoXls eXevdepa re ecrat Kal cfjcXi] eavry Kal vovl e£ei. ravr rp,. tj yap;
ME. flaw pev ovv.
E A®. Tovtwv eveKa Bp iroXiTelas Tpv re Secr7ro-TLKWTaTpV TTpOeXopeVOL Kal TpV eXevOepLKWTCLTpV, eirtakottovpev vvvl irorepa tovtwv opO ws ttoXl-TeveTai' Xa/BovTes Be avTwv eKaTepas peTpioTpTa Tbva, twv pev tov Beairo^eLv, twv Be tov eXevde-ptacrai, KaTecBopev otl totc BLa<j>epovTws ev avTals eyeveTo evirpayia, eirl Be to ajcpov ayayovTwv eKaTepwv, twv pev BovXeLas, twv Be TOvvavTLOv, ov crvvpveyKev ovtc tols ovtc tols.
702 me. ' AXpOeaTaTa Xeyeis.
A®. Kat ppv avT.wv ye eveKa Kal to AwpLKot eOeaadpeda KaTOLKL^opevov (TTpaToireBov Kal ra? tov AapBdvov VTrwpeias Te Kal Tpv eirl OaXaTTy KaTOLKLCIV, KaL TOVS TTpWTOV^ Brj TOVS TTeplXllTeLS yevopevovs tt)? ^Oopds, ctl Be tovs epTrpoaOev tovtwv yevopevovs T)plv Xoyovs Trept Te povaLKYjs KaL peOrjs KaL tcl tovtwv ctl irpoTepa. TavTa yap TrdvTa e'tpT]TaL tov KaTiBeLv eveKa ttws ttot B av ttoXls apLCTa olkolt], Kal IBla itws dv tls ^eXTLffTa tov auTOv /3tov BLayayoL. el Be Brj tl TreiroLijKapev Trpovpyov, tls ttot dv eXeyxps ylyvoLTO ypiv irpos rjpds avTOvs Xe^Oets, w MeytXXe Te Kal KXetvia ;
ka. Eyco tlv , w £eve, poi Bokw KaTavoetv* eoLKe KaTa tv^tjv Tiva ypiv Ta twv Xoywv tovtwv iravTwv wv Bie^XOopev yeyovevaL' a^eBov yap cls xpetav avTwv eywy eXyXvOa tcl vvv, Kal KaTa
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his legislation, at three objectives—to make the State he is legislating for free, and at unity with itself, and possessed of sense. That was so, was it not ?
meg. Certainly.
ath. With these objects in view, we selected the most despotic of polities and the most absolutely free, and are now enquiring which of these is rightly constituted. When we took a moderate example of each—of despotic rule on the one hand, and liberty on the other,—we observed that there they enjoyed prosperity in the highest degree; but when they advanced, the one to the extreme of slavery, the other to the extreme of liberty, then there was no gain to either the one or the other.
meg. Most true.
ath. With the same objects in view we surveyed,1 also, the settling of the Doric host and the homes of Dardanus at the foot of the hills and the colony by the sea and the first men who survived the Flood, together with our previous discourses2 concerning music and revelry, as well as all that preceded these. The object of all these discourses was to discover how best a State might be managed, and how best the individual citizen might pass his life. But as to the value of our conclusions, what test can we apply in conversing among ourselves, O Megillus and Clinias ?
clin. I think, Stranger, that I can perceive one. It is a piece of good luck for me that we have dealt with all these matters in our discourse. For I myself have now come nearly to the point when I shall need
1	i.e. in Bk. iii. 676-693 (taken in the reverse order),
2	i.e. in Books i. and ii.
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nva av Kaipov crv tc Trapayeyovas apa Kal MeytXXos o3e. ov yap dTroKpv^opab to vvv epob ^vpftatvov, aWa Kal irpos olwvbv Tbva irobovpab. y yap TrXetcrT?/ tt?s K^t^tt/s G'lrL'^ebpei Tiva airobKbav irobya’ao'Oab, Kal it poaTOLTTCb tov? Kucocrtot? €7rbpeXydyvab tov tt paypaTos, y 8e tmv K.vcoab(t>v iroXb? epol re Kal aXXobs evvea‘ apa £e Kab vopov$ twv tg avrbOb, el Tbves ypas dpeaKovcrb, TbOeaOab KeXeveb, Kal el Tbves erepwdev, pybev v7roXoyb^opevov<j to ^evucbv avTwv, av GcXtIovs <pCLLUO)UTCLL. VVV OVV €p,ol T6 /CClb VjjLLV TCLVTTJV Zo)/JL£V D '%apbv' eK twv elpTjpevtav eKXegavTes t& Xoyw avaTyacopeOa TroXbv, olov e^ ap^fy: KaTObKb^ovTes, Kab apa pev rjpbv ov typrovpev eiricrKerb's yevpae-Tjib, apa S ey&>	XP7laa'l,P>rlv ttjv
peXXovaav ttoXiv TavTr) tt) avaTaaeb.
A®. Ou irbXepbv ye eirayyeXXeb<;, S> KXebvla* aXX eb py Tb MeytXXo) irpotravTes, Ta irap' epov ye yyov aob iravTa KaT^, vovv virdp^ebv el^ Zvvapbv.
ka. Ev Xeyeb$.
ME. Kat pyv Kal Ta Trap' epov.
E ka. KaXXtar’ elpyKaTov. wrap irebpcopeOa Xoytp irpdiTov KaTObKb^ebv Tyv iroXbv.
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them, and my meeting with you and Megillus here was quite opportune. I will make no secret to you of what has befallen me; nay, more, I count it to be a sign from Heaven. The most part of Crete is undertaking to found a colony, and it has given charge of the undertaking to the Cnosians, and the city of Cnosus has entrusted it to me and nine others. We are bidden also to frame laws, choosing such as we please either from our own local laws or from those of other countries, taking no exception to their alien character, provided only that they seem superior. Let us, then, grant this favour to me, and yourselves also; let us select from the statements we have made, and build up by arguments the framework of a State, as though we were erecting it from the foundation. In this way we shall be at once investigating our theme, and possibly I may also make use of our framework for the State that is to be formed.
ath. Your proclamation, Clinias, is certainly not a proclamation of war! So, if Megillus has no objection, you may count on me to do all I can to gratify your wish.
clin. It is good to hear that.
meg. And you can count on me too.
clin. Splendid of you both! But, in the first place, let us try to found the State by word.
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704	a®.	rlva 8ei 8iavorj0TjvaL ttotc ttjv
iroXiv eaeadai ; Xe^yw 8e ov tl Tovvopa avTrjs eptOTOTV O TL TTOT €(TTl TO, VVV, OV&' eZs’ TOV eiTClTa Xpovov o ti Zerjaei xaXeiv avTrjv' tovto piev yap to^X av tacos Kai o KaToiKta pos avTrjs ij tis TOTTOS^TJ TTOTapOV TIVOS T] KpTJVTJS TJ 0CCOV CTTCOWpia T&V ev TO) TOTTCp TTpOaOe'lTJ, TTJV aVTCOV (j)TJ pTJV
15 Kaivfj yevvcopevy1 Ty ttoXcl’ t68c Be Tre pi avTrjs eaTiv o fiovXopevos pa\Xov errepcoTco, TroTepov eiridaXaTTiBios eaTai tis tj xeP(Ja>La-
ka.	w ^evet airexct OaXaTTTjs ye tj
ttoXis tjs Trept Ta. vvv ^tj Xe^fievTci Tjpiv els Tivas oy^orjKovTa crTa^lovs.
A®. It Xtpeves ap eiai KaTa ravra avTVS, tj to Traparrav aXipevos ;
KA. VjvXtpevos pev ovv TavTy ye ti>s SvvaTov pdXicrra, co geve.
0	A®. Hot7Tttt, oiov Xeyeis* tl 8e ; irepi civttjv tj
X<opa TFOTepa 7Tapropos tj Kai tivwv erri^erjs ;
ka. S^eSoz, ovfievos errt^erjs.
A®. Veircov Se avTTjs ttoXls ap' ecrTai tis irX-Tjcriov ;
KA. Ov Trdvv, 8io Kai KaToiKL^eTaf TraXaia yap tis e^oiKTjais ev Tip tottco yevopevrj ttjv 'XwpO'U TavTTjv epypov aTreipyacrTai ^povov dprjXJavov oaov.
1 7«r» wjueFTj Apelt: ytvo^evri MSS.
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ath. Come now, what is this State going to be, shall we suppose ? I am not asking for its present name or the name it will have to go by in the future; for this might be derived from the conditions of its settlement, or from some locality, or a river or spring or some local deity might bestow its sacred title on the new State. The point of my question about it is rather this,—is it to be an inland State, or situated on the sea-coast?
clin. The State which I mentioned just now, Stranger, lies about eighty stades, roughly speaking, from the sea.
ath. Well, has it harbours on the sea-board side, or is it quite without harbours ?
clin. It has excellent harbours on that side, Stranger, none better.
ath. Dear me ! how unfortunate 11 But what of the surrounding country ? Is it productive in all respects, or deficient in some products ?
clin. There is practically nothing that it is deficient in.
^th. Will there be any State bordering close on it?
clin. None at all, and that is the reason for settling it. Owing to emigration from this district long ago, the country has lain desolate for ever so long.
1 This remark is explained by what is said below, 705 A ff.
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A0. Tt 8’ av ; Trebtcov re Kal bpcbv Kal vXys 7TW9 pepos eKaarcou ypiv eiXy^ev ;
D KA. HpoaeoiKe ry rys aXXys Kpyrys cfivcrei oXy.
A©. Tpa^vrepav avryv y rrebieivorepav av Xeyois.
ka. Haw pev ovv.
A®. Ov roivvv aviarbs ye av eiy Trpbs a per ys Kryaiv. el pev yap erridaXarria re epeXXev eivai koi evXipevos Kal py Trapcjiopos aXX’ eTribeys TroXXcbv, peydXov nvbs ebei crwrypos re avry Kal vopoOercbv Oeicov nvcbv, et py TroXXa re E epeXXev ydy Kal TroiKiXa Kal cjjavKa egeiv roiavry <f)V(T€i yevopevy vvv be ivapapvOiov eyei rb rcbv byboyKovra arabicbv. eyyvrepov pev rot rov beovros Keirai rys OaXarrys, a%ebbv ocrov euXt-pevwrepav avryv (fays eivai. opats be dyarryrov 705 Kal rovro. irpbaoiKos yap OaXarra %d>pa rb pev •trap* eKaaryv ypepav ybv, paXa ye pyv ovrcos dXpvpbv Kal TTiKpbv yeirbvypa* epiropias yap Kal ^pypariapov bia KairyXeias epiriirXacya avryv, yOy iraXlpftoXa Kal airiara rais ''lrv,)(ais evriKrovaa, avryv re irpbs avryv ryv irbXiv dircarov Kal acfriXov iroiei Kal Trpbs robs dXXovs dvdpcbirovs d)aavra)S. irapapvOiov be by Trpbs B ravra Kal rb irdp^topos eivai KeKryrat, rpa^eia be obaa byXov d)s ovk av iroXvcjiopbs re ety Kal rrdpfyopos apa. rovro yap e\pvaa, iroXXyv e^aycoyyv av Trapeyppevy, voptaparos apyvpov Kai 'xpvaov iraXiv avrepimrXair av, ov pei^ov kokov, dts cttos eiTreiv, TrbXei avff evbs ev ovbev
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ath. How about plains, mountains and forests ? What extent of each of these does it contain?
clin. As a whole, it resembles in character the rest of Crete.
ath. You would call it hilly rather than level?
clin. Certainly.
ath. Then it would not be incurably unfit for the acquisition of virtue. For if the State was to be on the sea-coast, and to have fine harbours, and to be deficient in many products, instead of productive of everything,—in that case it would need a mighty saviour and divine lawgivers, if, with such a character, it was to avoid having a variety of luxurious and depraved habits.1 As things are, however, there is consolation in the fact of that eighty stades. Still, it lies unduly near the sea, and the more so because, as you say, its harbours are good; that, however, we must make the best of. For the sea is, in very truth, “a right briny and bitter neighbour,”2 although there is sweetness in its proximity for the uses of daily life ; for by filling the markets of the city with foreign merchandise and retail trading, and breeding in men’s souls knavish and tricky ways, it renders the city faithless and loveless, not to itself only, but to the rest of the world as well. But in this respect our State has compensation in the fact that it is all-productive; and since it is hilly, it cannot be highly productive as well as all-productive ; ifH were, and supplied many exports, it would be flooded in return with gold and silver money—the one condition of all, perhaps, that is
1 Cp. Arist. Pol. vii. 6.
8 Quoted from Aleman.
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av yiyvoiro eis yevvaiwv Kal biKaiwv yOwv Kryaiv, cos etyapev, et pepvypeda, ev rot? irpbaOev Xoyois.
ka. ’AXXa pepvypeda, Kal avyycopovpev Tore Xeyeiv ypas bpQcbs Kal rd vvv.
A®. TZ 3e by; vaviryyyatpys vXys 6 toivos
t *»	«	'	~ >f
ypiV TT)S	7TW? ey€L
ka. Ovk eanv ovre ns eXdry Xoyov d£ta ovr av irevKy, Kvirapirrbs re ov iroXXy' ttitw t av Kal irXaravov bXiyyv av evpoi Tt?, ot<? 5?/ Trpbs rd rtbv evrbs rtbv itXolwv pepy dvayKaiov rots vav-
Ttyyois ypyadat eKaarore.
a®. Kat ravra ovk av KaKtbs eyoi ry ytbpa tt)s (fiver ea)s.
ka. TZ ;
A®. Mt^a-ets ir6vripd<; pbipbetadaL robs TroXe-/movs p,T} pabiajs 8vvaa0al riva iroXtv dyadbv.
ka. Et\ St) tl rtbv eiprjpevcov fiXetyas elites o Xeyets ;
a®. Saipibvie, (pvXarre pie cis ro Kar apyas eiprjpevov diroftXeTrwv, to irepi rcbv KpijTiKebv vbpwv, to? rtpbs ev tl ftXeitoiev' Kal bt) Kal tovt eXeyeryv avrb eivai ar^co to irpbs tov iroXepov, eya) be viroXafidv eiirov cos on pev els aperrpv ttol fiXeiroi rd roiavra vopipa Keipeva KaXtbs eyot, rb 3 on itpos pepos aXX? ov irpbs iracrav cryebbv E ov irdvv ^vveydpovv. vvv ovv vpets poi rr^s rtapovaijs vopo0eaias avnijivXdgaTe etropevot eav dpa n pt) Ttpbs dperrjv reivov rj Ttpbs dperrjs pbpiov vopodero). tovtov yap by rideadai tov vbpov bpOtbs vitoridepai pbvov, bs av bucyv ToPorov eKaarore aroya^yrai tovtov onp av avveytas
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most fatal, in a State, to the acquisition of noble and just habits of life,—as we said, if you remember, in our previous discourse.1
clin. We remember, and we endorse what you said both then and now.
ath. Well, then, how is our district off for timber for ship building ?
clin. There is no fir to speak of, nor pine, and but little cypress; nor could one find much larch or plane, which shipwrights are always obliged to use for the interior fittings of ships.
ath. Those, too, are natural features which would not be bad for the country.
clin. Why so ?
ath. That a State should not find it easy to copy its enemies in bad habits is a good thing.
clin. To which of our statements does this observation allude ?
ath. My dear Sir, keep a watch on me, with an eye cast back on our opening 2 statement about the Cretan laws. It asserted that those laws aimed at one single object ; and whereas you declared that this object was military strength, I made the rejoinder that, while it was right that such enactments should have virtue for their aim, I did not at all approve of that aim being restricted to a part, instead of applying to the whole. So do you now, in turn, keep a watch on my present law-making, as you follow it, in case I should enact any law either not tending to virtue at all, or tending only to a part of it. For I lay it down as an axiom that no law is rightly enacted which does not aim always, like an archer, at that object, and that alone, which is
1 Cp. 679 B. 2 Cp. 625 D, 629 E ff.
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706 [tovtcov] TW!/1 del KaXwv ri fyuveiryrat povov, ra £e aXXa ^vpiravra 'TrapaXeiiry, eav re Tt? ttXouto? eav re apa n twv aXXwv rwv roiovrwv ov rvyxdvy avev rwv mpoeipypevwv. ryv 5e Sy plpyaiv eXeyov ryv rwv iroXeplwv ryv KaKyv roiavSe ybyveaOai,^ orav oIky] pev Tt? 7r/?o? OaXarry, Xvmyrat o vtto moXepiwv, otov—(^paaw yap ov Tt pvyaiKaKelv fiovXopevos vplv. Mtpco? yap Sy Trore rovs oiKovvras ryv 'Arnicyv Trapearyaaro
B et? xaXeirrjv nva cfropav Saaytov, bvvaptv rroXXyv Kara ddXarrav KeKrypevos- ol 3* ovre ttw rrXola eKCKryvro, KaOdirep vvv, moXepiKd, ovr av ryv Xwpav mXypy vavmyyyalpwv gvXwv, war evpapws vavriKyv TrapaaxcaOat 8vvap.iv ovkow olol r eyevovro 8ta pipyaew^; vavriKys avrol vavrai yevopevob ev^v? rbre rov$ iroXepiou<; apvvaaOai. eTt yap dv irXeovaKts eirra, airoXeaai 7rat3a? av-
C Tot? awyveyKe, irpiv avrb ire^wv 6'rrXirwv povipwv vavriKovs yevopevovs edLaOrjvaL irvKva arroTrySwv-Ta? dpopucws €t? Ta? vavs raxv iraXiv aTTOxwpelv, Kai BoKeiv py8ev alaxpov rroteiv py roXpwvras diro-GvyaKeiv pevovras CTTKpepopevwv TroXepiwv, aXX1 eiKvia? avroi? yiyveaOai irpo<j>daei<; Kal a<f>68pa eroipas oirXa re dTroXXvai Kal t^evyovai 8y rivas ovk alaxpd^, w? <f>acri, <f)vyd<;. ravra yap ck vavriKy<i OTrXtTeta? epypara2 (jnXei ^vpfiaiveiv, ovk d£ia eiralvwv iroXXaKis; pvplwv, aXXa rovvav-
D riov eOy yap irovypa ovbeirore eOl^eiv 8et, Kal ravra ro rwv rroXtrwv (BeXriarov pepos, yv 8e •kov rovro ye Kal map 'Opypov Xafleiv, on rb
1 [toutou'] T&y; Toircay (or tov twv) MSS.
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constantly accompanied by something ever-beautiful, —passing over every other object, be it wealth or anything else of the kind that is devoid of beauty. To illustrate how the evil imitation of enemies, which I spoke of, comes about, when people dwell by the sea and are vexed by enemies, I will give you an example (though with no wish, of course, to recall to you painful memories). When Minos, once upon a time, reduced the people of Attica to a grievous payment of tribute, he was very powerful by sea, whereas they possessed no warships at that time such as they have now, nor was their country so rich in timber that they could easily supply themselves with a naval force. Hence they were unable quickly to copy the naval methods of their enemies and drive them off by becoming sailors themselves. And indeed it would have profited them to lose seventy times seven children rather than to become marines instead of staunch footsoldiers ; for marines are habituated to jumping ashore frequently and running back at full speed to their ships, and they think no shame of not dying boldly at their posts when the enemy attack; and excuses are readily made for them, as a matter of course, when they fling away their arms and betake themselves to what they describe as “no dishonourable flight.” These “ exploits ’* are the usual result of employing naval, soldiery, and they merit, not “ infinite praise,’’ but precisely the opposite ; for one ought never to habituate men to base habits, and least of all the noblest section of the citizens. That such an institution is not a noble one might have been
2 epy/mra: fii/wa MSS. (bracketed by Schanz)
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eirwrfievpa r]v to tolovtov ov KaXov. ’OSoo’creu? yap avrm XoiSopei rov 'Ayapepvova, twv ’A^atwv rore virb tmv Tpcocov Kare^opei'MV ttj pd^r], KeXevovra ras vavs els ttjv OaXarrav KaOeXKeiv, o 3e ^aXeTralvei re avrw Kal Xeyei
bs KeXeai TtoXepoio crwearaoros Kal avTrjs E vrjas evtraeXpovs aXaS* cXkciv, ocj)p' en pdXXov
Tpa>al pev evKTa yevrjTai eeX^opevotcrl irep epirys,
rjplv o allTvs oXeOpos eTrippeirTp ov yap ’A^aiol
a^aovaiv TtoXepov vrjcbv aXatf eXKopevdarv, aXX' aTTOTraTTT.aveovcriv, epcvija’ovcu 3e ^dppps. 707 ev0a k€ err] fiovXr] &rjXrpTeTai, oV ayopeveis.
ravr ovv eyiyvm(TK€ Kal eKetvos, otl kcucov ev OaXaTTT) rpiTjpeis oirXlrais TrapeaTwaai payp-pevoLS' Kal Xeovres av eXacfiovs eOtaQeiev cfrevyeiv toiovtois eOecn ^pwpevoi' irpos be tovtols al 8ia ra vavriKa ttoXccov Bvvapeis apa (TfOTTjplas1 npas ov tw KaXXicrnp twv iroXepiKwv aTroBt^oacri. 8ta Kv^epvT]TiKT]s yap Kal TrevTijKovrap^las Kal epe-B TiKr/s Kal TravToSairuv Kal ov iravv (TTrovZai(e>v avdpcoirwv yiyvopevps ras npas eKacrrois ovk av bvvairo 6p6(as aTro^iBovai ns> Kal roi tt&s av €Tt TToXneia ylyvoixo 6p6r] tovtov (TTepopevr/ ;
ka. SyeSoi, abvvaTov. aXXa pyv, to £eve, ryv ye irepi ^.aXaplva vavpa^lav rwv 'EiXXyvcov Trpos rovs /Bapftdpovs yevopevyv Tjpeis ye ol Kp^re? tt]v 'EXXaSa tyapev awaai.
1 <ra>ri)plas Badham, Schanz: a-wTrjpia. MSS.
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learnt even from Homer. For he makes Odysseus abuse Agamemnon for ordering the Achaeans to haul down their ships to the sea, when they were being pressed in fight by the Trojans; and in his wrath he speaks thus1:—
“ Dost bid our people hale their fair-benched ships Seaward, when war and shouting close us round ? So shall the Trojans see their prayers fulfilled, And so on us shall sheer destruction fall
For, when the ships are seaward drawn, no more Will our Achaeans hold the battle up,
But, backward glancing, they will quit the fray : Thus baneful counsel such as thine will prove.’’ *
So Homer, too, was aware of the fact that triremes lined up in the sea alongside of infantry fighting on land are a bad thing: why, even lions, if they had habits such as these, would grow used to running away from does ’ Moreover, States dependent upon navies for their power give honours, as rewards for their safety, to a section of their forces that is not the finest; for they owe their safety to the arts of the pilot, the captain and the rower—men of all kinds and not too respectable,—so that it would be impossible to assign the honours to each of them rightly. Yet, without rectitude in this, how can it still be right with a State ? 2
clin. It is well-nigh impossible. None the less, Stranger, it was the sea-fight at Salamis, fought by the Greeks against the barbarians, which, as we Cretans at least affirm, saved Greece.
1 II. xiv. 96 ff.
2 Cp. 697 B, 757 A f.
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A®. Kat yap ol iroXXol twv 'ILXXpvwv Te Kal 0 fiapftapwv Xeyovai ravra. rjpeis 3e, w cblXe, eyw re Kal o8e, MeytXXos, <papev ttjv irelppv pdyrfv Tyv ev Mapaflwvt yevopevpv Kal ev TWaraiais rrpj pev ap^ai r?/s crwri]plas Tots^EXX^at, rpv 8e reXos eiriOelvai, Kal ras pev (BeXrlovs tovs "EAXyvas iroiycrai, ras 3e ov /BeXrlovs, iv ovrw Xeywpev irepl rwv rore ^vaawaaawv ppas pa%wv irpbs yap ttj irepl XaXapiva ttjv irepl to ' A preplcribv aoi irpoadpaw Kara OdXarrav pd^rfv. aXXa D yap diro/3Xeirovres vvv irpos iroXirelas dperpv Kal X“>pas (jrvaiv aKoirovpeda Kal vbpwv ra^iv, ov to (iw^e(T0al re Kal eivai povov avOpwirois ripiw-rarov rjyovpevot, KaOairep ol iroXXol, to 8’ go? ^eXrt(TTov^ ylyveadal re Kal eivai roaovrov Xpovov oaov dv wariv. eipyrai S’ r/piv, oipai, Kal rovro ev tois irpbaOev.
KA. TZ prjv ;
A®. Touto roivvv (TKoirwpeda povov, el Kara Tyv avrijv bbbv ep^bpeOa ^eXrlcrrTQV ovcrav irbXerri KoxoiKicrewv irepl Kal vopodeaiwv.
E ka. Kat 7roXu ye.
A®. Aeye roivvv to tovtois e^rjs, rls o KaroiKi^opevos vpiv Xews earai ; irbrepov e^ air daps Kp?]T7)s b efleXwv, ws o^Xov tivos ev rais iroXeaiv CKaarais yeyevypevov irXelovos •p Kara rpv ck rys yps Tpo^rfv ; ov yap irov rov /BovXbpevbv ye 'SfaXXrjVwv avvayere. Kal rol rivas vpiv 6K re ' Apyovs bpw Kal Alylvrjs Kal 708 dXXodev rwv 'EXXpvwv els rrjv %wpav KartpKicr-
1 Cp. 637 C ff.
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ath. Yes, that is what is said by most of the Greeks and barbarians. But we—that is, I myself and our friend Megillus—affirm that it was the landbattle of Marathon which began the salvation of Greece, and that of Plataea which completed it; and we affirm also that, whereas these battles made the Greeks better, the sea-fights made them worse, —if one may use such an expression about battles that helped at that time to save us (for I will let you count Artemisium also as a sea-fight, as well as Salamis). Since, however, our present object is political excellence, it is the natural character of a country and its legal arrangements that we are considering; so that we differ from most people in not regarding mere safety and existence as the most precious thing men can possess, but rather the gaining of all possible goodness and the keeping of it throughout life. This too, I believe, was stated by us before.1
clin. It was.
ath. Then let us consider only this,—whether we are travelling by the same road which we took then, as being the best for States in the matter of settlements and modes of legislation.
clin. The best by far.
ath. In the next place tell me this: who are the people that are to be settled ? Will they comprise all that wish to go from any part of Crete, supposing that there has grown up in every city a surplus population too great for the country’s food supply ? For you are not, I presume, collecting all who wish to go from Greece; although I do, indeed, see in your country settlers from Argos, Aegina, and other parts of Greece. So tell us now from what
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/ze'vovr to Se by irapbv yptv Xeye nrodev eaeadat (fays aTpaTOTrebov twv ttoXltwv ra vvv ;
KA. "E/c re Kpyrys ^vpirdays eotKe yevyaeadai, KdL twv aXXwv Se EiXXyvwv paXtaTa pot (patvov-rat, tovs airo TieXoirovvyaov irpoabe^eadat £vvot-kou<j. kcll yap, 0 vvv 8y Xeyets, dXydes (fipd^eis, W e^ Apyovs elat, Kal to ye paXiaT ev8oKtpovv ra vvv evddbe yevos, to PopTWiKov. ck PopTWos yap Tvy^avet diruKyKos TavTy 1 t^<? UeXoTrovvy-ataKys.
B a®. Ov Toivvv evKoXos opotws yiyvoLT av o KaTotKtapos Tats iroXeatv, orav py tov twv earpwv ybyvyrat Tpoirov, ev yevos airb ptas lov '^dipas oLKtfy]Tai, (fibXov irapa. t^lXtov, aTevoyatpla tlvI TroXiopKyOev yy<^ y Ttatv aXXots tolovto^ 7ra0y-paatv avayKaadev. ecTt S 0Te Kal aTaaeat ^ta^opevov avayKa^otT av st ep were dir o%ev over Oat TToXecv? tl poptov- y8y be vrore Kal ^wdiraoa 7roXt<? Ttvojv e^jvyev, dpbyv KpetTTovt KpaTyOetaa C TroXepcp. TavT ovv ttovt eaTl Ty pev paw KaTotKb^eaOai re Kal vopodeTetcrOaL, Ty Se %aXe-TWTepa. to pev yap ev tl eivat yevo? opot^aivov Kal opovopov e^et Ttva, <j)tXbav, kolvwvov tepwv ov Kat twv tolovtwv TrdvTwv, vopovs S’ eTepov<; Kal troXncba^ aXXas twv otKodev ovk evTteTws dv-^X^Tat, to S evioTe irovypia vopwv eaTaataKOs Kal 81a avvyOetav &]tovv eTt XP^I<T^aL ^ots avTOts yd eat, 8t a Kal irpOTepov etfrddpy, x^XeTrov tw KaTotKt^ovTt Kal vopodeTovvTt Kal bvairetdes
D ytyveTat" to S av TravTobairbv e’? TavTO ^vvep~
1 ravry : rairijs MSS., edd.
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quarters the present expedition of citizens is likely to be drawn.
clin. It will probably be from the whole of Crete ; and of the rest of the Greeks, they seem most ready to admit people from the Peloponnese as fellow-settlers. For it is quite true, as you said just now, that we have some here from Argos, amongst them being the most famous of our clans, the Gortynian, which is a colony from Gortys, in the Peloponnese.
ath. It would not be equally easy for States to conduct settlements in other cases as in those when, like a swarm of bees, a single clan goes out from a single country and settles, as a friend coming from friends, being either squeezed out by lack of room or forced by some other such pressing need. At times, too, the violence of civil strife might compel a whole section of a State to emigrate; and on one occasion an entire State went into exile, when it was totally crushed by an overpowering attack. All such cases are in one way easier to manage, as regards settling and legislation, but in another way harder. In the case where the race is one, with the same language and laws, this unity makes for friendliness, since it shares also in sacred rites and all matters of religion; but such a body does not easily tolerate laws or polities which differ from those of its homeland. Again, where such a body has seceded owing to civil strife due to the badness of the laws, but still strives to retain, owing to long habit, the very customs which caused its former ruin, then, because of this, it proves a difficult and intractable subject for the person who has control of its settlement and its laws. On the other hand, the clan that is formed by fusion of
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pvi)KO$ yevo<; viraKovaai pev tlviov vopcov Kaivoiv Taxa av edeXyaeie paXXov, to <5e avp-irvevaaL Kal KaOdirep Lirirtov ^evyos Kat)’ ev del1 TavTov, to Xeyopevov, ^vp^vayaaL XP^VOV itoXXov Kat irayxdXeirov. dXX’ 6vT(o<i earl vopoOecrla Kal iroXewv OLKLcrpol irdvTtov TeXeoiTarwv2 irpbs apeTTpv dvBpwv.
ka. EZ/cov 07T7] 3* av fiXeirwv tovt €LpyKa<i, <f)pa£ €tl aa^edrrepov.
E A0. ’(1 'ya@e, eotKa irepl vopoPeTwv eiravitov Kal (TKOiroyv apa epelv ti Kal tfravXov aXX' eav irpos Kavpov Tiva Xeyropev, irpaypa ovBev ylyvoiT av ctl. Kal tol tl iroTe Bvcrx^palvro ; ax^ov ydp tol iravTa ovra^ eoLK ex^LV Tav0pd>TTLva»
KA. Tov 3?/ irepc Xeyeis;
A®. QpeXXov Xeyetv co? ov3ev? iroTe dvOpdircov 709 ovBev vopoOeTCL, TvxaL 3e Kal £vp<f)opal iravTOLat TTLTTTOVeraL TTaVTOLCO'i VOpO0eTOVCTL TCL TTaVia TjpLV. 7) ydp iroXepos tl<; fiLaadpevos dveTpe^re TroXtreia? Kal peTefiaXe vopovs, rj irevla^ xa^e7r?)S diropla' iroXXa 3e Kal vogol dvayKa^ovaL KaivoTopetv Xoipwv Te epTTLirTovTav, Kal XP°V0V ttoXvv eviavTtov iroXXcov TroXXaKis aKaLplas.3 TavTa By iravTa irpol^cov tl<; a^noaeLev 4 av elireLv oirep eyw vvv By, to OvyTov pev pyBeva vopoOeTelv pyBev, B Tvxa(i B eivcLL <rxe^°v diravTa Ta avOpdyirwa irpdypaTa. to B' cctl irepl Te vavTiXlav Kal KVfSepvyTLKyv Kal laTpLKyv Kal (TTpaTyyLKyv iravTa TavT elirdvTa Bokclv ev Xeyeiv aXXa ydp dpol(o<s
1 ev &e\: eva els MSS. : ev els Stallb., Schanz.
8 reKeurdrav Badham, Schanz : rtKedrarov MSS.
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various elements would perhaps be more ready to submit to new laws, but to cause it to share in one spirit and pant (as they say) in unison like a team of horses would be a lengthy task and most difficult. But in truth legislation and the settlement of States are tasks that require men perfect above all other men in goodness.
clin. Very probably ; but tell us still more clearly the purport of these observations.
ath. My good Sir, in returning to the subject of lawgivers in our investigation, I may probably have to cast a slur on them ; but if what I say is to the point, then there will be no harm in it. Yet why should I vex myself? For practically all human affairs seem to be in this same plight.
clin. What is it you refer to ?
ath. I was on the point of saying that no man ever makes laws, but chances and accidents of all kinds, occurring in all sorts of ways, make all our laws for us. For either it is a war that violently upsets polities and changes laws, or it is the distress due to grievous poverty. Diseases, too, often force on revolutions, owing to the inroads of pestilences and recurring bad seasons prolonged over many years. Foreseeing all this, one might deem it proper to say—as I said just now—that no mortal man frames any law, but human affairs are nearly all matters of pure chance. But the fact is that, although one may appear to be quite right in saying this about sea-faring and the arts of the pilot, the physician, and the general, yet there really is some-
8 aKaiptas Stallb. : aKaipta Zur. (anaiptai MSS. al.) * al-ulxreiev Heindorf: &l-eiev MSS.
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ai) Kal robe earb Xeyovra ev Xeyebv ev Tots ctvTOts T0UT04S.
ka. To ttolov ;
A®. 'H? Pebs pev iravra Kal pera Peov ri>xv /cal /caipb? ravPpdrrrbva bbaKvfiepvwcrb gvpiravra. rjpepurrepov pip/ rpi/rov ^vyx(OP^crai toutok eireaPab rex^yv /catp& yap	1 £uXXa-
0 fteaPab KV^epvyrbKyv y pyv* peya TrXeoveKrypa eya/y dv 0€Lyv. y ttco? ;
ka. Ovtws.
A®. Ov/covv /cal Tots aXXots ttxrai/Tto? Kara rov avrov av expt Xoyov ; Kal by Kal vopoPeaba ravrbv rovro boreov ra)v aXXcov ^vp'/mrrovTwv baa bei X<*>pa ^vvrvxew, el peXXob ttotc evbab-pbvo)<; obKrpreiv, rov vopoOeryv aX'/jPeias exbpevov ry TObavTT) Ttapaireaebv eKaarore TroXeb belv.
KA. 'A.XTjPearara Xeyebs.
D A0. Ovkovv b ye Trpos eKaarbv rb rtbv elpr)-pevcov ex<vv tt)V rexv^v Kav ev^aaPal ttov bvvabro bpPws rb, <b rb> 3 irapbv avrcp 3ba rvx^ rex^V^ pbvov eTrbbeob ;
ka. Haw pev ovv.
AO. Ot re aXXob ye 3t) irdvres ol vvv 3t) pTjPevres KeXevbpevob ttjv avr&v evxyv elirelv ecTTObev av. r) yap ;
ka. Ti pr)V ;
A0. Tavrov 3r) Kav 4 vopoderT)?, olpab, bpaaetev. ka. ,zEy&>7’ olpab.
1	[xfi^vos] bracketed by Badham, Schanz.
2	n-fi, MSS. (bracketed by Schanz)
3	tz, <o ti> : t( MSS. : ti, ft Stephens.
4	Kav : /cal MSS. (&v for 81/ Schanz)
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thing else that we may say with equal truth about these same things.
clin. What is that ?
ath. That God controls all that is, and that Chance and Occasion co-operate with God in the control of all human affairs. It is, however, less harsh to admit that these two must be accompanied by a third factor, which is Art. For that the pilots’ art should co-operate with Occasion—verily I, for one, should esteem that a great advantage. Is it not so ?
clin. It is.
ath. Then we must grant that this is equally true in the other cases also, by parity of reasoning, including the case of legislation. When all the other conditions are present which a country needs to possess in the way of fortune if it is ever to be happily settled, then every such State needs to meet with a lawgiver who holds fast to truth.
clin. Very true.
ath. Would not, then, the man who possessed art in regard to each of the crafts mentioned be able to pray aright for that condition which, if it were given by Chance, would need only the supplement of his own art?
clin. Certainly.
ath. And if all the other craftsmen mentioned just now were bidden to state the object of their prayers, they could do so, could they not ?
clin. Of course.
ath. And the lawgiver, I suppose, could do likewise ?
clin. I suppose so.
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A0. <£>epe by, vopodeTa, irpbs airrbv (fatbpev, tl ctol Kal 7tw<? woXiv exovaav bwpev, b Xaftcov e^ei<j (OUT €K TWV XoiTTOTV aVTOS TTJV TToXlV IKaVWS btoiKTjcrai ; 1
E ka. Tt puera tovt elireiv bpQtbs eaTiv apa ;
A®. Toi) vopoOeTOV (frpd^copev tovto, rj yap ; ka. Nat.
A®. T68e* TvpavvovpevTjv poi bare ttjv ttoXlv, (j)Tjcrec‘ Tvpavvo? 8’ g<jtw veo? /cat pvvjptov Kal evpa0Tj<; Kal avbpeios Kal peyaXoTTpeiTTji; (pvaei. b be Kal ev tols irpbaOev eXeyopev beiv eireadac ^vpiracri tols ttj<; apeTrjs pepeai, Kal vvv ttj 710 Tvpdvvov rjplv2 ^VXV T0^'r0 ^vveTreaffw, edv peXXrj tow aXXwv vTrapxbvTcov otjreXos ecval Tl.
ka. ’Zax^poavvTjv poi boKei (f>pd^eiv, m Me-yiXXe, beiv elvai ttjv ^vveiTOpevTjv b t-evos. rj yap ;
A®. Ttjv b/jparbrj ye, co KXetwa, /cat ovx yjv aepvvvoiv av Xeyot, (frpbvTjcriv TrpoaavayKd^wv elvaL to aw^Tpovelv, aXX' oirep ev0v<; ^raial Kal OrjpioLS, tol<? pev <py> 3 a/cparcos Trpo? ra<? Tjbovds, ^vprfiVTOv eiravdet, tols be eyKpaTW^' b B kclI povovpevov (tyapev twv ttoXXwv dyaOwv Xeyopevorv ovk agiov elvai Xoyov. ex^e yap b Xeyco 7tou.
ka. Ilavv pev ovv.
1	I follow here the arrangement of Ritter and Burnet.
2	rvpdvvov i)piv: Tvpavvovp.evr) MSS. (rvpdvvov England)
3	<p.i]> I add.
1 Cp. Hep. 473 C ff., 486 A ff.	2 696D.
8	698 A ; Phaedo 82 A. The “academic” (or philosophic) identification of “virtue” with “wisdom” was a main feature in the Ethics of Socrates; cp. Rep. 430 D ff.
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ath. “ Come now, O lawgiver,” let us say to him, “ what are we to give you, and what condition of State, to enable you, when you receive it, thenceforward to manage the State by yourself satisfactorily?”
CLIN.
said?
What is the next thing that can rightly be
ath. You mean, do you not, on the side of the lawgiver ?
clin. Yes.
ath. This is what he will say: “ Give me the State under a monarchy;1 and let the monarch be young, and possessed by nature of a good memory, quick intelligence, courage and nobility of manner; and let that quality, which we formerly mentioned 2 as the necessary accompaniment of all the parts of virtue, attend now also on our monarch’s soul, if the rest of his qualities are to be of any value.”
clin. Temperance, as I think, Megillus, is what the Stranger indicates as the necessary accompaniment. Is it not ?
ath. Yes, Clinias; temperance, that is, of the ordinary kind 3 ; not the kind men mean when they use academic language and identify temperance with wisdom, but that kind which by natural instinct springs up at birth in children and animals, so that some are not incontinent, others continent, in respect of pleasures; and of this we said 4 that, when isolated from the numerous so-called “ goods,” it was of no account. You understand, of course, what I mean.
clin. Certainly.
4 696 D.
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, A®. UavTyv tolvvv ypiv o Tvpavvos Tyv <f>v(riv €%€TO) Ttpos CKelvats Tais </>vaeaiv, el peXXei 770X49 <09 SvvaTOP effTL TaXtaTa Kal apiaTa aXyaeiv TToXiTCLav yv Xaftovcra evZaipoveaTaTa bia^ec. OdTTwv^ yap Tavry; Kal apelvoav iroXiTelas Sidecar is ovt gcttlv ovt dv ttotg yevoiTo.
C KA. 11(09 8y Kal TLVl Xo^W TOVTO, & geve, Xeycov av tis op6<6s Xeyeiv avTov 'TTeiOoi ;
A®‘ PdSiov irov tovto ye voeiv ear, co KXetrta, fCCLTCC	€(TT4 TOV0' OVT(i)g.
ka. n«9 Xeyeis; el Tvpavvos yevoiTo, <f>ys, veos, (Ttof^pcov, evpaOys, pLvypLwv, dvbpetos, pLeya-XoTTpeirys ;
A®. ^vTvXy<i, TTpoaOes, pLy Kar aXXo, aXXd to yevecrdaL Te eir avTov vopwOeTyv a^iov eiratvov D Kat TLva^ TvXyv els TavTov ayayeiv avTco. yevo-fievov yap tovtov iravTa aXe86v direlpyaaTaL t& 0ew, airep OTav (BovXyOr) BiacjiepovTWs ev Trpa^al TLva iroXiv. bevTepov 3e, eav vroTe Tives 8vo apXovT€s yiyvwvTaL tolovtol, tp'ltov 3’ av Kal /caTa Xoyov dcravTcos XaXe7rd)Tepov, 6a(p ttXclovs* oacp 6 evavTLOv, evavrlws.
KA. E/c Tvpai’VL^os apLaTyv (f>ys yeveaQav ttoXiv av, (os (f>aLvei, p,eTa vopoOeTov ye aKpov Kal Tvpdvvov Koapiov, Kal paaTa Te Kal TaXiaT
0,e\a^a^v tovto ck tov tolovtov, SevTepov E & 6XuyapXtas. y tt(6s Xeyeis ; [Kal to tPltov €k 6ypoKpaTLas^]1
1 [«ai. . . Z^oKparlas] bracketed by Hermann
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ath. Let our monarch, then, possess this natural quality in addition to the other qualities mentioned, if the State is to acquire in the quickest and best way possible the constitution it needs for the happiest kind of life. For there does not exist, nor could there ever arise, a quicker and better form of constitution than this.
clin. How and by what argument, Stranger, could one convince oneself that to say this is to speak the truth ?
ath. It is quite easy to perceive at least this, Clinias, that the facts stand by nature’s ordinance in the way described.
clin. In what way do you mean ? On condition, do you say, that there should be a monarch who was young, temperate, quick at learning, with a good memory, brave and of a noble manner ?
ath. Add also “fortunate,”—not in other respects, but only in this, that in his time there should arise a praiseworthy lawgiver, and that, by a piece of good fortune, the two of them should meet; for if this were so, then God would have done nearly everything that he does when he desires that a State should be eminently prosperous. The second best condition is that there should arise two such rulers ; then comes the third best, with three rulers; and so on, the difficulty increasing in proportion as the number becomes greater, and vice versa.
clin. You mean, apparently, that the best State would arise from a monarchy, when it has a first-rate lawgiver and a virtuous monarch, and these are the conditions under which the change into such a State could be effected most easily and quickly; and, next to this, from an oligarchy—or what is it you mean ?
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A®. OvBapws, aXX’ e/c TvpavviBos pev TrpwTOV, Beinepov Se e/c flaa-LXi/cys TroXiretas, TpbTov Se e/c Tbvos Bypo/cpaTbas’ to Se T&rapTov, oXbyapyia Tyv tov tolovtov yevecriv yaXeirwTaTa Bvvabr av '/rpocrBe^acrflab’ '/rXelcTOb yap ev airry BwaaTab ybyvovTab. Xeyopev By toSjto, ytyveadab Tore OTav aXydys pev vopodeTys yevrprab (f^vaeb, Kobvy Se avtti) Tbs £vpfty yvcopy1 irpos tovs ev Ty TroXeb 711 pey lotov Bvvapevovs. ov S’ av tovto apbdpw pev (BpayvTaTov, layvpoTaTOV Be, /caddirep ev tv-pavviBb, yevyrab, TavTy Kal tot€ Tayos Kal paardvy tj;? peTaftoXys ylyveodab <j)bXeb.
ka. IIco? ; ov yap pavQavopev.
A®. Kat pyv e'lpyTal y yplv ov^ aira^ aXX', dlpab, TToXXdKis. ' vpec<; Be Taya ovBe TeOeaaOe tvpavvovpevyv vroXiv.
ka. OvBe ye eirbdvpyTys eywy elpl tov 0ea-paTos.
B a®. Kal pyv tovto y av bbois ev avTy to vvv By Xeyopevov.
ka. To irobov ;
A®. OvBev Beb ttovwv ovBe tivos TrapiroXXov ypovov t& Tvpdvvcp peTaftaXebv fiovXyOevTb tto-Xecos ydy, iropeveadab Be avTOv Bel Trporrov TavTy OTryirep av edeXyay, edv Te irpos apeTys eiTLTyBev-paTa irpoTpeirecrdab tovs TroXi/ras edv Te eirl TovvavTbov.) avTov TrpwTov TrdvTa viroypat^ovTa t& irpaTTebv, to, pev eirabvovvTa /cal TbpwvTa, Ta C S’ aft Trpos yjroyov ayovTa, /cal tov py TreiOopevov aT/pa^ovTa /cad' e/caaTas twv irpd^ewv.
KA. Kat Tro)? olcopeOa Tayy ^vva/coXovdyoebv 1 yvcifiri Badham r MSS.
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ath. Not at all: the easiest step is from a monarchy, the next easiest from a constitutional monarchy, the third from some form of democracy. An oligarchy, which comes fourth in order, would admit of the growth of the best State only with the greatest difficulty, since it has the largest number of rulers. What I say is that the change takes place when nature supplies a true lawgiver, and when it happens that his policy is shared by the most powerful persons in the State; and wherever the State authorities are at once strongest and fewest in number, then and there the changes are usually carried out with speed and facility.
clin. How so ? We do not understand.
ath. Yet surely it has been stated not once, I imagine, but many times over. But you, very likely, have never so much as set eyes on a monarchical State.
clin. No, nor have I any craving for such a sight.
ath. You would, however, see in it an illustration of what we spoke of just now.
clin. What was that ?
ath. The fact that a monarch, when he decides to change the moral habits of a State, needs no great efforts nor a vast length of time, but what he does need is to lead the way himself first along the desired path, whether it be to urge the citizens towards virtue’s practices or the contrary ; by his personal example he should first trace out the right lines, giving praise and honour to these things, blame to those, and degrading the disobedient according to their several deeds.
clin. Yes, we may perhaps suppose that the rest
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tovs aXXovs TToXiras t® ttjv rotavryv ttelOw Kal a pa ftiav eiXifyoTi ;
a®. M??5ets 7)pas TTeiOerci), w </>lXol, aXXy Oolttov Kal paov peTaftaXXecv dv iroTe ttoXlv tovs vbpovs rj tt) twv bvvatFTevbvTWV Tjyepovta, p7)be vvv ye aXXy yiyveadaL p7)b' avdis ttotg yevtfae-
a6ai. Kal yap ovv 7]plv ov tovt earlv abvvaTOv ov8e ^aXeTTWs av yevopevov, aXXa t68’ earl to yaXeirov yeveaBac, Kal oXlyov by to yeyovbs ev t® iroXXw xpbvw- OTav 3e ^vpftr], pvpta Kal iravr ev nroKei ayava aTrepya^erai) ev y ttot av eyyevrjraL.
ka. To ttolov by Xeyecs;
A®. f,Orar epws Oevos twv awcjtpovwv Te Kal biKalwv eivLTybev pd,Twv eyyevyTai peyaXabs Tial
SvvacrTelais, r) KaTa povap^lav SvvaaTeuovcrais tj E KaTa itXovtcov virepo^as 8ta<f>epovcrais 7) yev<bv vj tt)v NetTTopo? eav tfotJ tls eiraveveyKT] fyvabv, bv TTj tov Xeyeiv pcbpr) tfiafrl irdvTwv bceveyKovTa avOpcoTTfov irXeov ctl t® craKfipoveLV ^La^epeLV.
tf J.	f	»j’
tovt ovv cttl pev IpoLas, ®? <pa<7t, yeyovev, e<p rjpwv be ovbapws' el b' ovv yeyovev 7/ Kal yevyae-«	*	« e *	» z	z x
Tae tolovtos Tj vvv 7)pcov €crTt tls, paKapiws pev avTos ^7}, paKapLOL be oi ^vvijkool twv ck tov o’WLjipovovvTos aTopaTOS Iovtwv Xoywv. waavTms be Kal %vpTTdcr7)s bvvapetos b avTos irept Xbyos, 712 ®? OTav els TavTov t® ^)povecv Te Kal aco^povebv
t) peyLTTT) bvvapts ev dvOpwirtp ^vpirecrr), Tore TTOXiTetaS TTjS dpLffTTJS Kal vbpwv TWV TOLOVTWV (jtveTai yevecrLS, aXXws be ov pt] ttotc yevT]Tai. ravTa pev ovv KaOairepel pvdbs tls Xe^Oels xexpTjcrp^br]a0w3 Kal eTtLbebel'xP^ tt] pev ^aXeTrbv 278
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of the citizens will quickly follow the ruler who adopts such a combination of persuasion and force.
ath. Let none, my friends, persuade us that a State could ever change its laws more quickly or more easily by any other way than by the personal guidance of the rulers: no such thing could ever occur, either now or hereafter. Indeed, that is not the result which we find it difficult or impossible to bring about; what is difficult to bring about is rather that result which has taken place but rarely throughout long ages, and which, whenever it does take place in a State, produces in that State countless blessings of every kind.
clin. What result do you mean ?
ath. Whenever a heaven-sent desire for temperate and just institutions arises in those who hold high positions,—whether as monarchs, or because of conspicuous eminence of wealth or birth, or, haply, as displaying the character of Nestor, of whom it is said that, while he surpassed all men in the force of his eloquence, still more did he surpass them in temperance. That was, as they say, in the Trojan age, certainly not in our time; still, if any such man existed, or shall exist, or exists among us now, blessed is the life he leads, and blessed are they who join in listening to the words of temperance that proceed out of his mouth. So likewise of power in general, the same rule holds good: whenever the greatest power coincides in man with wisdom and temperance, then the germ of the best polity and of the best laws is planted;1 but in no other way will it ever come about. Regard this as a myth oracularly uttered, and let us take it as proved that the rise of a well-governed State is in
1 Cp. Rep. 473 D.
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bv to iroXbv evvopov yiyveaOab, rfj b\ e'lirep yevobro o Xeyo/tep, irdvraw rd^carov re xal pacrrov paxpq).
ka. 'Tenos.1
B A®. TLebpd>pe0a irpoaappbrrovre^ ry iroXeb ctol, xaf) direp iralbe^;2 irpecrfivrab, irXarrew ra> Xoyrp rovs vbpovs.
ka. 'Teo/zep by xa\ py peXXoipev erb.
a®. ®eop by vrpos ryv t?}s TroXecos xaracrxevyv eirbxaXuipeOa' b be axovaebe re xal axoveras tXecos evpevys re yplv eX0ob (rvvbiaxocrpycrcov ryv re iroXbv xab rov<; vbpovs.
KA. ’zEX#oc yap ovv.
a®. ’AXXa riva by irore iroXbrecav e%opev ev 0 va> ry iroXeb irpoararrebv ;
KA. Olov by rb Xeyeb? ftovXyOevs ; ^pd^' erb aa^earepov' olov bypoxparlav rbva y oXiyap^bav y apbaroKparlav y ^aabXbxyv. ov yap by rv-pavviba ye irov Xeyots av, cos y* ypw; dv olyOely-pev.
A®. Qepe by robvvv, irbrepos vpwv diroxpb-vaadab upbrepos dv edeXob ryv obxob iroXbrelav elirwv, tis rovrwv ear tv ;
me. Mcox/ ovv rov irpetrftvrepov epe bbxaborepov elireiv irpbrepov;
D ka. ’'laws.
me. Kat pyv ^vvvo&v ye, & %eve, ryv ev Aaxe-baipovb iroXbrelav ovx e^co aob ffipa^ebv ovrrns yvrbva irpoaayopevebv avryv bet. xab yap rv-pavvlbb boxeb pob irpoaeobxevab‘ rb yap raw
1 ’/I<r®s.: n«5; MSS. (Ka\&s Susemihl)
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one way difficult, but in another way—given, that is, the condition we mention—it is easier by far and quicker than anything else.
clin. No doubt.
ath. Let us apply the oracle to your State, and so try, like greybeard boys, to model its laws by our discourse.1
clin. Yes, let us proceed, and delay no longer.
ath. Let us invoke the presence of the God at the establishment of the State; and may he hearken, and hearkening may he come, propitious and kindly to us-ward, to help us in the fashioning of the State and its laws.
clin. Yes, may he come!
ath. Well, what form of polity is it that we intend to impose upon the State ?
clin. What, in particular, do you refer to ? Explain still more clearly. I mean, is it a democracy, an oligarchy, an aristocracy, or a monarchy? For certainly you cannot mean a tyranny: that we can never suppose.
ath. Come now, which of you two would like to answer me first and tell me to which of these kinds his own polity at home belongs ?
meg. Is it not proper that I, as the elder, should answer first?
clin. No doubt.
meg. In truth, Stranger, when I reflect on the Lacedaemonian polity, I am at a loss to tell you by what name one should describe it. It seems to me to resemble a tyranny, since the board of ephors it
1 Cp. 746 A.
1 iraioes Paris MS. : iraiSa al. MSS., Zur.
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€</>opcov OavpaaTMS1 &>? TvpavviKov ev avTij yeyove. Kai toi evioTe poi (paiveTai irarrMv tmv ttoXcmv dijpoKpaTovpevp paXia-r eoiKevai. to 8’ av prj rf>dvai dpiaTOKpaTiav avryv eivai iravTd-E iracriv aroTTOv. Kal pyv 3?) ftaaiXeia ye bid [Slav t ecrrbv ev avrp Kal dp^atoraTy iraaMV Kal irpbs ira.vrwv dvO pMirMv Kal 'qpMv avTMV Xeyopevy. eyb) be ovtm vvv e£at(j)Vi]s dvepMT))Oels2 ovtms, oirep eiirov, ovk s^m biopicrdpevos elireiv tis tovtmv earl tmv iroXiTeicov.
ka. TavTov aoi irddos, m MeytXXe, Kara-(fiaivopai ireirovdevar irdvv yap diropM Tyv ev Kvmctm iroXiTetav tovtmv Tiva bua^vpi^bpievos elireiv.
a®. "'Ovtms yap, m apicTTOi, iroXiTeiMv peTe-%€Te’ as $€ Mvo/JbaKapiev vvv, ovk elal iroXiTeiat, iroXeMv be o'lKrjcreis bearro^opievMV re Kal bov-713 XevovaMV aepecrtv eavTMV Tiai, to tov becriroTov be CKacTTr] irpoaayopeveTai KpaTOS> %pr)v bd eiirep tov3 toiovtov ttjv noXiv ebet cirovopbd^eaOai, TO TOV dXl)0MS TMV TOV VOVV eXpVTMV beCTTTO^OVTOS 6eov ovopia XeyeaOai.
ka. Tt? 3’ 6 3e6s ;
A®. *Ap' ovv p,v3(p apiiKpa y* cti irpoa'Xpyo'-Teov, ei pieXXopiev epipieXois itms byXMcrai to vvv epMTMpievov;
KA.4 Ovkovv xpy TavTy bpav ;
A®. Haw pev ovv. tmv yap by iroXeMv mv B epirpoadev Tas ^vvoiKyaeis bi-ijXOopev, cti irpo-Tepa tovtmv irdpiroXv XeyeTat tis dp^y Te Kal oiKyats yeyovevat eiri Kpovov paX' evbatpMv, ys
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contains is a marvellously tyrannical feature; yet sometimes it strikes me as, of all States, the nearest to a democracy. Still, it would be totally absurd to deny that it is an aristocracy; while it includes, moreover, a life monarchy, and that the most ancient of monarchies, as is affirmed, not only by ourselves, but by all the world. But now that I am questioned thus suddenly, I am really, as I said, at a loss to say definitely to which of these polities it belongs.
clin. And 1, Megilius, find myself equally perplexed ; for I find it very difficult to affirm that our Cnosian polity is any one of these.
ath. Yes, my good Sirs ; for you do, in fact, partake in a number of polities. But those we named just now are not polities, but arrangements of States which rule or serve parts of themselves, and each is named after the ruling power. But if the State ought to be named after any such thing, the name it should have borne is that of the God who is the true ruler of rational men.
clin. Who is that God?
ath. May we, then, do a little more story-telling, if we are to answer this question suitably ?
clin. Should we not do so ?
ath. We should. Long ages before even those cities existed whose formation we have described above, there existed in the time of Cronos, it is said, a most prosperous government and settlement,
1	Qavp.aff'rws Schanz : OavpaffT^v MSS.
2	avepwr-riOels Madvig : hv tpwTijOels MSS.
3	rov Burnet: ri> Paris MSS., Zur. (al. tov)
* MSS. and Zur. give ovkovv . . . Spav to Ath. and ndw pev ovv to Clin.: I follow Schneider, Schanz, al.
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f	V -	f 1	if
pbpypa e^ovcra ecrrbv yris twp vvv ap/ara ol/cecrai.
KA. ^cfrbbp' av, <bs eotK, e'ly Tre pl aurys beov a/coveiv.
A®. E/zoi yovv cf/alverab’ bbb Kal irapyyayov avryv els ro pecrov roils XoyobS.
me. 'OpObrara ye bpcbv Kal rov ye e£ys C vrepabvcov av pvQov, elitep irpoayKcov earl, pdX' bpOcbs av rroboiys»
A®. Apaareov &>$ Xeyere. cj/ypyv rolvvvTrapa-bebeypeda tt}? rcbv Tore paKaplas £&>?}?, &>? acj/Oovd. re Kal avro par a irdvra etyev. y be rovrcov atria XeyeraL robabe rbS' ybyvcbaKwv o Kpbvos apa, KaOdirep ypels bbeXyXvdapev, tbs avOpcoirela coverts avbepla iKavy rd av0pcotrLva bbOLKovaa avroxpdrtop rrdvra py ov% vjBpecbs re /cab abb/clas pearovaOab, ravr ovv bbavoovpevos .D €(j)Lcrry ^aabXeas re /cab ap^ovras rats rrbXeabv ypwv ovk dvOpcbirovs, aXXa yevovs Oeborepov re Kal dpeivovos, balpovas' dlov vvv ypels bpwpev rocs TTo/pvloicrb Kal bawv ypepol elcrbv ayeXab' ov /3ovs fioebv ovbe alyas alycbv apxpvras Trocovpev avrobal rtvas, dXX’ ypets avrebv beairb^opev, dpebvov eKelvGJV yevos. ravrov by Kal 6 debs apa <bs1 <}>bXdv0p(i)7ros d)v rbre2 yevos apebvov ypebv ecfibcrry rb rebv babpovcov, o bba TroXXys pev avrobs paarebvys, iroXXys b* yplv eTripeXovpevov ypebv, E eipyvyv re Kal albcb Kal evvoplav Kal acf/Oovlav bbKys rcape^bpevov, daraaiaara Kal evbaipova rd rebv dvOpcbrrwv direbpyd^ero yevy. Xeyeb by Kal
1 us: Kal MSS. (Schanz brackets apa Kal)
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on which the best of the States now existing is modelled.1
clin. Evidently it is most important to hear about it.
ath. I, for one, think so; and that is why I have introduced the mention of it.
meg. You were perfectly right to do so; and, since your story is pertinent, you will be quite right in going on with it to the end.
ath. I must do as you say. Well, then, tradition tells us how blissful was the life of men in that age, furnished with everything in abundance, and of spontaneous growth. And the cause thereof is said to have been this : Cronos was aware of the fact that no human being (as we have explained2) is capable of having irresponsible control of all human affairs without becoming filled with pride and injustice; so, pondering this fact, he then appointed; as kings and rulers for our cities, not men, but beings of a race that was nobler and more divine, namely, daemons. He acted just as we now do in the case of sheep and herds of tame animals : we do not set oxen as rulers over oxen, or goats over goats, but we, who are of a nobler race, ourselves rule over them. In like manner the God, in his love for humanity, set over us at that time the nobler race of daemons who, with much comfort to themselves and much to us, took charge of us and furnished peace and modesty and orderliness and justice without stint, and thus made the tribes of men free from feud and happy.
1 Cp. Politic. 271.
1 691 C, D.
* tJtc Hermann: rb MSS. (bracketed, by Stallb.)
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vvv ovt os 6 X0709 dX^Oela ^pdjpevos, cos oatov av TToXewv pd] 0eos aXXa Tbs apxil Ovipros, ovk earl kclkwv avTObs ovSe ttovwv dbvd^v^bs’ aXXa pbipb€b(r0ab 8elv Yjpbds ocerab irday pbrj^avy tov end tov Kpovov Xeyopbevov jSlov, Kal ocrov ev Yjpbbv dOavaadas eveaTb, tovtw TrebOopbevovs ^Yjpboata Kal 714 181a t«? t olKrjoebs Kal ra? TroXet? ZboiKCbv, ttjv
tov vov 8bavopbryv eirovopbd^ovTas vopbov. el 8 avOptoiros el? rj dXbyap^ia Tb<; tj Kal 87jpLOKpaTba ^v^yv e^ovaa tj8ovo)v Kal errbOvpbbdiv opeyopbevrjv Kal TrXrjpovcrOab tovtojv 8eopb€VT]v, crTeyovaav Se ov8ev aXX’ dvrjvvTW Kal airX^crTbp kclkmv1 voairj-p.ari %vveyoiJL€VT)v> ap^ec or) tfoacco? rj tlvos bbuorov KaTairaTT)aa<; 6 TObovTO<i tov$ vopbovs, o vvv
B eXeyopbev, ovk ecrTb .o-(OTY]pba<; pbrpxavr). crKoirebv Sy Set tovtov tov Xoyov r)pa<i, w KXebvla, TroTepov avTui TreiaopLeOa rj ttw; 8pdaopev.
ka. 'Avd^KY) 8y ttov 7T€b0ea0ab.
A0. ’Evroet? ovv OTb vopbwv etS?; Ttpe? (fraabv elvab ToaavTa daairep TroXbTCbwv ; TroXbTebdiv 8e dpTi SbeXrfXvffapbev oaa Xeyovabv ol ttoXXoI. pbt) 8r) <j>avXov TrepL vopblcrys elvab tyjv vvv dpb^icr^ij-TYjGbv, Trepl Se tov pbeyitTTOV to yap 8bKabov Kal to abbKov ol %pT) fiXerrebv, irdXbv Yjpbbv dpb^La^Yj-Tovpevov eX^Xvdev. ovtc yap TYpos tov TroXepbOv C ovTe TTyoo? dpeTYjv oX/qv fiXervebv 8elv (fracrl tov? vopbovs, aXX’ ^Tt? av Ka0eaTY]Kvla y) TroXbTela,
1	KaKwv Heindorf: ko.k$ MSS. (Hermann and Schanz bracket voff-fi/naTt)
1 A double word play : vovs = vcv-os, and itavop.as = Zatfiovas. Laws, being “ the dispensations of reason,” take the place of the “daemons” of the age of Cronos: the divine 286
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And even to-day this tale lias a truth to tell, namely, that wherever a State has a mortal, and no god, for ruler, there the people have no rest from ills and toils; and it deems that we ought by every means to imitate the life of the age of Cronos, as tradition paints it, and order both our homes and our States in obedience to the immortal element within us, giving to reason’s ordering the name of “law.”1 But if an individual man or an oligarchy or a democracy, possessed of a soul which strives after pleasures and lusts and seeks to surfeit itself therewith, having no continence and being the victim of a plague that is endless and insatiate of evil,— if such an one shall rule over a State or an individual by trampling on the laws, then there is (as I said just now) no means of salvation. This, then, is the statement, Clinias, which we have to examine, to see whether we believe it, or what we are to do.
clin. We must, of course, believe it.
ath. Are you aware that, according to some, there are as many kinds of laws as there are kinds of constitutions ? And how many constitutions are commonly recognized we have recently recounted.2 Please do not suppose that the problem now raised is one of small importance; rather it is of the highest importance. For we are again 3 faced with the problem as to what ought to be the aim of justice and injustice. The assertion of the people I refer to is this,—that the laws ought not to aim either at war or at goodness in general, but ought to have regard to the benefit of the established element in man (rb baifiiviov), which claims obedience, is reason (?ovs).
2	712 Off. 8 Cp. 630 B, 690 B, C.
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Tavry Zeiv <i8eiv>1 to ^vptfiepov, oirtos ap^ei re aec /cat, pr) KaraKvOrjaerat, Kal rov cfrvaei opov tov ZiKalov Xeyecrdai KaXXia^ ovrcof.
KA. II w?;
A0. Ot4 TO TOV KpeiTTOVOS %Vp(])epOV €CTtL
ka. Aey’ cti <ra(f)€(rTepov.
A0. *O8e. TiOeTai Zr) irov, (pad, tovs vopovs ev tt) iroXet CKacTTOTe to KpaTovv. rj yap ;
KA. ’AX?7^?7 Xeyets.
A©. *Ap’ ovv otei, <f>aaL, ttotI brjpov viKTfcravTa r) Tiva TroXiTCLav dXXrjv r) Kal Tvpavvov 0 paeadat €KovTa irpos aXXo ti irpcoTov vopovs to (Tvptpepoi eavTtp TrjS ap^rjs tov peveiv ;
ka. IIiSs yap av ;
a©. Ovkovv Kal os av TavTa tcl TeOevTa irapa-fiaiVT), KoXaaei 6 Oepevos cos dSiKovvTa, StKata eivai TavT* eirovopdfytyv ;
ka. ’'EoiKe yovv.
A0. TavT dp' del Kal ovtw Kal TavTv to oiKaiov av e^oi.
KA. <$>T)al yovv ovtos 6 Xoyos.
A0. v^i<tti yap tovto ev eKelvtov to)v a^iatpaTiov^ irepi.^
KA. LI oiwv ;
A0. Tcop a tot€ eirecrKoirovpev, Tivas tivov apxeiv 8ei. Kal e<f>avrj yoveas pev CKyovtov, veorrepwv 8e irpeerfivTepovs, yevvalovs ^e ayevvwv' Kal avyyd aTTa ?jv aXX\ el pepvppeda, Kal
1	I add (ISeiv for Seip Schneider).
a	Schulthess: SucaiuudTui/ Zur.: a8iKmidra»
MSS.
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polity, whatever it may be, so that it may keep in power for ever and never be dissolved ; and that the natural definition of justice is best stated in this way.
clin. In what way ?
ath. That justice is “ what benefits the stronger.”1
clin. Explain yourself more clearly.
ath. This is how it is:—the laws (they say) in a State are always enacted by the stronger power ? Is it not so?
clin. That is quite true.
ath. Do you suppose, then (so they argue), that a democracy or any other government—even a tyrant—if it has gained the mastery, will of its own accord set up laws with any other primary aim than that of securing the permanence of its own authority ?
clin. Certainly not.
ath. Then the lawgiver will style these enactments “justice,” and will punish every transgressor as guilty of injustice.
clin. That is certainly probable.
ath. So these enactments will thus and herein always constitute justice.
clin. That is, at any rate, what the argument asserts.
ath. Yes, for this is one of those “ agreed claims ” concerning government.2
clin. What “ claims ” ?
ath. Those which we dealt with before,—claims as to who should govern whom. It was shown that parents should govern children, the older the younger, the high-born the low-born, and (if you remember) there were many other claims, some of
1 Cp. Rep. i. 338, ii. 367.	a Cp. 690 B.
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e^ojToSta eTepa eTepoLffL. Kal by Kal ev yv avTwv tovto, Kat, €<f)apev ttov KaTa <f)vcriv tov vopov 715 dyeiv bLKatovvTa to /BiaLOTaTov, ®9 <j>avaL <tov
Tlbv8apov>.1
ka. Nat, TavT* yv a tot€ eXtydy.
A®. StfOTret 877 TtOTepoLS tlgIv y ttoXls yplv eaTb irapaboTea. yeyove yap by pvptaKis 77877 to tolovtov ev Ticrt TtbXeffLv.
ka. To Ttoiov ;
A®. ’Ap^wv Ttepipa^yTwv yevopevwv 01 viKy-aavTes t<£ re TtpaypaTa KaTa Tyv ttoXlv ovt®9 €a(f>€Tepictav ff<j)6bpa, ware dp^ys py?? otlovv peTabibovaL tols yTTyOelffL, pyTe avTols pyTe eKybvoLS, itapafyvXaTTOvTes 3e dXX.77X.ovs ^wctlv, B O7T&>9 py TtoTe Tt9 els apxyv dtfiiKopevo'i eTtavaaTT) pepvypevo^ twv epirpoaOev yeyovoTwv Kaxwv. TavTas 8y irov tfrapev ypels vvv ovt etvat TtoXcTela^;, ovt opdovs vopovs off01 py ^vpirciffy^ T779 7roXeco9 eveKa tov kolvov eTedyffav 01 S’ eveKa tlvwv, ffTaffiwTCLas aXX’ ov TtoXiTelas tovtovs t^apev, Kal Ta tovtwv ^LKaLa a <pafftv elvaL, paTyv elpyffOaL. XeyeTai &€ tovS’ eveKa TavO' yplv, d>9 ypels Ty ay troXei dp'xas ovf)' otl 77X000-469 C effTL Tis Swffopev, ov0* otl twv tolovtwv aXXo ov^ev KeKTypevos, iff^vv y peyeQo? y tl yevo<i‘ os 8’ av tols TeOelffi vopois eviteiOeffTaTos t Kal vlko, TavTyv Tyv vLKyv ev Ty ttoXcl, tovt®
1 v6p.ov Badham (adding rbv TltvSapov after <pdvai): TlivSaoov MSS., edd.	F
1 Cp. 690 B, with the footnote.
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which were conflicting. The claim before us is one of these, and we said that1—to quote Pindar—“the law marches with nature when it justifies the rigiit of might.”
clin. Yes, that is what was said then.
ath. Consider now, to which class of men should we entrust our State. For the condition referred to is one that has already occurred in States thousands of times.
clin. What condition ?
ath. Where offices of rule are open to contest, the victors in the contest monopolise power in the State so completely that they offer not the smallest share in office to the vanquished party or their descendants; and each party keeps a watchful eye on the other, lest anyone .should come into office and, in revenge for the former troubles, cause a rising against them. Such polities we, of course, deny to be polities, just as we deny that laws are true laws unless they are enacted in the interest of the common weal of the whole State. But where the laws are enacted in the interest of a section, we call them “feudalities”2 rather than “polities”; and the “justice” they ascribe to such laws is, we say, an empty name. Our reason for saying this is that in your State we shall assign office to a man, not because he is wealthy, nor because he possesses any other quality of the kind—such as strength or size or birth ; but the ministration of the laws must be assigned, as we assert, to that man who is most obedient to the laws and wins the victory for
2 A word coined (like the Greek) to suggest a constitution based on “feuds” or party-di visions.
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<f>a,pev Kal Tyv tmv tcGcvtmv1 vTrypearlav boTeov
elvat Tyv peyitrryv tm yrpcoTcp, Kal bevTepav tm Ta bevTepa KparovvTt, Kat Kara kbyov ovtm rots
e<j>e£y<; ra pera rav8' eKaara diroboTeov elvat. tov<? o apxovras keyopevovs vvv U7r?/peTa<? rots vbpois eKakeaa ov ti KatvoTopias bvopdrwv eveKa, D aXX’ yyovpai TravTOS pakkov eivai irapd tovto awTTjpiav Te irbkei Kal TovvavTiov. ev y pev yap av ap-^opevos y Kai aKvpos vopos, <puopav opto Ty TotavTy eToipyv ovtrav ev y 8e av becriroTy*; Twr apyovrcov, ob oe ap^ovTes oovXoc tov vopbov, arMTypiav Kal iravG’ 6aa 6eol irokeaiv eboaav ayaGa yiyvbpeva KaGopo).
KA. Nat pa At’, d) ^eve' Ka0' ykiKiav yap b^v jSXeTrets.
A0. Neo? pev yap wv iras avOpwTro^ to, ToiavTa E apffkvTaTa avTos avTov bpa, yepcov be b^vTaTa.
ka. 'AkyGeaTaTa.
A0. Tt by to peTa TavTa; dp ov\ yKOVTas pev Kal irapovTas Gwpev too? eiroiKov^j tov 8’ egys avTOi<i oiairepavTeov av eiy koyov;
ka. lift)? yap ov ;
A0. "Avbpes Tolvvv (frtopev Trpos avTovs, b pev by Geb<j, oitrirep Kal b irakaib^ kbyo^, ap^yv tc Kal TekevTyv Kal pecra tmv ovtmv arravTcov e^wv, 716 evGela irepalvei KaTa (frvcriv '^^epl,^^op€vbpevo<;^ tm b' dei ^vveireTai Abcy tmv dirokewropevMv tov Geiov vbpov TipMpbs, 979 6 pev evbaipovyaeiv
1	Tcdevrcov my conj. (also Apelt, independently): Oewv MSS.
1 “ Magistrates ” = rulers ; “ ministers ” = subjects, or servants.
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obedience in the State,—the highest office to the first, the next to him that shows the second degree of mastery, and the rest must similarly be assigned, each in succession, to those that come next in order. And those who are termed “magistrates” I have now called “ ministers ”1 of the laws, not for the sake of coining a new phrase, but in the belief that salvation, or ruin, for a State hangs upon nothing so much as this. For wherever in a State the law is subservient and impotent, over that State I see ruin impending; but wherever the law is lord over the magistrates, and the magistrates are servants to the law, there I descry salvation and all the blessings that the gods bestow on States.
clin. Aye, by Fleaven, Stranger; for, as befits your age, you have keen sight.
ath. Yes; for a man’s vision of such objects is at its dullest when he is young, but at its keenest when he is old.
clin. Very true.
ath. What, then, is to be our next step ? May we not assume that our immigrants have arrived and are in the country, and should we not proceed with our address to them ?
clin. Of course.
ath. Let us, then, speak to them thus :—“ O men, that God who, as old tradition 2 tells, holdeth the beginning, the end, and the centre of all things that exist, completeth his circuit by nature’s ordinance in straight, unswerving course. With him followeth Justice always, as avenger of them that fall short of the divine law; and she, again, is followed by
2 Probably Orphic, quoted thus by the Scholiast: Zevs apX“f), Zevs p.eff<ra, Aibs 8' ck Trama tctvktcu.
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/te'XXcop eyo/xero? ^vveircTai Taireivos Kai kgkcmt-p/r)p,evo<;, o 8e Tt? e£ap0el<; vtto p,eyaXav)^ta<i 7) ^pTjpaaiv eiraipop-evo^ 7) Tip,ais rj Kal cra>p,aTOS €vp,op(f)ia, ap,a veoTTpri Kal avota, tfrXeyeTai ttjv ykvXr)v v/3pea)$, g)<j ovt1 ap'XovTos ovre tlvos jyye/zoro? Seo/tei/o?, dXXd Kal dXXoi<; tKavos wv B yyeiaOai, KaTaXeiireTai ep7)p,o? 0eov, KaTaXei^Oels 5e Kal eri aXXovs toiovtovs TrpoaXa/Swv aKipra rapdrrwv irdv0' ap,a, Kal ttoXXois tlctIv edo^ev eivai Tt?, p,erd Se ^povov ov ttoXvv VTrocr^cor Tipwpiav OV p,€p,7rTT)V TT) 8lK7) CaVTOV T€ Kal oikov Kai iroXtv dp$7)v dvdcrrarov eTroirjae. vrpo? ravr ovv ovtgj Siareraypieva ri ^PV Spav rj 8iavoeicr0ai, Kal Tt p,?j, tov epxfipova;
ka. AvjXov &r) tovto ye, co? twv ^vvaKoXov-0r)(rovT(i)v eaopevov tu> 0ed) 8ei biavon0rival TrdvTa avopa.
C a©. Tt? ovv 8r) Trpa^ts </>tX?y Kal aKoXov0o^ 0ea>; pla, Kal eva Xoyov e^ovcra ap^aiov, oti Tip p,ev op.oi<p to oaoiov ovti peTptw cbiXov av ei/p, Ta o a/ieTpa ovt aXXrfXois ovtc Tot? epi-fieTpoi<;. o By 0eo$ 'ppiiv rravTcov ^pypidTcdv p,eTpov av eiT) piaXicrra, Kal iroXv piaXXov r) ttov Tt?, co? (pacriv, dv0pwiro^. tov ovv t& tolovtg) TrpocrcfiiXr] yev7]a6pLevov et? bvvap,iv oti pidXiaTa Kai avTov toiovtov avayKaiov ylyvea0ai. Kal KaTa tovtov Btj tov Xoyov 6 piev adK^pcov rjpiwv
1 Cp. Hom. Od, xvii. 218 : &s alel rbv bp-oiov &yci Oebs &s rbv l>p.oiov. The expression “ like to like ” became proverbial, like our “Birds of a feather,” etc. Usually it was applied more to the bad than to the good (or “ moderate ”) to which Plato here restricts it.
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every man who would fain be happy, cleaving to her with lowly and orderly behaviour; but whoso is uplifted by vainglory, or prideth himself on his riches or his honours or his comeliness of body, and through this pride joined to youth and folly, is inflamed in soul with insolence, dreaming that he has no need of ruler or guide, but rather is competent himself to guide others,—such an one is abandoned and left behind by the God, and when left behind he taketh to him others of like nature, and by his mad prancings throweth all into confusion : to many, indeed, he seemeth to be some great one, but after no long time he payeth the penalty, not unmerited, to Justice, when he bringeth to total ruin himself, his house, and his country. Looking at these things, thus ordained, what ought the prudent man to do, or to devise, or to refrain from doing?”
clin. The answer is plain: Every man ought so to devise as to be of the number of those who follow in the steps of the God.
ath. What conduct, then, is dear to God and in his steps ? One kind of conduct, expressed in one ancient phrase,1 namely, that “ like is dear to like ” when it is moderate, whereas immoderate things are dear neither to one another nor to things moderate. In our eyes God will be “ the measure of all things ” in the highest degree—a degree much higher than is any “man” they talk of/ He, then, that is to become dear to such an one must needs become, so far as he possibly can, of a like character; and, according to the present argument, he amongst us
2	An allusion to the dictum of the sophist Protagoras— “Man is the measure of all things,” cp. Cratyl. 386 Aff.; Theaet. 152 A.
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D 0€tt> c[)tXo<;, o'/zoto? yapt 6 Se py adxftpmv dvopoids tg Kal Sta<[>opo<; Kal <6>1 dStKo<r Kal raXXa ovrw Kara top avrov Xoyov eyei. voyawpev Sr; TovTot? eiropevov etvai rov rotovSe Xoyov, drrdvrwv KaXXtarov Kal dXydeararov, oipai, Xoywv, w$ rw pev ayaOS) Qvetv Kal irpoaopiXelv del 2 rols Qeois evxctls K(& dvaOypaai Kal ^vpirday 6eparrela Oed)v KaXXtarov Kal aptarov Kal avvaipwrarov irpos rov evSalpova fitov Kal Sy Kal Sia^epovrcos E TTperrov, rw Se KaKw rovrcov rdvavria ire^vKev.
aKaOapros yap ryv tyvxyv o ye KaKos, KaOapos Se o evavrtos' irapd Se ptapov Swpa ovr dvSp dyadov ovre 0eov ean wore ro ye dpdov SexeaOai' HI paryv ovv wept Oeovs o vroXvs eari wows top?
>	/	r* \ c /	y	f
avocriots, rotai oe ocnois eyKatporaros awaai. ckowos pev ovv yplv ovros ov Sei erroxd^aOaf fieXy Se avrov Kat otov y rols /SeXeatv exeats, ra rrol av ytyvopeva3 opOorara Repair dv; rrpwrov pev, t^apev, npd<; rd<; per' 'OXvprr'bovs re Kat rovs ryv ttoXiv exovras Oeov<; rols x^ov^°^ dv TP? Oeols dpna [Kal Sevrepa]4 Kal aptarepa vepwv opdorara rov rys evae/Selas gkottov rvy-B xaV0L> T°K Se rovrwv avwdev [t« ireptrra]5 Kal dvrtffrtova rol$ epirpocrOev pydelai vvv Sy. pera 0eov<; Se rovaSe Kal rols Satpoaiv 6 y eptftpwv
1	<<$> added by Ritter (Schanz brackets Kal &3ikos).
2	ael Burges, Schanz: Sei MSS.: SI) Zur., al.
3	yiyv6p.eva H. Richards: keyineva MSS.
4	[/ral SetSrepa] bracketed by England.
6	[tA irepirrdi] bracketed by Burnet.
1 This account of the ritual proper to the worship of the
various deities is obscure. Plainly, however, it is based on
the Pythagorean doctrine of “Opposites,” in which the Odd
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that is temperate is dear to God, since he is like him, while he that is not temperate is unlike and at enmity,—as is also he who is unjust, and so likewise with the rest, by parity of reasoning. On this there follows, let us observe, this further rule,—and of all rules it is the noblest and truest,—that to engage in sacrifice and communion with the gods continually, by prayers and offerings and devotions of every kind, is a thing most noble and good and helpful towards the happy life, and superlatively fitting also, for the good man; but for the wicked, the very opposite. For the wicked man is unclean of soul, whereas the good man is clean; and from him that is defiled no good man, nor god, can ever rightly receive gifts. Therefore all the great labour that impious men spend upon the gods is in vain, but that of the pious is most profitable to them all. Here, then, is the mark at which we must aim; but as to the shafts we should shoot, and (so to speak) the flight of them,—what kind of shafts, think you, would fly most straight to the mark? First of all, we say, if—after the honours paid to the Olympians and the gods who keep the State—we should assign the Even and the Left as their honours to the gods of the under-world, we would be aiming most straight at the mark of piety—as also in assigning to the former gods the things superior, the opposites of these.1 Next after these gods the wise man will (number) is “ superior ” to the Even, and the “ Right” (side) to the “Left” (aa also the “Male” to the “Female”). It is here laid down that “honours” (or worship) of the “superior” grade are to be offered only to the deities of Olympus, or of the State, and inferior honours only to the deities of the underworld. In Greek augury, also, the left was the side of ill omen (sinister), whereas in Roman augury the right is so.
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opyta^OLT av, YjpwaL de pera tovtov?. erraxo-Xovdec 3’ auro?*? ISpvpara ibia rrarpdwv Oedv Kara vopov opyia^opeva' yovewv 3e pera ravra rtpal ^dvrwv, ols1 6epi; otyeiXovra aTrorlveiv rd Trpwrd re Kal pey terra ofieiXtfpara, xpewv Trdvrcov irpeapvrara’ voptQetv de, a KeKryrat Kat e^et, travra eivat rdv yevvrjadvrwv Kal Ppey^apevaiv C 7rpo<? to irapex^bv avrd eZs virripealav eKelvois Kara Svvaptv Trdaav, dpxppzvov atro rr^ overlap, bevrepa rd rov ad par os, rptra rd t?)s arrorivovra 8aveiapara eirtpeXeias re Kal virepiro-vovvrwv dbivas iraXatas eirl veots Savetcrdettras, airo8i86vra 8e rraXaiots ev rd yppa cr<f)68pa Kexpy-pevot<;. irapd 8e Trdvra rov (3iov e^etv re Kal €<TXriK^l,a’1 XPV Trpo<; avrov yoveas evtpppiav D Sta^epovrox;, 8tort kovcJmov Kal Trrrjvdv Xoyoiv
fiapvrdrT) fyrjpta' iraai yap eTrltTKOiros rov; Trepl rd roiavra erdx^y ^lkt)1; Nepecns dyyeXos. Qv-povpevoL; re ovv vrreiKeiv 8ei Kal aTroTrbpTrXdai, rov Ovpov, edv r ev Xoyot; eav r ev epyou; 8pdai ro rotovrov, ^vyyiyvdcrKovra <09 eiKorco; pdXiara Trarr/p vlel 8o^d^o)v dBtKelaOat Ovpolr av 81a-<j)epovro)<;. reXevrrjaavrwv 8e yovewv ra(/)7) pev rj aojdpovecrrdrT) KaWtary, prfl' orrepalpovra rdv elOurpevtov oyKwv prjr eXXeLTrovra wv ol E irpoTraropes roi<s eavrdv yevvyrat; 2 erideaav, ra<;
re av Kar evtavrov rdv y&r] reXo; exovrtov d>aravra)<; erripeXela; ras Koapov cjicpovcras diro
1 oTs Hermann, after Ficinus: ws MSS.
2 to?s . . . yevvijrais Badham, Schanz: tous . . . yewririis MSS.
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offer worship to the daemons, and after the daemons to the heroes. After these will come private shrines legally dedicated to ancestral deities; and next, honours paid to living parents. For to these duty enjoins that the debtor should pay back the first and greatest of debts, the most primary of all dues, and that he should acknowledge that all that he owns and has belongs to those who begot and reared him, so that he ought to give them service to the utmost of his power—with substance, with b°dy, and with soul, all three,—thus making returns for the loans of care and pain spent on the children by those who suffered on their behalf in bygone years, and recompensing the old in their old age, when they need help most. And throughout all his life he must diligently observe reverence of speech towards his parents above all things, seeing that for light and winged words there is a most heavy penalty,—for over all such matters Nemesis, messenger of Justice, is appointed to keep watch ;1 wherefore the son must yield to his parents when they are wroth, and when they give rein to their wrath either by word or deed, he must pardon them, seeing that it is most natural for a father to be especially wroth when he deems that he is wronged by his own son. When parents die, the most modest funeral rites are the best, whereby the son neither exceeds the accustomed pomp, nor falls short of what his forefathers paid to their sires; and in like manner he should duly bestow the yearly attentions, which ensure honour, on the rites already com-
1 Cp. S. Matth. xii. 36: “Every idle word that men shall speak, they shall give account thereof in the day of judgment.”
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8b8ovab' rw py irapaXeiiretv pvypyv evBeXexy 718 irapexopevov, rovrw paXbar del it peafievebv, 8a-iravrp; re rys 8b8opevys vtto rvxv^ perptov rots KCKpyKoab vepovra. ravr dv irobovvre<; Kal Kara ravra £wvre<i CKaarore eKaarot ryv d^lav dv irapd 6ewv Kal oaot Kpelrroves ypwv Kopb^oipeda, ev eXirtcriv dyadabs 8bdyovre^i ro irXel&rov rov (Blov. a 8e irpos €Kyovov<; Kal ^vyyeveb<; Kal d>bXov<? Kal iroXlras oaa re ^eviKa irpos 0ewv 0epairevpara Kal opbXtas ^vpirdvrwv rovrwv diroreXovvra rov eavrov jBiov <f>ab8pvvapevov Kara B vopov Koapelv 8el, rwv vopwv avrwv y 8be£o8o<i, rd pev irel0ovaa, rd 8e py virebKovra irev0ob rwv y0wv /Bia Kal 8bKy KoXd^ovaa, ryv iroXbv yplv ^vp^ovXy0evrwv 0ewv paKapiav re Kal ev8aipova airoreXeb. a 8e xpy pev av Kal avayKabov elirelv vopotierrjv oarbs airep eyw obavoecrab, ev oe <rxv~ parb vopov dvappoarel Xeyopeva, rovrwv irepb 8ok€l pob <8eiv> 1 Betypa irpoeveyKovra avrw re C Kal eKeivov; ols vopoOerijaeb, rd Xobird iravra eZ<?
bvvapbv 8be^eX0ovra, ro pera rovro dpx^aOab rip; 0eaew<; rwv vopwv.
ka.2 ^Ecrrt Se 8y rd robavra ev rivb paXbara axvPaTl Kelpeva;
A©- Ou irdvv pa8bov ev evl irepbXa^ovra elirelv avra otov rbvb rvirw, aXX' ovrwal rbva rpoirov XafBwpev, dv rb 8vvwpe0a irepl avrwv (Beftabw-aacrOai.
KA. Aeye ro irolov.
1 <3e?i/> added by Apelt.
1 Here I follow Ast’s arrangement; Zur. and most edd. give e<rri . . . Kel/ieva, with the rest, to Ath.
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pleted. He should always venerate them, by never failing to provide a continual memorial, and assigning to the deceased a due share of the means which fortune provides for expenditure. Every one of us, if we acted thus and observed these rules of life, would win always a due reward from the gods and from all that are mightier than ourselves, and would pass the greatest part of our lives in the enjoyment of hopes of happiness. As regards duties to children, relations, friends and citizens, and those of service done to strangers for Heaven’s sake, and of social intercourse with all those classes,—by fulfilling which a man should brighten his own life and order it as the law enjoins,— the sequel of the laws themselves, partly by persuasion and partly (when men’s habits defy persuasion) by forcible and just chastisement, will render our State, with the concurrence of the gods, a blessed State and a prosperous. There are also matters which a lawgiver, if he shares my view, must necessarily regulate, though they are ill-suited for statement in the form of a law; in dealing with these he ought, in my opinion, to produce a sample for his own use and that of those for whom he is legislating, and, after expounding all other matters as best he can, pass on next to commencing the task of legislation.
clin. What is the special form in which such matters are laid down ?
ath. It is by no means easy to embrace them all in a single model of statement (so to speak) ; but let us conceive of them in some such way as this, in case we may succeed in affirming something definite about them.
clin. Tell us what that “something” is.
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A0. BovXotptrjv av avTOvs to? eviretOeaTCLTovs -rrpbs aperyv elvat, Kal ByXov otl iretpdaeTab tovto 6 vopLO0€Tys ev dirday iroteiv ttj voptoOeaia.
D ka. Ilto? yap ov ;
A©. Ta tolvvv By Xe^OevTa eBo^e tl ptOL irpovpyov Bpav eZ? to irepi d>v av irapatvy pty iravTairaatv wpLats y^v^ats1 \Xafibpteva\, ptaXXov $> ypteporrepbv Te av a/covetv Kal evpteveaTepov fticFTe el Kal pty pteya ti, aptiKpbv Se tov aKOvovTa, birep (fjypbb,2 evpteveaTepov ytyvbptevov evptaOeaTepov airepydaeTat, irdvv3 ayairyTov. ov yap iroXXy T4? evireTeta ovBe d(j)0ovba to>v irpoOvpbovptevwv tbs dpiaTtov otl pbaXtaTa Kal co? rd^iffra E ylyvead at, tov Se 'Ha loBov oi iroXXol ao<f>bv aTTo^alvovat XeyovTa &>? r) ptev eirl ttjv KaKOTrpra 6809 Xeia Kal dvtbtTl irape^et TropeveaOaL, ptaXa ^pa^eta ovaa,
t^? 3’ ctpeTTps, tjirjabv, l^porra Oeol irpoirapotdev edrjKav
dQdvaTOt, ptaKpb<? Se Kal opdtos olptos es avTtjv, 719 Kal Tpyj-xys to irpwTov eiryv S’ eZ? aKpov 'tKrjat, pTfiZl?) 'iretTa (jjepet,* ^aXeirr) irep eova a.
ka. Kat zcaXw? 7’ eouce XeyovTt.
A0. Haw ptev ovv. b Se irpodyav X070? 6 ye ptoL direipyaaTat, fiovXoptat vpttv els to pteaov avTO Oetvat.
KA. rVl6et brj.
A0. JXeyaptev 8^ t& voptoOeTy 8taXey6ptevot
1 wjuais 4.uxa‘s :	^/vxvs MSB. \a^6p.eva (in marg, of
MSS.) bracketed by Madvig, Schanz.
2 <pT]/-i-i Vermehren: tpijalv MSS.
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ath. I should desire the people to be as docile as possible in the matter of virtue; and this evidently is what the legislator will endeavour to effect in all his legislation.
clin. Assuredly.
ath. I thought the address we have made might prove of some help in making them listen to its monitions with souls not utterly savage, but in a more civil and less hostile mood. So that we may be well content if, as I say, it renders the hearer even but a little more docile, because a little less hostile. For there is no great plenty or abundance of persons anxious to become with all speed as good as possible; the majority, indeed, serve to show how wise Hesiod was when he said,1 “ smooth is the way that leadeth unto wickedness,” and that (( no sweat is needed to traverse it,” since it is “ passing short,’’ but (he says) —
“ In front of goodness the immortal gods
Have set the sweat of toil, and thereunto Long is the road and steep, and rough withal The first ascent; but when the crest is won, ’Tis easy travelling, albeit ’twas hard.”
clin. The poet speaks nobly, I should say.
ath. He certainly does. Now I wish to put before you what I take to be the result of the foregoing argument.
clin. Do so.
ath. Let us address the lawgiver and say:
1	Op. D. 287 ff.
8	irdva Badham : irdv MSS.
4	cpepei: <f>tpeiv MSS.vtkei Zur. (after Hesiod).
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To8e, E/ttc ppbv, & vopoOera' etirep 6 ti XPV irparTCiv Tipas Kal Xeyetv elBeiry;, ap* ov BfjXov otl Kal av eiirov;;
KA. 'AvayKatov.
A®. ^pbLKpcp Bp rrpoadev apa ovk pKovaapev aov Xeyovaos co? tov vopodeTpv ov Bec toi<; TTOipTaCS €7TtTpe7T€tV TTOietV O av aVTOLS rj CpbXov ; ov yap Bp1 elBecev rl ttot evavriov toi? vopov; av Xeyovres {BXairTocev Tpv ttoXcv.
ka. ' AXpOp pevToi Xeyeis.
A®. 'Tyrep Bp T<bv 7TocpTMV el TaBe Xeyocpev irpos avrov, ap av ra Xe^yevTa eip peTpia ;
ka. Hot a;
a®. TaSe' ITaXatos pv@o<;, o) vopodeaa, vtto re avTMv pptwv ael Xeyopevo^ ecm Kal rocs a\Xob<{ iraat ^wBeSoyptevo^, oti Trobr/Tys, oirorav ev ra> TpbTroBb Moucr^s KaOity)Tab, tot€ ovk eptt^pcov ecrrbv, olov 8e Kprpvq rb$ to cttiov petv erolpttos ea, Kal ri)? Te^vp^ over?/?	avayKa^eTat
evavTbws aXXrfXois avOpanrovs 'jrobtav BbaTbOe-ptevovs evavTta Xeyetv avr& TroXXaKb^, olBe Be ovt el TavTa ovt el OaTepa aX^Op twv Xeyo-pbevwv. T(p Be vopboOeTT) tovto ovk eaTb iroLelv ev tg) vop.(p, ovo irepb evo<?> aXXa eva irepb evo<; act oeb Xoyov aTTO^abveaOai. aKe^ab 8’ e^ avTUtv tmv vtto crov vvv Bp Xe^OevTwv. ovary? yap ra</>?}s Tip; pev vTrepfiefiXppev'rpi, 7?}s 8e eXXewrovary;,
8e peTptas, Tpv plav eXopevos av, Tpv peapv, TavTpv TTpoaTaTTebS Kal eirryveaas airXw;. eyuo Be, el pev yvvp pob Biaeftepovaa eiy irXovTep Kal
1 8$,: Uv MSS. (bracketed by Ast, Schanz)
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“Tell us, O lawgiver: if you knew what we ought to do and say, is it not obvious that you would state it ? ”
clin. Inevitably.
ath. “ Now did not we hear you saying a little while ago1 that the lawgiver should not permit the poets to compose just as they please ? For they would not be likely to know what saying of theirs might be contrary to the laws and injurious to the State.”
clin. That is quite true.
ath. Would our address be reasonable, if we were toaddress him on behalf of the poets2 in these terms ?—
clin. What terms ?
ath. These :—“There is, O lawgiver, an ancient saying—constantly repeated by ourselves and endorsed by everyone else—that whenever a poet is seated on the Muses’ tripod, he is not in his senses, but resembles a fountain, which gives free course to the upward rush of water ; and, since his art consists in imitation, he is compelled often to contradict himself, when he creates characters of contradictory moods ; and he knows not which of these contradictory utterances is true. But it is not possible for the lawgiver in his law thus to compose two statements about a single matter ; but he must always publish one single statement about one matter. Take an example from one of your own recent statements.3 A funeral may be either excessive or defective or moderate : of these three alternatives you chose one, the moderate, and this you prescribe, after praising it unconditionally. I, on the other hand, if (in my poem) I had a wife of sur-
1 656 ff. Cp. 719 D. » Cp. 717 E.
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OairTeiv avTyv 3taKeXevoiTo ev t& irotypaTi, tov virepflaWovra, av racfrov eiraivotyv, 0et3wXo? S* av tis Kai irevys avyp tov KaTaSea, perpov ovcrias KeKTypevos Kai p&rpios avros wv tov avTov av eiraivecreie croi.1 cot 3’ ov% ovtco pyTeov d>s vvv et7re<? peTpiov elirdv, aKXa tl to /	\ C /	? S	A \	z>	/
peTpiov Kai ottoctov pyTeov, y tov toiovtov Xoyov pyTrco croi 3iavoov ytyvecrOai vopov.
KA. A-XyOecrTara Xeyets.
A©. Horepov ovv ypiv 6 TeTaypevos eiri tois vopois py3ev toiovtov tt poayopevy ev ap^r) tmv 720 vopcov, aXX’ evdvs o 3ei Trotetv Kai py cfapafy) Te Kai eira’TreiX'rjaas ttjv fyjpilav eir aXXov Tpeirrprai vop-ov, irapapvdias 3e Kai ttclOovs tois vopo-OeTovpevois pybe ev ’n’po<r3iStt) ; KaOairep laTpos 3e tls o pev ouTft)?, o 3’ eKeivws T]pas eiwdev eKaaTOTe Oepairevetv,—a,vapipv7)crK(bpe0a 3e tov Tpoirov CKaTepov, iva tov vopoOeTov 3ea)pe0a, KaOaTrep iaTpov Scoivto av irai^es tov ttpaoTaTOv airrov Oepaireveiv Tpoyrov eavTovs* otov 8t) ti Xeyopev; eiai ttov Tives laTpoi, (f>apev, Kai Tives vivr/perai tmv laTporv, laTpovs 3e KaXovpev ttov Kai tovtovs.
B KA. Haw pev ovv.
A©. Eav Te y eXevdepoi watv eav Te SovXot, KaT eTTLTa^iv 3e twv 3e<riroT(t)v Kai Oewp'iav Kai KaT epireip'iav ttjv Te^v^v KTtovTai, KaTa (/>v(tlv py, KaOdirep oi eXevOepoi avTol Te pepaOyKatriv 1 bnaivlaeit oat : iiraivtaot MSS. (liraivolT) <roi Badham).
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passing wealth, and she were to bid me bury her, would extol the tomb of excessive grandeur ; while a poor and stingy man would praise the defective tomb, and the person of moderate means, if a moderate man himself, would praise the same one as you. But you should not merely speak of a thing as ( moderate,’ in the way you have now done, but you should explain what ‘ the moderate ’ is, and what is its size; otherwise it is too soon for you to propose that such a statement should be made law.”
clin. Exceedingly true.
ath. Should, then, our appointed president of the laws commence his laws with no such prefatory statement, but declare at once what must be done and what not, and state the penalty which threatens disobedience, and so turn off to another law, without adding to his statutes a single word of encouragement and persuasion ? Just as is the way with doctors, one treats us in this fashion, and another in that: they have two different methods, which we may recall, in order that, like children who beg the doctor to treat them by the mildest method, so we may make a like request of the lawgiver. Shall I give an illustration of what I mean ? There are men that are doctors, we say, and others that are doctors’ assistants ; but we call the latter also, to be sure, by the name of “doctors.”
clin. We do.
ath. These, whether they be free-born or slaves, acquire their art under the direction of their masters, by observation and practice and not by the study of nature—which is the way in which the free-born doctors have learnt the art themselves and in which
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ovrw tovs Te avrwv BiBaaKovai TracBas- Oelys av ravra Bvo yevy rwv KaXovpevwv larpwv;
KA. IT*)? yap ov ;
A®. 'Ap’ ovv Kal ^vvvoels otl BovXwv Kal C eXevOepwv ovrwv rwv Kapvovrwv ev rats rroXeai TOVS pev BovXoVS G^eBoV TL OL BovXol TO, TToXXd LarpevovcFL TrepiTpe^ovres Kal ev tols larpetoLs irepipevovres, Kal ovre tlvcl Xoyov eKaarov vrepL voayparos eKaarov rwv OLKerwv ovBels rwv tolov-twv Larpwv BlBgmtlv ovB' aTroBe^erat, irpoard^as 3 avrw rd Bo^avra e£ epireLptas ws aKpL^ws elBws, KaOdirep rvpavvos, avOaBws ol^eraL diro-TT'rjBrjaas TTpos aXXov Kapvovra OLKerT)v, Kal paarwvyv ovrco T(p Becnrorp irapaaKeva^eL rwv D Kapvovrwv rys eirLpeXelas; o Be eXevOepos ws C7TL ro irXeLarov ra twv eXev3epwv vocrtfpara OepaireveL re Kal errLaKorreL, Kal ravra e^era^cov air ap^rjs Kal Kara tfrvcrLv, r& KapvovrL kolvov-pevos avrw re Kal tols (fdXoLS, apa pev avros pavOaveL tl irapa rwv voaovvrwv, apa Be, Kaff oaov olos t’ earl, BiBaaKCL rov acrdevovvra avrov, Kal ov irporepov errera^e irplv dv rry ^vpirelcrp, rore Be perd ireiOovs ppepovpevov del rrapaaKev-E afyov rov Kapvovra, els ryv vyleiav dycov, dirore-Xetv ireLparaL. irorepov ovrws y eKelvcos larpos re Lwpevos dpeivwv Kal yvpvacrrps yvpva^wv;
/Mav aTroreXwv Bvvapiv, rj pova^y Kal Kara ro 'yelpov tolv Bvolv Kal aypLwrepov direp-ya^opevos ;
KA. IIoXv irov Biacftepov, w £eve, ro BLTrXy.
1 Cp. 634 D, E; 722 B, C; 857 E.
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they instruct their own disciples. Would you assert that we have here two classes of what are called “ doctors”?
clin. Certainly.
ath. You are also aware that, as the sick folk in the cities comprise both slaves and free men, the slaves are usually doctored by slaves, who either run round the town or wait in their surgeries; and not one of these doctors either gives or receives any account of the several ailments of the various domestics, but prescribes for each what he deems right from experience, just as though he had exact knowledge, and with the assurance of an autocrat; then up he jumps and off he rushes to another sick domestic, and thus he relieves his master in his attendance on the sick. But the free-born doctor is mainly engaged in visiting and treating the ailments of free men, and he does so by investigating them from the commencement and according to the course of nature ; he talks with the patient himself and with his friends, and thus both learns himself from the sufferers and imparts instruction to them, so far as possible; and be gives no prescription until he has gained the patient’s consent, and only then, while securing the patient’s continued docility by means of persuasion, does he attempt to complete the task of restoring him to health. Which of these two methods of doctoring shows the better doctor, or of training, the better trainer ? Should the doctor perform one and the same function in two ways, or do it in one way only1 and that the worse way of the two and the less humane ?
clin. The double method, Stranger, is by far the better.
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A©. BouXei Ztj Kal GeaawpeGa to ZittXovv tovto Kal airXovv ev rat<? vopoGecriais avTais yiyvopevov ;
ka. II w? yap ov fiovXopai;
A®. <1*6/96 Ztj irpos Gewv, tiv apa irpwiov vopov Geir av 6 vopodenjs ; ap' ov KaTa (fjvaiv ttjv irepl yeveaews apxrjv irpwTrjv iroXewv irepi 721 KaTaKoaprjaei Tais Ta^ecriv ;
KA. Ti prjv;
A®. 'Apx?] 3’ c’ctti to)v yeveaewv iracrais iroXeatv ap ov^ tj twv yapwv avppi^is Kal Koivwvia ; \	if
cos yap ov ;
A®. VapiKol Ztj vopoi irpoiToi KivZvvevovcri TiGepevoi KaXws av .TideaGai irpos opOoTipra irdarj iroXei.
ka. HavTairacri pev ovv.
A®. \eywpev Ztj irpwTov tov airXovv. &xpi 3’ av ttms ;1 laws w8e‘ yapeiv 8e, eireiSav eTwv tj tis B TptaKOVTa, p^xpi eTtov irevre Kal TpiaKovia' el 8e prj, fyjpiovaGai xpripairL Te Kal aTipia, XP7lfJba(J'1' pev Toaois Kal Toaois, ttj Kal ttj 8e aTipia. o pev airXovs eaTco tis toiovtos irepl yapwv, o Ze ZiirXovs oZe. yapeiv Ze, eireiZdv ctwv y tis rpiaKovia, p&X.pi T(Zv irevTe Kal TpcaKovia, ZiavoijOevra ws eanv 17 to dvGpwirivov yevos (f>vaei tivI peTeiXyi^ev dGavaaias, ov Kal ire^vKev eiriGvplav	iras
C iraaav’ to ydp yeveaGai KXetvdv Kal prj dvwvvpov Keiadai TeTeXevTijKOTa tov toiovtov ccttIv eiri-
1 irais; Badham, Schanz: irws MSS.
1 Cp. 631 D,E.
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ath. Do you wish us to examine the double method and the single as applied also to actual legislation ?
clin. Most certainly I wish it.
ath. Come, tell me then, in Heaven’s name,— what would be the first law to be laid down by the lawgiver? Will he not follow the order of nature, and in his ordinances regulate first the starting-point of generation in States ?
clin. Of course.
ath. Does not the starting-point of generation in all States lie in the union and partnership of marriage ?1
clin. Certainly.
ath. So it seems that, if the marriage laws were the first to be enacted,.that would be the right course in every State.
clin. Most assuredly.
ath. Let us state the law in its simple form first: how will it run ? Probably like this:—“ A man shall marry when he is thirty years old and under five and thirty;2 if he fails to do so, he shall be punished both by a fine in money and by degradation, the fine being of such and such an amount, and the degradation of such and such a kind.” Such shall be the simple form of marriage law. The double form shall be this,—“ A man shall marry when he is thirty years old and under thirty-five, bearing in mind that this is the way by which the human race, by nature’s ordinance, shares in immortality, a thing for which nature has implanted in everyone a keen desire. The desire to win glory, instead of lying in a name-
2 But cp. 772 D. Cp. also Ar. Pol. 1252a 28.
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Qvpla. yevos ovv dvdpwirwv earl ti gvpcfrves tov iravTOs \pbvov, b bid reXovs avTw ^vveireTat /cal avve^erat, tovtw t® Tpbirw aOdvarov ov, tw TratSas iraibwv KaTaXeiirbpevov tovtov Kal ev ov aei yeveaei riy? atiavaatas /JL€TetM)(pevaL rov-\	>	€	\	> <> /	C/
rov otj airoaTepeLV e/covra eavrov ovoeirore oabov, 5	/	« A »\	\
etc irpovoLus o ciTroaropeb o$ av irabocov teat D yvvatKos dpeXy. ireiObpevo^; pev ovv tw vbpw
a^ypios diraXXdrTOiTO dv, pp ireidbpevos be av
<■» jz	z	\	\	/
ppoe yapwv ctt; TpiaKovTa yeyovw<i Kai irevTe ^ypiova-Qw pev Kar evtavrbv toctw Kal Toaw, tva pp boKy tt)v povavXiav ol Kepbos Kal paarwvriv (frepeiv, pp pere^erco be TLpwv wv dv oi vedrrepoc ev rrj TroXei tous iTpea'ISvTepovs avrwv Tipwcriv eKaaTore. tovtov bp Trap' ckccvov tov vbpov aKOveravTa e^ecrTi Trepl evbs eKaaTOv biavopdpvai, E TTOTepov avTov^ bwrXovs ovtw bei ylyvea^ai tw ppKet to crpiKpoTaTOV, bid to ireideiv re dpa Kal aireiXeiv, p tw direiXeiv povov ^pwpevov^ drrXov^ yiyveadai to?? ppKeaiv.
ME. Ilpov pev TOV JXaKWVLKOV TpOTTOV, W l-eve, to Ta /SpaytyTepa del irporipav tovtwv ppv twv ypappaTwv ei rt? KpiTpv epe KeXevoi ylyveadai irdrepa /BovXoippv dv ev Ty iroXei poi yeypappeva TeOpvai, Ta paKpoTep dv eXoipyv, 722 Kal bp Kal irepl iravTos vbpov KaTa tovto to ifapdbeiypa, ei ylyvowo eKa/repa, Tavrbv tovt av abpobpb7)v. ov pbrjv aKKa ttov /cab &X€ivLa rtpo dpetTKetv bei Ta, vvv vopoOeTOvpeva' tovtov yap p iroXis p vvv Toi<i toiovtois [r'o/iot?]1 ^pptrOai biavoovpevp.
1 [Vj^ots] bracketed by England.
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less grave, aims at a like object. Thus mankind is by nature coeval with the whole of time, in that it accompanies it continually both now and in the future; and the means by which it is immortal is this:—by leaving behind it children’s children and continuing ever one and the same, it thus by reproduction shares in immortality. That a man should deprive himself thereof voluntarily is never an act of holiness; and he who denies himself wife and children is guilty of such intentional deprivation. He who obeys the law may be dismissed without penalty, but he that disobeys and does not marry when thirty-five years old shall pay a yearly fine of such and such an amount,—lest he imagine that single life brings him gain and ease,—and he shall have no share in the honours which are paid from time to time by the younger men in the State to their seniors.” When one hears and compares this law with the former one, it is possible to judge in each particular case whether the laws ought to be at least double in length, through combining threats with persuasion, or only single in length, through employing threats alone.
meg. Our Laconian way, Stranger, is to prefer brevity always. But were I bidden to choose which of these two statutes 1 should desire to have enacted in writing in my State, I should choose the longer; and what is more, I should make the same choice in the case of every law in which, as in the example before us, these two alternatives were offered. It is necessary, however, that the laws we are now enacting should have the approval of our friend Clinias also; for it is his State which is now proposing to make use of such things.
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ka. KaX.®? y, &> MeytXXe, etTre?.
A0. To pLev ovv irepi iroXXdiv y dXi,ywv ypapL-p,arwv iroLyaaaOat rov Xoyov Xlav evyOe^' rd yap, ocp,ai, /BeXrtara aXX’ ov rd /3pa%vrara B ovBe ra p,Y]Krj ripLyreov' rd 3’ ev rots vvv By vop,oi$ pyOelaiv ov BiirX<p Odrepa rwv erepwv Bcdtyopa pLovov els aperyv xpelas, aXX' oirep eppyOy vvv By, ro row Birrwv larpwv yevos opdorara iraperedy. irpos rovro Be ovBels colkc BiavoyOyvai irdnrore tow vopLoderotv co<» e^ov Bvolv %pya0aL irpos rd<s vopLodeata^, ttclOol Kal /3ia, Ka6 oarov olov re eirl rov airetpov iraiBelas oyXov r® ereptp \pd)vraL pLovov ov yap ireiOoL Kepav-C vvvres ri]V avdyKyv1 vopLoOeTovaiv, aXX' aKpdrrp p,ovov rfj [Bia. eyw 8e, m p,aKaptoL, Kal rplrov en rrepl rovs vop,ov<; opto yiyveadaL Zeov ovbapm rd vvv yiyvop,evov.
ka. To itolov By Xeyev? ;
A0. avrdrv wv vvv ^LeiXeyp,€0a yp,eL<j Kara Oeov rLva yeyovos, cr^ebov yap e^ ocrov irepi rwv vop,wv T)pyp,eda Xeyeiv e^ ewfhvov p,ecrppL^pia re yeyove Kal ev ravry irayKaXy avairavXy rivl yeyovapLev, ovBev aXX’ y irepi vop,a>v ^LaXeyopLevoi, D vop,ov$ 8e dprL plol SoKovpLev XeyeLv apyeadaL, rd 3’ epLirpoadev yv irdvra ypCiv irpoolpLLa vopLtov. rl Se ravr' etpyKa ; r68' elirelv ftovKydeis, otl Xoycov iravrcov Kal oawv (frcovy KCKOLvdavyKe irpootpLid t’ earl Kal ayeBov olov rLves avaKLvyaeLS, e^pvaai
1 avayKtjv Ast: /Jid,xilv MSS. : apx^v Badham, Hermann.
1 Cp. 720 C ff.
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clin. I highly approve of all you have said, Megillus.
ath. Still, it is extremely foolish to argue about the length or brevity of writings, for what we should value, 1 suppose, is not their extreme brevity or prolixity, but their excellence ; and in the case of the laws mentioned just now, not only does the one form possess double the value of the other in respect of practical excellence, but the example of the two kinds of doctors, recently mentioned,1 presents a very exact analogy. But as regards this, it appears that no legislator has ever yet observed that, while it is in their power to make use in their law-making of two methods,—namely, persuasion and force,— in so far as that is feasible in dealing with the un-cultured populace, they actually employ one method only : in their legislation they do not temper compulsion with persuasion, but use untempered force alone. And I, my dear sirs, perceive still a third requisite which ought to be found in laws, but which is nowhere to be found at present.
clin. What is it you allude to ?
ath. A matter which, by a kind of divine direction, has sprung out of the subjects we have now been discussing. It was little more than dawn when we began talking about laws, and now it is high noon, and here we are in this entrancing resting-place ; all the time we have been talking of nothing but laws, yet it is only recently that we have begun, as it seems, to utter laws, and what went before was all simply preludes to laws. What is my object in saying this? It is to explain that all utterances and vocal expressions have preludes and tunings-up (as one might call them), which provide a kind of artistic
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V	>	Z	_ , Z	\ X Z-.
Ttva evTe^yov eTTb^eipyabv xppabpov irpos to peX-Xov irepatvecrOab. Kal Bp ttov KbOaptoBbKys wBys Xeyopevwv vbpwv Kal nraays Xlovcrys irpoolpba E OavpaaTOis etrirouBacrpeva TtpoKebTab. twv Be ovtohs vbpwv ovtwv, ov? By rroXbTbKovs eivai (frapev, ov~ Bels TTMTrore out elite Tb irpooipbov outc gvvfleTys yevbpevos e^pveyKev els to (f>cbs, ft>? ovk ovtos (f)V(T€b. ppiv Be p vvv BiaTpbftp yeyovvla, ct>? epol ooKeL, crypcuveb <o? ovtos, ol Te ye op obirXob eBogav vvv Bp pob XeyflevTes vopob, ovk elvab dirXws ovtg) ircos BbirXoi, aXXa, Bvo pev Tive, vbpos Te Kal irpooipbov tov vbpov' b Bp TupavvbKOv eirLTay/Jua aireLKaauev epprjur) tols eirbraypLaab tols t&v laTpwv ovs €b7ropbev aveXevdepovs, tovt elvab vbpos aKpaTOS, to Be irpb tovtov ppdev, irebaTbKov Xe)(3ev virep1 TovBe, ovtcos pev elvab TrebaTbKov, Trpoobfjbbov ppv tov irepb Xoyovs ovvapbv 6%ebv. tva yap evpevcbs Kal Bba ttjv evpevebav evpa-UeaTepov ttjv eirbTa^bv, o op ea~Tbv o vopos, oegpTab w tov vbpov b vopoOeTps Xeyeb, tovtov %apbv elppaOal pob KaTe$>dvp iras b Xbyos ovtos, ov TrelOcov elirev b Xeywv. Bbb Bp Kara ye tov epbv B Xbyov tovt avTo, irpootpbov, aXX’ ov Xbyos av bp0(bs TTpoa-ayopevobTO elvab tov vbpov. TavT ovv ebTTwv Tb to peTa tovto av pob [BovXpOelpv elppodab; ToBe, &>? tov vopoOeTpv irpb irdvTwv Te del to)V vbpwv xpedv eaTb py apolpovs avTovs
» bn'ep: M MSS., edd.
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preparation which assists towards the further development of the subject. Indeed, we have examples before us of preludes, admirably elaborated, in those prefixed to that class of lyric ode called the “nome,” 1 and to musical compositions of every description. But for the “ nomes ” (i.e. laws) which are real “ nomes ” —and which we designate “ political”—no one has ever yet uttered a prelude, or composed or published one, just as though there were no such thing. But our present conversation proves, in my opinion, that there is such a thing; and it struck me just now that the laws we were then stating are something more than simply double, and consist of these two things combined—law, and prelude to law. The part which we called the “ despotic prescription ”— compaiing it to the prescriptions of the slave-doctors we mentioned—is unblended law; but the part which preceded this, and which was uttered as persuasive thereof, while it actually is “ persuasion,** yet serves also the same purpose as the prelude to an oration.2 To ensure that the person to whom the lawgiver addresses the law should accept the prescription quietly—and, because quietly, in a docile spirit, that, as I supposed, was the evident object with which the speaker uttered all his persuasive discourse.3 Hence, according to my argument, the right term for it would be, not legal statement, but u prelude,” and no other word.
Haying said this, what is the next statement I would desire to make ? It is this : that the lawgiver must never omit to furnish preludes, as prefaces both to the laws as a whole and to each individual statute,
1 Cp. 700 B.	a Cp. 718 Cf.
3 Cp. 715 E ff.
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TTpOOiploiV TTOtetV KOI KC10' CKaOTTOV, TJ btolcTOVCriV eavT&v oaov vvv by to? Xe^evTe btTjveyKaTyv.
ka. To y epbv ovk av dXXw<? vopodeTeiv btaKe-XeVMTO TJptV TOV TOVTtoV eTTttTTIJpOVa.
C a©. KaXco? pev toIvvv, co KXeivla, boKet<; pot to ye ToaovTov Xeyeiv, 6ti iraal ye vbpois eaTt irpootpia Kat oti ird(TTj<i ap^bpevov vopodevia^ 'xprj irpoTtOevat iravTos tov 1 Xoyov to irer^VKO^ irpoot-ptov eKacrTois’ ov yap arpiKpbv to peTa tovt' ecTTb prjdrjabpevov, ou3’ bXtyov bia^epov ?; franco? tj prj aacf)d)<; avra pvrjpoveveaOat' to pevTOt peyaXwv Trepi Xeyopevwv vbpo>v Kai arptKpwv el o pottos 7Fpootptd^eaOai irpoaTaTTOtpev, ovk av D bpOias Xeyocpev. ovbe ydp aaparo^ ovbe Xoyov 7ravTO<; 8ei to tolovtov bpav, Kal toi ire^vKe ye etvat Trctatv, aXX' ov ^prjaTeov anracrtv avTa> be Ttt) T6 prjTopt Kat Ttt> peXtpbtt) Kal tw vopodeTrj to tolovtov eKaaroTe eirtTpeiTTeov.
ka. ’A XrjdeaTaTa hoKeis pot Xeyeiv. aXXa brj prjK€T, a) ^eve, btaTpipTjv TrXelo) Tt/s peXX^aecos TroKopeOa, eirt be tov Xoyov eiraveXOtopev Kat air eKelvtov ap-)(a>pe6a, et croc (frtXov, a>v ov^ <09 E ttpoolpiatypevo? eiwes tot€. iraXiv ovv, otbv (pacrtv 01 itat^ovTe^i, apetvovojv e^ dpyrjr; bevTeptov eTravairoXrjcra) pev, &<; irpoolptov aXX1 ov tov TV^ovTa Xoyov TrepaivovTes, KaOairep apTi. Xa-ftwpev 8* avTtbv apyrjv bpoXoyovvTes irpootpia-^eaOat. Kat Ta pev irepi ffecov Tiprj<; Trpoybvwv Te Oepairelas Kat Ta vvv brj XeyQevTa iKavcf Ta
1 rov: tov MSS., edd.
1 Cp. 716 B ff.
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whereby they shall surpass their original form by as much as the “ double ” examples recently given surpassed the “single.”
clin. I, for my part, would charge the expert in these matters to legislate thus, and not otherwise.
ath. You are right, I believe, Clinias,in asserting at least thus much,—that all laws have preludes, and that, in commencing each piece of legislation, one ought to preface each enactment with the prelude that naturally belongs to it—for the statement that is to follow the prelude is one of no small importance, and it makes a vast difference whether these statements are distinctly or indistinctly remembered ; still, we should be wrong if we prescribed that all statutes, great and small, should be equally provided with preludes. For neither ought that to be done in the case of songs and speeches of every kind ; for they all naturally have preludes, but we cannot employ them always; that is a thing which must be left in each case to the judgment of the actual orator or singer or legislator.
clin. What you say is, I believe, very true. But let us not spend more time, Stranger, in delay, but return to our main subject, and start afresh (if you agree) from the statements you made above—and made not by way of prelude. Let us, then, repeat from the start the “ second thoughts ” that are “best” (to quote the players’ proverb), treating them throughout as a prelude, and not, as before, as a chance discourse ; and let us handle the opening part as being confessedly a prelude. As to the worship of the gods and the attention to be paid to ancestors, our previous statement1 is quite sufficient; it is what comes next to these that you must try to state, until
3i9
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3’ €£?}<? TretpcopeOa \eyeiv, pe^pcirep av aot irav to irpooiptov I/cavus elprprdaL SoKrp peTa, 8e tovto rj^T] tovs vopovs avTovs biel-ec Xeycov.
724	A0. Ovkovv Trept Oecov pev Kal twv peTa Oeovs
/cal yovewv ^wvtwv Te Trept /cal TeXevTijaavTwv tot€ tKavws TrpootptacrdpeOa, cos vvv \eyopev to 3 CLTro\€LTr6pevov en tov tolovtov (palvet pot crv ^la/ceXeveaOab Ta vvv otov irpos to cfrws eirav-ayetv.
ka. UavTaTracri pev ovv.
A®. AXXa pvjv peTa ye Ta rotavTa cos %pr) Ta irepl Tas eavTcov tyv^as /cal Ta crwpaTa /cal Tas ovaias crirov^rjs Te irepi Kal dveaecos La^eLV, B TTpoaijKov t ecrrl Kal kolvotutov dvairepira^o-pevovs tov Te Xeyov/ra Kal tovs aKovovTas TraL-8elas ylyveaffaL KaTa, bvvapiv eTri][3oXovs> TavT ovv rjpLv avTa peT eKetva ovtcos ccttl pi]T€a tg Kal aKovcrrea.
KA. 'QpOoTaTa Xeyeis*
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the whole of the prelude has been, in our opinion, adequately set forth by you. After that you will proceed with your statement of the actual laws.
ath. So then the prelude we previously composed concerning the gods and those next to the gods, and concerning parents, living and dead, was, as we now declare, sufficient; and you are now bidding me, I understand, to bring up, as it were, to the light of day the residue of this same subject.
clin. Most certainly.
ath. Well, surely it is both fitting and of the greatest mutual advantage that, next to the matters mentioned, the speaker and his hearers should deal with the question of the degree of zeal or slackness which men ought to use in respect of their souls, their bodies, and their goods, and should ponder thereon, and thus get a grasp of education as far as possible. Precisely this, then, is the statement which we must actually make and listen to next.
clin. Perfectly right.
E
726	A0. '\kovol 8y iras oa-rrep vvv by ra Trepl Oewv
re yKove Kal rwv ipiXwv TrpoTTaropwv iravrwv yap twv avrov Krypdrwv [pera tfeou?]1 a/cuy^ Geibra-rov, oiKeiorarov ov- ra 3* avrov btrra rravr earl iraab. rd pev ovv Kpeirrw Kal dpeivw beairb-£ovra, ra 3’ yrrw Kal xelpw bovXa- rwv ovv avrov rd bcTro^ovra del rrporipyreov rwv bovXev-
727 ovrwv- ovrw by ryv avrov ^uxyv perd Oeovs ovras bearroras Kal rous rovrois erropevovs ripav 8etv Xeywv beurepav bpf) ws TrapaKeXevopai. npd 3’ ws eTros elireiv ypwv ovbels bpOws, boKei be'-Oeiov 2 yap dyatiov irov rcpy, rwv 3e KaKwv ovSev rtpiov, 6 3’ rjyovpevos y rial XoyoLS y Bwpois avryv av^etv y naiv virei^eat, ppBev fteXriw 3e ck Xelpovos avrrjv direpya^opevos npav pev SoKei, 8pa 3e rovro ovZapws- avrLKa Trals evOvs yevo-pevos dvdpwTros iras yyeirat rravra 'tKavos eivai yiyvwaKeiv, Kai ripav oterai eiraivwv ryv avrov B yfrvxyv, Kal TTpoOvpovpevos eirirpeirei irparreiv 6 n dv e0e\rp ro 3e vvv \eyopevov eanv ws bpwv ravra ^Kdrrrei Kal ov npa- 8ei 3e, ws Qapev, perd ye Oeovs bevrepav. ov8e ye orav dvQpwrros rwv avrov eKaarore apapryparwv py eavrbv ainov
1	[j4€ri 0€ou$] bracketed by England.
8	06iov: ffeiop MSS.
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ath. Let everyone who has just heard the ordinances concerning gods and dear forefathers now give ear.
Of all a man’s own belongings, the most divine is his soul, since it is most his own. A man’s own belongings are invariably twofold: the stronger and better are the ruling elements, the weaker and worse those that serve; wherefore of one’s own belongings one must honour those that rule above those that serve. Thus it is that in charging men to honour their own,souls next after the gods who rule and the secondary divinities, I am giving a right injunction. But there is hardly a man of us all who pays honour rightly, although he fancies he does so; for honour paid to a thing divine is beneficent, whereas nothing that is maleficent confers honour; and he that thinks to magnify his soul by words or gifts or obeisances, while he is improving it no whit in goodness, fancies indeed that he is paying it honour, but in fact does not do so. Every boy, for example, as soon as he has grown to manhood, deems himself capable of learning all things, and supposes that by lauding his soul he honours it, and by eagerly permitting it to do whatsoever it pleases. But by acting thus, as we now declare, he is not honouring his soul, but injuring it; whereas, we affirm, he ought to pay honour to it next after the gods. Again, when a man counts not himself but others responsible always for his
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pypTat Kal t&v irXetcrrcov KaKtbv Kal peylaTOiv, aXX’ aXXov?, eavTov &e del avatTiov e^atpy Ttpwv TpV avrov ^vxyv, (0'S SoKCl’ 6 §€ TToXXoV 3fit C 8pav tovto' fiXairTet yap. ov£’ oiroTav pbovats
trapd Xoyov tov tov vopodeTOv Kal eiratvov Xaplgprat, totg ovbapw Ttpa, aTipa^et 3e komv Kal peTapeXeia<? epirtirXds avwjv. ovbe ye oiroTav av Tavavrta tov? eiratvovpevovs irovovs Kal <])6/3ov<; Kal dXyp86va<$ Kal Xvira<? pp Btairovp KapTcpcov, aXX’ viretKy. totc ov Ttpa vireiKtov' aTtpov yap avTpv airepya^eTat opwv Ta TOtavTa ^vpiravTa. ov8’ oiroTav pypTat to Ipr/v 7ravT&>? D ayaOov elvat, Ttpa, aTipta^et 3’ avTrjv Kal totc* Ta yap ev "Aabov TrpaypaTa iravTa KaKa rjyovptevrys t?}?	elvat viretKet Kal ovk avTiTeivet, 8tbd-
(TKtov Te Kal eXey^tov co? ovk otbev ov3’ eZ TavavTta ire<[)VKe pteytcna elvat irdvTwv ayaOwv rjpdv Ta irepi tov? #eov? tov? eKei. ovSe prjv irpo dpeTfy; oiroTav av irpoTtpta ti$ KaXXo<;, tovt’ cgtiv ov^ CTepov rj 7/ TTj<i ^vx^ ovt<o$ Kal iravTtos aTipta. yfrvxy^ yap awpta evTtptoTepov qvtos 6 Xoyo? E <f>T)OTV elvat ,\lrev86pL€vo<;' ovBev yap yr]yeve<;
* OXv pur lajv evTipoTepov, aXX’ 6 irepi tJtv^t}? aXXco? 8o£d£a>v dyvoet t»? Oavpiacrrov tovtov KTY)pbaTO<? apeXet. ovBe ye oiroTav xP^aTa Tt? epa KTaaOai pip KaXws p pip 8v(rxepd)<; cf)€pp 728 KTwptevos, §d>pois apa Tipia totc Tpv eavTov
yjrvxpv' iravTos pev ovv Xeliret* to yap avTrp; Tiptov apa Kal KaXov diroblBoTat aptKpov XPvaiov' 324
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own sins and for the most and greatest evils, and exempts himself always from blame, thereby honouring, as he fancies, his own soul,—then he is far indeed from honouring it, since he is doing it injury. Again, when a man gives way to pleasures contrary to the counsel and commendation of the lawgiver, he is by no means conferring honour on his soul, but rather dishonour, by loading it with woes and remorse. Again, in the opposite case, when toils, fears, hardships and pains are commended, and a man flinches from them, instead of stoutly enduring them,—then by his flinching he confers no honour on his soul; for by all such actions he renders it dishonoured. Again, when a man. deems life at any price to be a good thing, then also he does not honour, but dishonour, to his soul; for he yields to the imagination of his soul that the conditions in Hades are altogether evil, instead of opposing it, by teaching and convincing his soul that, for all it knows, we may find, on the contrary, our greatest blessings in the realm of the gods below. Again, when a man honours beauty above goodness, this is nothing else than a literal and total dishonouring of the soul; for such a statement asserts that the body is more honourable than the soul,—but falsely, since nothing earth-born is more honourable than the things of heaven, and he that surmises otherwise concerning the soul knows not that in it he possesses, and neglects, a thing most admirable. Again, wheii a man craves to acquire wealth ignobly, or feels no qualm in so acquiring it, he does not then by his gifts pay honour to his soul,—far from it, in sooth 1— for what is honourable therein and noble he is bartering away for a handful of gold; yet all the
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7ras yap 6 r eirl yrjs kol vtto yfjs ^pvcros apeTrjs ovk avra^ios. co? <Be elirelv ^vXXrj&Byv, o? airep av vopoOeTrp; ala^pd eivai Kal KaKa Btapcflpov-pevos rarri} Kal Tovvavriov dyada Kal KaXa, twv pev aire^ecrdai pd] edeXeL1 irdap PVXavflt Ta eir LT^Beveiv ^vpiraaav Kara Bvvapiv, ovk olBev ev B tovtols iracrL tras dvO panros ^v^rjv OeioTaTov ov aTtpoTara Kal KaKoa^ypoveaTaTa BiaTLOels. ttjv yap Xeyopevpv Blkt]v tt)s KaKovpytas ty/v peyiaT'rjv ovBels ws eiros elirelv Xoyl^eTai, eaTL Bl rj peylcrTrj to opoLovaOac tols ovai kokoIs avBpdcriv, opoiov-pevov 3e tovs pev ayadovs (frevyetv avBpas Kal Xoyovs Kal diroaxl^ecrdai, tols Be irpoaKoXXdaOaL BiwKOVTa Kara Tas %vv over las' irpocrirecfiVKOTa Be tols ToiovTots dvdy/cp iroLelv Kal irda^eLV a irecfrv-KacTLv aXXyXovs ol tolovtol ttolclv [kul] 2 XeyeLv. C tovto ovv Bt} to irdQos Blkij pev ovk eaTi, KaXov yap to ye BiKaiov Kal rj Blkt), TLpwpla Be, dBLKLas clkoXovOos ttclOtp rjs o Te tv^Iov Kal prj Tvy^avcov clOXlos, 6 pev ovk larpevopevos, o Be, Iva erepoi iroXXol aw^wvTai, airoXXvpevos.
Tiprj B earlv Tjplv, ws to oXov elirelv, toIs pev dpelvoaiv eireadaL, ra Be xelpova yeveadaL Be fteXTLw BvvaTa tovt avrb a>s dpLcria airoreXelv. ■xlrv'X'rjs ovv avOpwirtp KTr^pa ovk eaTiv ev(f>vecrT€pov D els to tfwyelv pev to kukov, IvyevaaL Be Kal eXelv to iravTwv apiaTov, KaL eXovra av KOivy ^vvolkclv
1 tOeXei Peipers, Schanz:	MSS.
2 [/cal] omitted by Paris MS. (Schanz brackets /cal X^yeiy).
1 Cp. 716 C, D.
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gold on earth, or under it, does not equal the price of goodness. To speak shortly:—in respect of the things which the lawgiver enumerates and describes as either, on the one hand, base and evil, or, on the other hand, noble and good, if any man refuses to avoid by every means the one kind, and with all his power to practise the other kind,—such a man knows not that everyone who acts thus is treating most dishonourably and most disgracefully that most divine of things, his soul. Hardly anyone takes account of the greatest “judgment” (as men call it) upon evil-doing ; that greatest judgment is this,— to grow like unto men that are wicked, and, in so growing, to shun good men and good counsels and cut oneself off' from them,1 but to cleave to the company of the wicked and follow after them; and he that is joined to such men inevitably acts and is acted upon in the way that such men bid one another to act. Now such a resultant condition is not a “judgment ” (for justice and judgment are things honourable), but a punishment, an infliction that follows on injustice; both he that undergoes this and he that undergoes it not are alike wretched,—the one in that he remains uncured, the other in that he is destroyed in order to secure the salvation of many others.2
Thus we declare that honour, speaking generally, consists in following the better, and in doing our utmost to effect the betterment of the worse, when it admits of being bettered. Man has no possession better fitted by nature than the soul for the avoidance of evil and the tracking and taking of what is best of all, and living in fellowship therewith, when he has
8 Cp. 731 C, 854 Cff., 957 Bff.
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tov eiriXotirov fllov' bib bevTepov €Ta%3y Tipiy. to be TptTOV} TTa^ av tovto ye voycreie, Tyv tov trei>p,aTOs eivai KaTa ejivo’tv Tipiyv. Tas S* av Ttp>as bet crKOTTeiv, Kal tovtcov Tlves aXydets Kal bcrai KifibyXot' tovto Se vopioOeTov. piyvvetv by pot ^acverai Taabe koX Totacrbe Tivas avTas eivat, Ttfitov eivat aebpia ov to KaXbv ovbe ler^ypbv ovbe E Ta'Xps e^ov ovbe p,eya, ovbe ye to vyietvbv—Kal tol ttoXXois av tovto ye boKot—, Kal piyv ovbe Ta tovtcov y evavTta, Ta 8’ ev t& piecrcp atraays Tav-Tys Tys egeeos	air topeva aco^povecrTaTa apa Te
aae^aXeaTaTa eivat paKpcp' ra pev yap j^avvovs Tas tyv^as Kal Opaaelas rroiet, Ta be Tairetvds re Kai aveXevQ epovs' cos 8’ avTtos y tcov ^pyptctTcov Kal KTypaTtov KTycrts Kal Ttpiyaecos KaTa tov avTov pydfiov eyet. Ta piev virepoyKa yap eKacr-729 Ttov tovtcov e'xPpas Kal aTaaets direpyd^eTat Tats
TToXeat Kal ibia, Ta 8* elCXeiTrovTa bovXelas ws to ttoXv. p,y by tis (fciXo'XpypiovelTco Tralbtov y* eveKa, tva oti TrXovaicoTciTovs KaTaXiiry' ovtc yap eKeivois ovt av tt) ttoXcl aptetvov. y yap Tcbv vecov aKoXaKevTos ovala, t&v b' avayKalcov p>y evbeys, avTy iracrcbv piovaiKcoTaTy Te Kal aplenty' ^vp^covovaa yap ypitv Kal ^vvappcoT-Tovcra ets attavTa aXvirov tov (Biov dtrepyd^eTai, B Tracert be atbeb \py TtoXXyv, ov ^pvabv KaTa-
XetTtetv. oiopieOa 8’ e'lrwrXyTTovTes tois veots dvaiaxyvTovcri tovto KaTaXelylretv to 8’ ccttiv
1 The first place belongs to the gods (i.e. to Divine Reason).
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taken it, for all his life thereafter. Wherefore the soul is put second 1 in order of honour; as for the third, everyone would conceive that this place naturally belongs to the honour due to the body. But here again one has to investigate the various forms of honour,— which of them are genuine, which spurious; and this is the lawgiver’s task. Now he, as I suppose, declares that the honours are these and of these kinds:— the honourable body is not the fair body nor the strong nor the swift nor the large, nor yet the body that is sound in health,—although this is what many believe; neither is it a body of the opposite kind to any of these; rather those bodies which hold the mean position between all these opposite extremes are by far the most temperate and stable; for while the one extreme makes the souls puffed up and proud, the other makes them lowly and spiritless. The same holds good of the possession of goods and chattels, and they are to be valued on a similar scale. In each case, when they are in excess, they produce enmities and feuds both in States and privately, while if they are deficient they produce, as a rule, serfdom. And let no man love riches for the sake of his children, in order that he may leave them as wealthy as possible; for that is good neither for them nor for the State. For the young the means that attracts no flatterers, yet is not lacking in things necessary, is the most harmonious of all and the best; for it is in tune with us and in accord, and thus it renders our life in all respects painless. To his children it behoves a man to bequeath modesty, not money, in abundance. We imagine that chiding the young for their irreverence is the way to bequeath this; but no such
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ovk ck tov vvv TrapaKeXevpaTos tols veois yiyvb-pevov, o TrapaKeXevovTat XeyovTes co? 3et jravra ale'xyveaOai tov veov. 6 3e epcjjpcov vopodeTTjs Tot? 7T pecrfivTepots av paWov TTapaKeXevotTo alayyveaOaL tovs veovs, Kal TrdvTwv paXtaTa evXafteiaOai, pp ttotc tls avTov iby tow vewv p /cat eiraKovarj opowra rj K&yovTa tl tmv aLcr^pMV, C co? ottov dvaia^vvTOvai yepovTes, avdyKt] Kal veovs evTavda elvat avaiZeaTaTovs' TratSela yap veo)v biatfrepovcrd eaTtv a pa Kal avTwv ov to vovOeTelv, aXX’ airep av dXXov vovOeTtov e'crroi tls, (^aiveaOat Tavra avTov bpwvTa 8ia fltov. £vy-^eveiav de kcll opLoyvLMv vcmv fcowtoVLav airaaav »	/* t /	r/	>/	*	X
TavTov tpucTLV atpLaTOS e^ovaav tl/jlmv tl<? kcll aefiopevos evvov<; av yeveOXiovs Oeovs et? TratScov avTov (Tiropdv lcr)(pi KaTa Xoyov. Kal prjv to ye D (jilXcov Kal eTalpwv irpos Ta? ev Bltp opiXlas evpeves av Tt? ktwto petQovs pev Kat crepvoTepa<; Tas CKelvwv vTTTjpeabas els avTov ^yovpevos y \etvot, eXaTTOvs 3’ av Tas airrbv 8tavoovpevos els tovs tfdXovs \dptTas avToyv to>v c^lXcov tc Kal eTalpwv. els ppv ttoXlv Kal vroXtra? pax pep aplGTOS OCTLS TTpo TOV 'OXvpTTLaai Kal aTTaVTWV dydivwv TToXepLKWv Te Kal elprjvLKWv VLKav Ze^aLT av bolpr) VTT'ppeaias twv oikol vopcov, co? VTrqpeTT]-K(bs TrdvTwv KaXXiaT dvOpdrrrtov avTols ev to> E rrpbs 3’ av tovs ^evovs SiavoTjTeov co?
ayiMTaTa ^vp^bXata ovTa* cr^e^bv yap TravT cotI Ta Ttbv ^evwv [/cat els tovs £e>ov?] 1 apapTij-
1 [/cal . . . ^j'ous] bracketed by England (after F. H. Dale).
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result follows from the admonition commonly given nowadays to the young, when people tell them that “youth must reverence everyone.” Rather will the prudent lawgiver admonish the older folk to reverence the young, and above all to beware lest any of them be ever seen or heard by any of the young either doing or saying anything shameful; for where the old are shameless, there inevitably will also the young be very impudent. The most effective way of training the young—as well as the older people themselves—is not by admonition, but by plainly practising throughout one’s own life the admonitions which one gives to others. By paying honour and reverence to his kinsfolk, and all who share in the worship of the tribal gods and are sprung from the same blood, a man will, in proportion to his piety, secure the good-will of the gods of Birth to bless his own begetting of children. Moreover, a man will find his friends and companions kindly disposed, in regard to life’s intercourse, if he sets higher than they do the value and importance of the services he receives from them, while counting the favours he confers on them as of less value than they are deemed by his companions and friends themselves. In relation to his State and fellowcitizens that man is by far the best who, in preference to a victory at Olympia or in any other contest of war or peace, would choose to have a victorious reputation for service to his native laws, as being the one man above all others who has served them with distinction throughout his life. Further, a man should regard contracts made with strangers as specially sacred; for practically all the sins against Strangers are—as compared with those
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paTa irapd ra tmv itoXitmv eZ? Oeov avijpTripeva TipMpov paXXov' eprjpos yap mv 6 £evos eTalpMV T6 KaL ^vyyevMV eXeebvoTepos av0pMirois Kal Beobs* 6 Sum/zepo? ovv Tipwpelv paXXov ftorjOei irpo0v-poTepov dvvarai 3e dtai^epovTMS o ^evios eKacrrMV 730 daipwv Kal 0eos tm ^evup avveirdpevob Aft* TroXXrp;
ovv evXa/Bebas, m Kal crpiKpov irpopi]0ebas evi, pijdev apdpTYjpa irepl %evovs apapTovTa ev tm /3lm irpos rb TeXos avrov iropev0?]vai. gevtKwv 3’ av Kai, eirb'^MpbMV apapippdiMV to irepl tovs iKeTas peyLtJTOv ylyveTat, dpdpriqpa eKaaTObS. pe0' ov yap iKeTevcras pdprupos o bKeTijs 0eov direTv^ev^ opoXoybMv, cfrvXa^ dbacfiepMv ovtos tov ira0 ovtos ybyveTat, waT ovk dv iroTe aTLptoprpros irdOob [o Tv^d>v] 1 2 mv eirade. -
B Ta pev ovv irepl yoveas Te Kal eavTov Kal id eavTov, irepc iroXtv re Kal (pbXovs Kal ^vyyeveiav ^eviKa Te Kal eiri/yMpba, ZbeXifXvdapev a")^e8ov opbXijpaTa. to 3e irotos tis mv avTos dv KaXXbcrTa Siayayob tov fiiov, eiropevov tovtm 3be£eX0ebv- da a pr^v ov 3 4 vopos aXX? eirabvos irabdevMV Kal 'xp'dyos eKacrTovs evyvbovs pdXXov Kal evpeve'is TObs TeOrp tretrOab peXXovcrt, vdpois direpyd^erai,^ TavT €<ttI peTa tovto rjp'bv prjTeov. aXiffleia dy iravTMV pev 0 dya0MV 0eobs TjyebTab, iravTMV de av0pMirobs' ys o yevrjaeadaL peXXMV paKapcds Te Kal evdalpMV evBvs peToyps eii), bva ms irXeiaiov
1 airerux^v Badham, Schanz: cruxes MSS.
4 ruxbv] I bracket.
3 otra ov W.-Mollendorff: &r’ MSS. (3<ra Schanz)
4 airepyd^erai MSS. : awepyafijrat Ast, Zur.
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against citizens—connected more closely with an avenging deity. For the stranger, inasmuch as he is without companions or kinsfolk, is the more to be pitied by men and gods; wherefore he that is most able to avenge succours them most readily, and the most able of all, in every case, is the Strangers’ daemon and god, and these follow in the train of Zeus Xenios.1 Whoso, then, is possessed of but a particle of forethought will take the utmost care to go through life to the very end without committing any offence in respect of Strangers. Of offences against either Strangers or natives, that which touches suppliants is in every case the most grave; for when a suppliant, after invoking a god as witness, is cheated of his compact, that god becomes the special guardian of him who is wronged, so that he will never be wronged without vengeance being taken for his wrongs.
As concerns a man’s social relations towards his parents, himself and his own belongings, towards the State also and friends and kindred,—whether foreign relations or domestic,—our exposition is now fairly complete. It remains to expound next the character which is most conducive to nobility of life; and after that we shall have to state all the matters which are subject, not to law, but rather to praise or blame,— as the instruments whereby the citizens are educated individually and rendered more tractable and well-inclined towards the laws which are to be imposed on them. Of all the goods, for gods and men alike, truth stands first. Thereof let every man partake from his earliest days, if he purposes to become blessed and happy, that so he may live his life as a
1 The supreme Guardian of the rights of hospitality.
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Xpbvov dXpOps wv bia^ioip, 7riarb<; ydp‘ 6 <5e airtcTTOS, w (J)lXov '\|rev8o<; eKovaiov' otg> 8e o,kov-criov, avovs. wv ovbeTepov ^pXwTov' d(f)iXo<; ydp bp 7ras o re 1 diriaTOS Kal <b> 2 apaOrp, xpbvov be irpolovTos yva>a0el<j ei$ to -yaXeTrov yppas €pp-plav aura) iratrav KarecncevaaaTO eirl TeXei tov D ftiov, Mare ^(jdvtwv Kal pp eraipwv Kal irabbcov ayebbv bpolw^ bptyavbv avTW yeveadai tov (3iov. Tt/uo? pev bp Kal 6 ppbev dbiKcov' b be ppb' eiri-Tpeirwv Tot? dbiKOvaiv abiKeiv irXeov p biirXoaia'i Tipps d£io<; cKeivov’ o pev ydp evbs, b be ttoXXwv avTatpos eTepwv, ppvvwv Tpv twv dXXwv tol$ ap^ovcriv dbtKbav. b be Kal ^vyKoXd^Giv ei$ bvva-piv Tots dpxoucrbv; b peyas avpp ev TrbXei Kal TeXeios oi>TO<i dvayopeveado) viKpcfrbpos apeTrj.
E Top avTov bp tovtov enaivov Kal irepl crco<j)poav-vy^ XPy	(f>povpae(t)<;, Kal oaa aXXa
ayaOa T4<? KeKTpTat, bvvaTa pp pbvov avTov ex^iv, aXXa Kal aXXois peTabibbvaL’ Kal tov pev peTabb-bbvTa aKpoTarov ^pp Tipav, tov 8’ av pp bvvapevov edeXovTa be eav bevTepov, tov be <j)0o-vovvTa Kal eKovTa ppbevl Kotvojvbv bid (f)tXba<; 731 yiyvbpevov dyaOwv tlvwv avTov pev yfreyebv, to 8e KTppa ppbev paXXov bid tov KCKTppevov a/ripd^eiv, aXXa KTaaOai KaTa bvvapiv. (fuXoveiKeiTO) be ppiv Tra? irpbs dpeTpv dcfidbvws. b pev ydp toiov-
1 Te Hermann : ye MSS.	2 <6^ I add.
1 Cp. 663 A, 829 A.
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true man so long as possible. He is a trusty man; but untrustworthy is the man who loves the voluntary lie; and senseless is the man who loves the involuntary lie ; and neither of these two is to be envied. For everyone that is either faithless or foolish is friendless; and since, as time goes on, he is found out, he is making for himself, in his woeful old-age, at life’s close, a complete solitude, wherein his life becomes almost equally desolate whether his companions and children are living or dead. He that does no wrong is indeed a man worthy of honour; but worthy of twice as much honour as he, and more, is the man who, in addition, consents not to wrong--doers when they do wrong;1 for while the former counts as one man, the latter counts as many, in that he informs the magistrates of the wrongdoing of the rest. And he that assists the magistrates in punishing, to the best of his power,—let him be publicly proclaimed to be the Great Man of the State and perfect, the winner of the prize for excellence.
Upon temperance and upon wisdom one should bestow the same praise, and upon all the other goods which he who possesses them can not only keep himself, but can share also with others. He that thus shares these should be honoured as highest in merit; and he that would fain share them but cannot, as second in merit; while if a man is jealous and unwilling to share any good things with anyone in a friendly spirit, then the man himself must be blamed, but his possession must not be disesteemed any the more because of its possessor,—rather one should strive to gain it with all one’s might. Let every one of us be ambitious to gain excellence, but without jealousy. For a man of this character en-
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to? Ta? 7roXet? av^eb, dpiXXwpevos pev avTos, tov<$ aXXovs Se ov koXovwv bba^oXals' b Se <j)f)ovepb<; tt) twv aXXcov bbafloXy Setv olbpevos VTTepe^eLV avro? re tjttov avvTetvei irpos dpeTyv ttjv aXydy, tov? Te av6apbXXa)pevovs eZ? aOvpiav Ka6l<rTr)cn, t& abl/cws tyeyeaOab, Kal bbd ravra dyvpvacrTOV B Tyv ttoXiv oXyv eZ? apbXXav aperrjs ttoi&v apcKpo-
repav avryv Trpbs evbolpav to eavTOV pepos arrep-yd^eTai. Ovpoebby pev by XPW iravTa avbpa eivai, irpaov be co? otc pdXbcrTa. Ta ydp twv aXXwv ^aXejra Kal bvalaTa y Kal to Trapd/irav dvvaTa abbKypara ovk ccftlv aXXas eKcpvyeiv y pa^bpevov Kal dpvvbpevov vbK&VTa Kal t& pybev dvbevab KoXa^ovTai tovto be avev Ovpov yevvalov 0 iratja dbvvaTO? bpav. Ta 8’ av tmv baoi
dbbKovcri pev, laTa, be, ybyvdaKebv %pT) TrpwTOV pev OTb iras b abucos ov\ eKwv abucos. twv ydp peyLtJTwv KaKwv ovbel<; ovbapov ovbev eKoxv K€-KTTjTO av TTOTe, TToXv b' YfKbCTTa €V TOb$ TCOV eaVTOV TbpbWTaTObS’ b’, co? el'Tropev, dXqtfeca y’ cctI Traab TbpbdrraTOV' ev o^v t& TbpbWTaTtp to pe-ybaTOV KO.KOV Ovbel<! €KQ)V pT) TTOTe Xd$T] Kal ^T) bba D (3tov KeKTypevos avTO. aXXa eXeecuo? pev TrdvTU><i
o ye abbKOs Kal b Ta KaKa ex^v, eXeelv be tov pev Idabpa exovTa ey^wpel Kal dvelpyovTa tov Ovpbv Trpavvebv Kal py aKpaxoXovvTa yvvabKelciv; TtbKpab-vbpevov bcaTeXelv, tco 3’ a/cpaTco? Kal dTrapapvOrp tco? TrXyppeXeb Kal KaK<p e^bevab bet Tyv bpyrpv*
i	Cp. Hep. 375 B ff.. 410 C S.
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larges a State, since he strives hard himself and does not thwart the others by calumny; but the jealous man, thinking that calumny of others is the best way to secure his own superiority, makes less effort himself to win true excellence, and disheartens his rivals by getting them unjustly blamed ; whereby he causes the whole State to be ill-trained for competing in excellence, and renders it, for his part, less large in fair repute. Every man ought to be at once passionate and gentle in the highest degree.1 For, on the one hand, it is impossible to escape from other men’s wrongdoings, when they are cruel and hard to remedy, or even wholly irremediable, otherwise than by victorious fighting and self-defence, and by punishing most rigorously; and this no soul can achieve without noble passion. But, on the other hand, when men commit wrongs which are remediable, one should, in the first place, recognize that every wrongdoer is a wrongdoer involuntarily ;2 for no one anywhere would ever voluntarily acquire any of the greatest evils, least of all in his own most precious possessions. And most precious in very truth to every man is, as we have said, the soul. No one, therefore, will voluntarily admit into this most precious thing the greatest evil and live possessing it all his life long. Now while in general the wrongdoer and he that has these evils are to be pitied, it is permissible to show pity to the man that has evils that are remediable, and to abate one’s passion and treat him gently, and not to keep on raging like a scolding wife; but in dealing with the man who is totally and obstinately perverse and wicked one must give free course to wrath. Wherefore we affirm
2	Cp. 860 C ff.; 863 B ff.; Protag. 345 D ; Tim. 86 D.
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Bio By ftvptoetBy TTpeirecv Kal Ttpabv (pap.ev eKacr-totc [eivat 1 top dyaffbv.
HdvTa)v Be pteytaTov Karcwv dvOpdyirot? TOt<? ttoAAoZs' epupvTov ev rats	ecrTiv, ov 7ra<?
eavTfp avyyvdpiyv e^cov aTro^vyyv ovBepdav pty^a-E vcrrar tovto B' ccttiv o Xeyovatv &><? avT& Tras dvOpWTTO^ (f)V(T€l T* €<TtI KOI bpOw; fyei TO Betv eivat tolovtov. to 3e dXyde'ia ye TrdvTwv apapTppbaTMv Bia Tyv cr^bBpa eavTOV tftiXlav arriov enaffTM ytyveTat eKaaTOT€‘ TvcfaXovTat yap 'rrep'i to (piXovpievov 6 cfriXtbv, wcrre ra B'tKaia Kal ra aya0d Kal Ta KaXa KaKWS Kpivet, to avTov 732 irpb tov aXirjOovs del Ttpav 8etv r/yovptevo<;' ovtc yap eavTov ovtc Ta eavTov XPV T°v 7e pteyav avbpa eabptevov GTepyetv, aXXa Ta ^tKata, edv Te Trap auTw edv Te Trap' aXXcp ptaXXov rrpaTTo-pteva Tvy^avr). eK TavTOv Be dptapTY)piaTO<s tovtov Kal to ttjv aptaOiav ttjv Trap avTw Bokclv aorfdav eivat yeyove irdatv" oOev ovk elboTCS, d)<? €7ro? eiTteiv, ovBev otbpieOa Ta rrdvTa etBevat, ovk eirt-TpeirovTes dXXois a pur/ eirtaTapieda TrpdTTetv, B avayKa^bpieOa apiapTavetv avTol TrpaTTOVTes. Bib irdvra dvOpwirov ^py cfrevyeiv to a(f>6Bpa cjuXetv avTov, tov B' eavTov (SeXTio) Bicokciv del,2 prqBepiiav atGXyVTJV e7rl Tft> TOlOVTfp TTpbaPeV TTOLOVpLevOV.
*A apuKpoTepa piev tovtwv Kal Xeybpieva ttoX-
1	[eZrcu I bracket (J. B. Mayor bracketed elrat, Stephens 8e?p).
2	aei Stobaeus : 3e7 MSS.
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that it behoves the good man to be always at once passionate and gentle.
There is an evil, great above all others, which most men have, implanted in their souls, and which each one of them excuses in himself and makes no effort to avoid. It is the evil indicated in the saying that every man is by nature a lover of self, and that it is right that he should be such.1 But the truth is that the cause of all sins in every case lies in the person’s excessive love of self. For the lover is blind in his view of the object loved, so that he is a bad judge2 of things just and good and noble, in that he deems himself bound always to value what is his own more than what is true; for the man who is to attain the title of “Great” must be devoted neither to himself nor to his own belongings, but to things just, whether they happen to be actions of his own or rather those of another man. And it is from this same sin that every man has derived the further notion that his own folly is wisdom; whence it comes about that though we know practically nothing, we fancy that we know everything; and since we will not entrust to others the doing of things we do not understand, we necessarily go wrong in doing them ourselves. Wherefore every man must shun excessive self-love, and ever follow after him that is better than himself, allowing no shame to prevent him from so doing.
Precepts that are less important than these and
1 Cp. Eur. Frag. 460:
^Keivo yap ireirovO’ oirep vavres fiporot' tpiXwv [AaKiffT* ep.aurbv ovk aitr'xyvop.ai.
Ar. Rhet. 1371b 19; Pol. 1263b 2.
2 Cp. Rep. 474 D, E.
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Xa/cts earl, ^pijatpa Se tovtwv ov% t)ttov, XPP Xeyebv eavTov dvapbpvipTKOVTa' wairep yap tivo<; diroppeovTos det Set TovvavTbov eirbppelv, avdpvq-cri<; o ecrTLv eirbppOT] (f)povi]aew<? dir oXetirov trips. 0 Sto St? yeXwiwv re ebpyetrdab XPV twv e^abtriwi
Kal SaKpvwv, irapayyeXXebv Se iravil Trdpr’ avBpa Kal oX'pv <ir6Xbv> 1 'irepL'xdpetav iratrav duo-Kpvirropevov Kal irepbwbvvbav ^ua^ypovetv irebpa-tr3ab, KaTa Te evirpaylas laiapevov tov Satpovos eKatriov Kal Kar aTv^pas 2 [olov irpbs vyJri]Xd Kal avavTT] Sabpovwv dvPbtriapevwv Ticrl irpa^etrbv],3 eA/TTLQeLv o aeL rou? 7 ayavobcrL rov ueov a ^wpeZiabj irovwv pev eirbirbirTovTwv avrl peb^ovwv D eXarTOVs irobrjtrebv twv t* av vvv irapbvrwv eirl to [BeXTbOv pbeiafioXas, irepl Se rd dya3a Ta evavTba tovtwv del iravT avTObs irapayevrjaecrOab pbeT ayaQr/s tv)(V]S. TavTab? Tats eXirlabv eKatnov XPV ^Vv Kab Tab<i vtropbvijaeab irdvTwv twv Tobov-twv, p/rfiev <$ebZopevov, aXX' del Kara Te irabbbds Kal (TTrovSas dvapbpvrjaKovTa erepov Te Kal eavTov aa<f>w<;.
Nvv ovv irepl pev eirbT^evpaTwv, ola x,P*l E eirbirfievebv, Kal irepl aviov eKaaTOV, irolov Tbva Xpewv elvab, XeXeKiab a^eBov ocra Oela etrib. Ta 8’ avOpwirbva vvv rjpbv ovk etp^Tab, Set Se* av-Opwirobs yap ZbaXeyopeOa, aXX^ ov 0eoc<;. eaic (fivaeb av0pwireiov pdXbtTTa rfioval Kal Xvirab Kal eirbOvplat, e^ wv avayKy to 3vt]tov irav £wov
1	(ttoXiv} added by Badham.
2	Kar’ arv^tas Badham, Schanz : Kara Tvxas MSS.
3	[«Tor . . . npa^eaiv] bracketed by Schanz, after Zeller. The clause is awkward both in sense and in construction 340
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oftentimes repeated—but no less profitable—a man should repeat to himself by way of reminder; for where there is a constant efflux, there must also be a corresponding influx, and when wisdom flows away, the proper influx consists in recollection ;1 wherefore men must be restrained from untimely laughter and tears,2 and every individual, as well as the whole State, must charge every man to try to conceal all show of extreme joy or sorrow, and to behave himself seemly, alike in good fortune and in evil, according as each man’s Genius3 ranges itself,—hoping always that God will diminish the troubles that fall upon them by the blessings which he bestows, and will change for the better the present evils; and as to their blessings, hoping that they, contrariwise, will, with the help of go.od fortune, be increased. In these hopes, and in the recollections of all these truths, it behoves every man to live, sparing no pains, but constantly recalling them clearly to the recollection both of himself and of his neighbour, alike when at work and when at play.
Thus, as regards the right character of institutions and the right character of individuals, we have now laid down practically all the rules that are of divine sanction. Those that are of human origin we have not stated as yet, but state them we must; for our converse is with men, not gods. Pleasures, pains and desires are by nature especially human; and from these, of necessity, every mortal creature is, so to
1	Cp. Phileb. 33 E ff.
2	Cp. Rep. 388 E f., 606 C f.
3	i.e. divine controlling force, or destiny.
(“when daemons oppose certain actions as though facing things high and steep ”).
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aT6^p<w? olov e^rjpTTjaOab re Kai, eKKpepdpevov elvab crirovBabs rais peylarabs. Beb By rov KdXXitrrov fiboy eirabvebv, py povov otl tm crxyparL Kpareb 733 7rpo? evBo^av, aXXa Kal co?, av Tbs edeXy yeveaOab
Kab py, veos mv <])vyds air avrov yevyrab, kpar el Kal tovtg) o irdyres ^yrovpev, tm xa^PeLV trXebM, eXdrrM Be XvirelaPab irapa rov filov airavra. &>? 3e earab tovto caches, dv yevyral tvs opPayj, erob-pw<i Kab crtfioBpa (pavycrerab. y Be opdorys Tts tovto yBy* irapa tov Xoyov XPV Xap/Bdvovra CTKO1T€LV‘ 61T6 OVTMS ypbV Kara (f)VabV !Te(f)VKeV eiT€ dXX(o<; irapd (frvacv, ft tov XPV Trapa /3lov yBbM Kab' Xviryporepov mBg aKoirelv. yBovyv /3ovXbpe6a B TjVLV glvcll, Xvtttjv 8g ov6 atpovpLeda ovre [BovXo-peOa, rd 8e pifierepov dvrl pev Tjdovfy; ov ftovXo-pe6a, Xv7Ttj<; 8e aXXdTreafJai ftovXopePa’ Xvir^v 8e eXarrct) pera peb^ovo^ r]8ovfj<} (BovXopeOa, rjBovrjv Be eXarrco perd pet^ovos Xvirip; ov ftovXo-peda, lot a 8 avrb l<tmv eKarepa tovtwv ovx d)<f l3oyXope6a ex^Lpev av 8cacra(peLv. ravra 8e rrayra ccttl irX^dci Kab peyedeb Kal (T(j)o8poT7)(riv baorr)crb re Kal oaa evavrla earl iraab tols roLovrobs, irpos /BooXyabv Bbacpepovra re Kal pi)8ev
C Bbacftepovra irpos aipeabv cKaarMv. ovrw 8rj tovtmv avayKr/s BbaKeKoaprjpevwv, ev m pev fib(p eyecrTL rroXXa eKarepa Kal peyaXa Kal cnfro-8pa, virepfiaXXeb Be rd tmv t/Bovmv, ftovXbpeOa, ey m Be rd evavrla, ov fiovXbpeda- Kal av ev m oXbya eKarepa Kal crpbKpd Kal Yjpepala, virepftdX-Xey By rd Xvirypa, ov fiovXbpeOa, ev a> Be ravavrla, fiovXbpeda' ev m 8' av /3lm "laop-
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say, suspended and dependent by the strongest cords of influence. Thus one should commend the noblest life, not merely because it is of superior fashion in respect of fair repute, but also because, if a man consents to taste it and not shun it in his youth, it is superior likewise in that which all men covet,—an excess, namely, of joy and a deficiency of pain throughout the whole of life. That this will clearly be the result, if a man tastes of it rightly, will at once be fully evident. But wherein does this “rightness” consist? That is the question which we must now, under the instruction of our Argument, consider; comparing the more pleasant life with the more painful, we must in this wise consider whether this mode is natural to us, and that other mode unnatural. We desire that pleasure should be ours, but pain we neither choose nor desire; and the neutral state wre do not desire in place of pleasure, but we do desire it in exchange for pain; and we desire less pain with more pleasure, but we do not desire less pleasure with more pain ; and when the two are evenly balanced, we are unable to state any clear preference. Now all these states—in their number, quantity, intensity, equality, and in the opposites thereof—have, or have not, influence on desire, to govern its choice of each. So these things being thus ordered of necessity, we desire that mode of life in which the feelings are many, great, and intense, with those of pleasure predominating, but we do not desire the life in which the feelings of pain predominate; and contrariwise, we do not desire the life in which the feelings are few, small, and gentle, if the painful predominate, but if the pleasurable predominate, we do desire it. Further,
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poirel, KaOdirep ev rots TrpoaOev, Set Ziavoel-<j 6ar rov IcroppoTTov fiiov, ms tmv pev virepftdX-D XovTa 1 Ttp (f)lXrp pplv (BovXopeda, tmv S’ av tois exOpols ov /3ovXope0a. irdvTas 8?) Set Stavoei-aBab tovs ftiovs ypow &><? ev tovtois erSeSe/tepot TrecjwKaai,, Kal Set ^LaLpetaOac2 3 iro'bovs (f)vaa /3ovXope0a' el Se rt Trapd TavTa dpa cf)ap€v (BovXeaOai, 8ia Ttva ayvotav Kal direbplav tmv ovtmv ftbMv aina Xeyopev.
Tf	O \	X t	» X yQ/	*	/ r «
4P6S 07) fCClb TTOaOb €b(Tb pbOb, 0)V 7T€pb O6b irpoeXopevov to /3ovXt]tov tg Kal gkovcflov a/3ov-A/r/rov T€ Kav axovabov, iObov t aeb 4 vapor eavra) E Ta%dp,evov, to (JjlXov dp,a Kal rj8v Kal dpcarov tg Kal KaWiaTov eXopcevov tfjv &><? otov t’ g<ttIv av0pM7TOV pbaKap^dnaTa ; XGyMp.GV crM<f>pova fiiov Gva elvat Kal ^>p6vt,p,ov eva Kal eva tov avBpGtov, Kal tov vyteivov fitov eva Ta^MpbcOa’ Kal rovTot? ovai, TGTTapatv evavTLOv? dXKovs TGTTapas, a^pova, SeiXov, aKoXacrrov, vocrdiSy. crM^pova [lev ovv ftiov 6 yiyvMCKMV Orjtrei nrpaov 734 eirl iravTa Kal ^pe/iaias [iev Xviras, T)pepLala^ Se TySora?, [iaXaKd<$ Se e7rL0v[i(,a<s Kal epMTas ovk G[ipLavevi rrrape')(op,GVOV' aKoXavTov Se o^vv gttI TravTa Kal cr(j)obpd<; p,ev XvTra?, a(f>o8pd<; Se r[8ovd<;, avvTovov^ Se Kal olaTpM^ei^ eTTLOvpias [re] 5 Kal tf	t t f »	•>	f	r
epMTas ms otov t eppaveaTaTovs irapG)(pp,evov' virepfiaXXovaas Se ev pev tm a-dxppovt (3vm t^s Tjbovds TMV d^0T]^6vMV, ev Se tm aKoXacTTM Tas
1 virepflaKkovra Ritter:	MSS.
2 SiaipsurQai England : SiayoctcrOai MSS.
3 afiovk'fi'rov . . . aKOvariov: aBo&wov . . . aKoifriov MSS.
4 XZlAp t ael: I86yra eis MSS. : i3t6v nv* €ls Badham.
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we must regard the life in which there is an equal balance of pleasure and pain as we previously regarded the neutral state : we desire the balanced life in so far as it exceeds the painful life in point of what we like, but we do not desire it in so far as it exceeds the pleasant lives in point of the things we dislike. The lives of us men must all be regarded as naturally bound up in these feelings, and what kinds of lives we naturally desire is what we must distinguish ; but if we assert that we desire anything else, we only say so through ignorance and inexperience of the lives as they really are.
What, then, and how many are the lives in which a man—when he has chosen the desirable and voluntary in preference to the undesirable and the involuntary, and has made it into a private law for himself, by choosing what is at once both congenial and pleasant and most good and noble—may live as happily as man can ? Let us pronounce that one of them is the temperate life, one the wise, one the brave, and let us class the healthy life as one ; and to these let us oppose four others—the foolish, the cowardly, the licentious, and the diseased. He that knows the temperate life will set it down as gentle in all respects, affording mild pleasures and mild pains, moderate appetites and desires void of frenzy; but the licentious life he will set down as violent in all directions, affording both pains and pleasures that are extreme, appetites that are intense and maddening, and desires the most frenzied possible ; and whereas in the temperate life the pleasures outweigh the pains, in the licentious
6 [re] bracketed by England.
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Xu7ra<> twv yBovwv peyedei Kal TrXyOei Kal ttvkvo-ryaiv. odev 6 pev ybiwv yplv t«f ftiwv, b Be XvirypoTepos e£ dvayKys crvpjBaivei Kara (fivcriv B ylyveadai, Kal tov ye {BovXbpevov yBea)<$ £yv ovkcti irapeiKei eKovra ye aKoXdaTfos ^yv, dXX* yBy ByXov <o?, el to vvv Xeybpevov 6p0ov, 7rd? e£ dvdyKys aKojv earlv aKoXaerros’ y yap Bi apa-6iav y Bi aKpdreiav y Bi dpcfrorepa tov ao)(f>po-veiv evBeys wv £y b 7rd<? dvOpdrrrivos o^Xcs. ravra Be irepi voadtBovs Te Kal vyieivov /3'iov BiavoyTeov, co? e\ovat pev yBovas Kal Xviras, vrrepBdXXovai C 3e yBoval pev Xviras ev vyieia, Xvrrai Be r/Bovas ev vbaois. ppiv Be rj (BovXpai^ ri/s alpeaeco<; twv ftltov ov\ iva to XvTrTjpbv VTrep^dXXy' ottov B virepfiaXXeTai, tovtov tov [3iov pB'iw KeKp'iKapev. b By crdxppiov tov aKoXaaTov Kal o t^povipos tov defrpovos, ff)alpev dv, Kal 6 t//s dvBplas tov ty)<j BeiXias eXaTTova Kal apiKpoTepa Kal pavoTepa e^wv dpcfroTepa, Ty twv yBovwv eKaTepos eKaTepov VTrepftdXXayv, ttj t>}<? XvTrrp; eKeivwv virep[3aXXbv-D twv avTovs, b pev dvBpeios tov BetXbv, b Be (jtpbvtpos tov atppova, vlkmtlv, cbcrTe yBiovs elvai tov<? /3lov<; twv (3io)V, crcb'bpova Kal dvBpeiov Kal cfipbvipov Kal vyieivov BeiXov Kal dcfrpovos Kal aKoXaaTov Kal vocrcbBovs, Kal ^vXXy/BByv tov dpeTrp e\bpevov KaTa awpa rj Kal KaTa y^v^yv tov po^dypias eyopevov fBiov yBiw Te elvai Kal Tot? aXXots virepe^etv eK irepiTTOv KaXXei Kal bpdoTyTi Kal dpeTy Kal evBo^ca, cbaTe tov e%pvTa avTOv %f)V evBaipoveaTepov direpyd^eaOai tov E evavTLOv t«w rravTl Kal bXw.
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life the pains exceed the pleasures in extent, number, and frequency. Whence it necessarily results that the one life must be naturally more pleasant, the other more painful to us ; and it is no longer possible for the man who desires a pleasant life voluntarily to live a licentious life, but it is clear by now (if our argument is right) that no man can possibly be licentious voluntarily: it is owing to ignorance or incontinence, or both, that the great bulk of mankind live lives lacking in temperance. Similarly with regard to the diseased life and the healthy life, one must observe that while both have pleasuresand pains, the pleasures exceed the pains in health, but the pains the pleasures in disease. Our desire in the choice of lives is not that pain should be in excess, but the life we have judged the more pleasant is that in which pain is exceeded by pleasure. We will assert, then, that since the temperate life has its feelings smaller, fewer and lighter than the licentious life, and the wise life than the foolish, and the brave than the cowardly, and since the one life is superior to the other in pleasure, but inferior in pain, the brave life is victorious over the cowardly and the wise over the foolish ; consequently the one set of lives ranks as more pleasant than the other: the temperate, brave, wise, and healthy lives are more pleasant than the cowardly, foolish, licentious and diseased. To sum up, the life of bodily and spiritual virtue, as compared with that of vice, is not only more pleasant, but also exceeds greatly in nobility, rectitude, virtue and good fame, so that it causes the man who lives it to live ever so much more happily than he who lives the opposite life.
Thus far we have stated the prelude of our laws,
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XeyOev twv Xoywv tcXo<j c^ctco, peTa 3e to irpootpiov avayKalov irov vopov eTreo-^ac, paXXov Be to ye aXyQes [vo/zou?] 1 TroXtTeta? viroypa^yv.2 KaOdirep ovv By Tiva ^wvcfayv y Kat irXeyp aXX' 0T10VV, OVK €K TCOV aVTWV OlOV t' €(TtI Tyv T€ e^vfiyv Kal tov aTypova airepyd^eadai, Biatfrepeiv 8’ avayKalov to twv (JTypovwv tt/jo? apeTyv yevov itrxypov tg ydp Kai Tiva /Be/BaioTyTa ev toI<? 135 tpoTroa eiXycl)6<;, to Be paXaKwrepov Kal eirieiKeta
Tivl BiKata %pd>pevov odev By tov<; peyaXas ap^as ev Tal<? iroXecriv ap^ovTa? Bel BiaKplveaOai Tiva Tpoirov TavTy Kal tou<? crpiKpds3 'iracBeta /Baa-avurdevTas eKacrTOTC KaTa Xoyov eaTov ydp By Bvo iroXiTetas eiBy, to pev dp%wv KaTaaTaaei^ €KaaTOi<;, to Be vopoi Tais appals diroBoOevTes.
To 3e irpo tovtcov dirdvTwv Bel BiavoelaOai B Ta ToidBe. Trcdrav dyeXyv Troipyv Kal /BovkoXos rpocpevs re L7rTrtou9 teat, oaa aXXa TOLavTa, Trapa-Xa(3<bv ovk aXXov; py ttotc erri'yeipyay Oepa-Treveiv y TrpwTOv pev tov eKacrTy ttpoayKOVTa KaOappov KaOapy Ty ^vvotKycrei, BiaXe^as Be Ta Te vyiy Kal Ta py Kal Ta yevvala Kal dyevvy Ta pev aTTOirep^y irpos aXXas Ttvas ayeXa^, Ta Be Oepa-irevay, Biavoovpevos co? paTaios av o irovos ety Kal avyvvTOs wept Te aw pa Kal x/rv^d?, a? </>vo7? C Kal irovypd Tpo(f>y Bie<j)0apKvla TrpoaaTroXXvcri to
1	[Izotovs] bracketed by W.-Mollendorff.
2	vnoypaQ’tiv W. -Mollendorff: uiroypd.<t>eiv MSS.
3	ffp.iKpits Bucheler, Schanz: ap.tKpa MSS.
1 A play on the double sense of v6p.os—“ law ” and musical
“nome ” or “tune.”
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and here let that statement end : after the prelude must necessarily follow the tune,1—or rather, to be strictly accurate, a sketch of the State-organisation. Now, just as in the case of a piece of webbing, or any other woven article, it is not possible to make both warp and woof of the same materials, but the stuff of the warp must be of better quality—for it is strong and is made firm by its twistings, whereas the woof is softer and shows a due degree of flexibility 2— from this we may see that in some such way we must mark out those who are to hold high offices in the State and those who are to hold low offices,3 after applying in each case an adequate educational test. For of State organisation there are two divisions, of which the one is the appointment of individuals to office, the other the assignment of laws to the offices.
But, in truth, before we deal with all these matters we must observe the following. In dealing with a flock of any kind, the shepherd or cowherd, or the keeper of horses or any such animals, will never attempt to look after it until he has first applied to each group of animals the appropriate purge—which is to separate the sound from the unsound, and the well-bred from the ill-bred,4 and to send off the latter to other herds, while keeping the former under his own care• for he reckons that his labour would be fruitless and unending if it were spent on bodies and souls which nature and ill-nurture have combined to ruin, and which themselves bring ruin on a stock
2 In weaving the ancients used an upright loom, in which the fixed, vertical threads of the “warp” were of coarser
fibre than the transverse threads of the “ woof.”
8 Cp. Ar. Pol. 1265b 18 ff. * Cp. Rep. 410 A.
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tmv vybwv Kal aKTipa/rtov r)0(ov re Kal arcopaTcov f	> f f	«	r	if	\
yevos ev SKaa-rois rcov KTypaTajv, av rt? ra VTrap^ovTa py 3iaKa9abpyTab. rd pev 3y twv aXXcov £d>a>v eXaTTcov re crirovSy Kal 'irapa3eby-paTOS eveKa pdvov a£ia 7rapa0ecr0ab rep Xoyco, rd <$€ twv avdpdi'TTWv airov3ys tt}? peyicrTys ra> tg vopoOerv) 3bepevvdcr6ab Kal (ppd^eiv to irpocryKov eKaaTObs KaOappov re irepb Kal ^vpiraadjv to)v dXXwv irpd^ewv. avrtKa ydp to irepl KaOap-D povs TroXeco? co8’ e^ov av ety ttoXXwv ovaoyv to>v 3baKa0dpaewv al pev pdovs elaiv, al 3e ^aXe-TrcoTepai, Kal Tas pev Tvpavvos pev cov Kal vapo-t/erys o auTos, oaab ^aXeirab t eberb Kab apbcrTab, dvvatT av KaOypar vopofleTps Se avev Tvpavvlbos KaObaTas iroXbTelav Kabvrjv Kal vopovs, el Kal tov irpaoTaTov tmv KaOappwv Kadvjpebev, dyairr)-a \ v	<* c- r	>r m r \
tco? av Kab to tolovtov opaaeiev. eaTb o o pev dptGTOS dXyebvos, Kaddirep oaa twv (fjappaKwv E ToiovTOTpoira, 6 ttj 31kt) peTa Tbpaplas els to
KoXd^ebv dycov, OdvaTOv rj (pvyyv ttj Tbpcopta to TeXos eirbTbOebS' tovs ydp peybaTa e^r/papTpKOTas, dvbaTOVS 3e ovTas, peyicrTiyv 3e overav fiXaftyv TToXeeos, diraXXdTTebv elwOev. o 3e irpaoTepos e&Tb to)v Kadappwv o TObocrSe yplv' oaob 3bd tt)V Trjs Tpo^rjs diropbav Tois yyepoabv eirl Ta tmv eyov-twv py e^ovTes eTolpovs avTOvs evSebKvvvTab 736 irapeaKevaKOTes eirecrOab, TOVTObs co? voaypaTb ttoXcco? epirefbvKOTb 3b ev<^>yplas diraXXayfjsx ovopa dirobKbav TbOepevos, evpevws OTb pdXbtTTa e^eirepylsaTO. iravil pev ovv vopodeTOVvTb tovto apojs ye TTco? KaT apyas bpacrreov, ypbv pyv &rb 1 iiraXXayijs Stephens : airaAAay^ MSS.
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that is sound and clean both in habit and in body,_
whatever the class of beast,—unless a thorough purge be made in the existing herd. This is a matter of minor importance in the case of other animals, and deserves mention only by way of illustration ; but in the case of man it is of the highest importance for the lawgiver to search out and to declare what is proper for each class both as regards purging out and all other modes of treatment. For instance, in respect of civic purgings, this would be the way of it. Of the many possible modes of purging, some are milder, some more severe; those that are severest and best a lawgiver who was also a despot1 might be able to effect, but a lawgiver without despotic power might be well content if, in establishing a new polity and laws, he could effect even the mildest of purgations. The best purge is painful, like all medicines of a drastic nature,—the purge which hales to punishments by means of justice linked with vengeance, crowning the vengeance with exile or death : it, as a rule, clears out the greatest criminals when they are incurable and cause serious damage to the State. A milder form of purge is one of the following kind:—when, owing to scarcity of food, people are in want, and display a readiness to follow their leaders in an attack on the property of the wealthy,—then the lawgiver, regarding all such as a plague inherent in the body politic, ships them abroad as gently as possible, giving the euphemistic title of “ emigration ” to their evacuation. By some means or other this must be done by every legislator at the beginning,
1 Cp. 709 E ff.
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tovtojv aTTovdrrepa 1 ra trepl ravr' ecrri crvpfte-^rjKora vvv ovtc ydp diroiKcav ovt eKXoyyv riva, Ka0dpaea><; 8ei pyx^vaadaL irpof to irapov, olov B&f tlvwv ^vppeovTtov e/c ttoXXwv Ta pev iryywv
Ta ^etpLapptov els plav Xipvyv dvayKaiov '7Tpo(r&xpvTa<; tov vovv (fivXdTTeiv oiro)<; otl Ka-f)apd>Ta,Tov ecTTai to crvppeov v8cop, Ta pev €^avTXovvTa<;, Ta 8’ a7ro%€TevovTa<? Kal irapa-Tp€7T0VTa?. TTOVOS 8\ ft)? €OLK€, KOI KLv8vVOS GCTTIV ev iratry KaTaaKevfj TToXiTiKy* ra 8' eireLirep Xoy® y cgtI Ta vvv aXX’ ovk epytp TrpaTTopeva, TreirepavOa) Te yplv y ^vXXoyy Kal KaTa vovv y KaOapoTys avrys ccttco gvpfle/SyKvia’ tov? yap C kokovs tow eTri^eipovvTMv eZ? Tyv vvv ttoXlv ft)?
7roXtT€vao/z-€i>ov? ^vvievai, iretpa 2 irday Kal iKavtp Xpovcp 8ia^aaavicravTes, 8iaK(d\.vcrwpvev dtfriKvei-adai, tov<; 8' aya0ov<; els 8vvap.LV evpevels cXedvi tc irpocraydpeOa.
To8e 8e py XavOaveTG) yiyvopevov ypas ev-Tv%ypa, otl KaOairep eiiropev Tyv twv 'H^oa-kX€l8wv diroLKLav evTV^elv, ft)? yy<? Kal xpewv diroKOTry^ Kal vopys irepi, 8etvyv Kal e,irLKLv8vvov eptv e^ec^vyev, yv vopodeTetadai avayKaadelay D TroXet twv dpxpdtov ovTe eav olov re aKLvyTov [ovSei'] 3 ovt av KLvetv 8vvaTov eaTL Tiva Tpoirov, evxy 8e povov co? €7ro? elirelv XeiireTai Kal apLKpd peTaftacrvs evXafiys ev ttoXXm xpoV(P <rpiKpov
1	airovdrepa: aroir&repa MSS. (aKOirurepa Ritter)
* jreiptj Badham, Schanz: ireiOoi MSS.
8 [ouSev] wanting in MSS.
1 The citizens who are to form the new Magnesian colony
are to be drawn from various quarters, and they must be
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but in our case the task is now even more simple ; for we have no need to contrive for the present either a form of emigration or any other purgative selection ; but just as when there is a confluence of floods from many sources—some from springs, some from torrents—into a single pool, we have to take diligent precautions to ensure that the water may be of the utmost possible purity, by drawing it off in some cases, and in others by making channels to divert its course.1 Yet toil and risk, it would appear, are involved in every exercise of statecraft. Since, however, our present efforts are verbal rather than actual, let us assume that our collection of citizens is now completed, and its purity secured to our satisfaction; for we shall test thoroughly by every kind of test and by length of time.the vicious among those who attempt to enter our present State as citizens, and so prevent their arrival, whereas we shall welcome the virtuous with all possible graciousness and goodwill.
And let us not omit to notice this piece of good luck—that, just as we said 2 that the colony of the Heraclidae was fortunate in avoiding fierce and dangerous strife concerning the distribution of land and money and the cancelling of debts (so we are similarly lucky); for when a State is obliged to settle such strife by law, it can neither leave vested interests unaltered nor yet can it in any wise alter them, and no way is left save what one might term that of“ pious aspiration ” and cautious change, little by little, extended over a long period, and that way carefully tested (like streams flowing into a reservoir) before being admitted.
2 684 E.
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peTa/Bifid^ovcrLv, ybe’1 twv kivovvtcov del KCKry-pevwv pev avrwv yyv dcfeOovou virdp'^ebv, KeKTy-pevwv Se Ka,b ocfiCLXeTas clvyols ttoXXovs, cOcXovtcov re tovtcov TT?) tols diropovpevoLS be* emeiKeiav E Kotvcovelv Ta pev dcfjievTas, ra Se vepopevovs, dpy ye tty) Tys peTpcoTyTos e)(ppevovs Kal irevlav yyovpevovs eivac py to Tyv ovaiav cXcittco Trotetv aXXa to Tyv dirXyaTLav irXeico. acoTypias Te yap ap^y peyiaTy ?r6Ae®<? atrry ylyveTai, Kal evrt Tairrys olov KpyTTLbos povipov eirotKobopeLV bvvarov bvTiva dv vcTepov CTroiKobopy tls Kotrpov ’tto'X.ltlkov TrpoayKovTa tt) TotavTy KaTaaTaaer 737 ravT?;? Se craOpds ovays [t?)$ peTa^daetos\ 2 ovk eviropos y peTa ravra ttoXctiky) irpa^LS ovbepba ybyvocT dv 'iroXei.. yv ypec<? pev, w? <f)apev, €K(pevyop€V‘ bpav; Se elpyaOai ye bpOoTepov, et Kal py e^e^evyopev, oiry ttot dv eiroLovpeda avTys Tyv (jivyyv. elpyadw by vvv otl bed tov py <l)iXoxpypaTeiv peTa biKy<?, dXXy S’ ovk eerriv ovt evpeca ovt€ CTevy Ty<? TOiavTys py^avy<^ biaffivyy, Kal tovto pev otov eppa 7roXea)<; ypZv KeLaOco Ta vvv* aveyKXyTov<; yap bei ras overlap ttjOo? dXXyXovs KaTaaKevd^eaQai apd)<; ye tt®?, B y py irpolevaL irpoTepov els TovpTrpocrOev eKovTas^ elvai Tys dXXys KaracrKevys, ols y iraXaia eyKXynaTa irpos dXXyXovs, [#ai] 4 octols vov Kal apLKpbv peTy. ocs be, cos ypiv vvv, Oebs ebcoKe Kaivyv Te ttoXlv oIkl^clv Kal py TLvas e^Opas eivaL ttco Trpos aXXyXovs, tovtovs e^Opas avTois
1	?j3e Bekker, Burnet: 8e MSS., Zur.
2	[ttjs p,erapdffews] bracketed by England.
8	eicdvras Ast: endvra MSS.
4	[/cat] bracketed by Stallb.
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is this:—there must already exist a supply of men to effect the change, who themselves, on each occasion, possess abundance of land and have many persons in their debt, and who are kind enough to wish to give a share of these things to those of them who are in want, partly by remissions and partly by distributions, making a kind of rule of moderation and believing that poverty consists, not in decreasing one’s substance, but in increasing one’s greed. For this is the main foundation of the security of a State, and on this as on a firm keel it is possible to build whatever kind of civic organisation may be subsequently built suitable for the arrangement described ; but if the foundation be rotten, the subsequent political operations will prove by no means easy for any State. This difficulty, as we say, we avoid; it is better, however, that we should explain the means by which, if we had not actually avoided it, we might have found a way of escape. Be it explained, then, that that means consists in renouncing avarice by the aid of justice, and that there is no way of escape, broad or narrow, other than this device. So let this stand fixed for us now as a kind of pillar of the State. The properties of the citizens must be established somehow or other on a basis that is secure from intestine disputes; otherwise, for people who have ancient disputes with one another, men will not of their own free will proceed any further with political construction, if they have a grain of sense.1 But as for those to whom—as to us now—God has given a new State to found, and one free as yet from internal feuds,—that those founders should excite
1 There may be an allusion here to Solon ; the first step in his political reforms was a measure for the abolition of debts (‘ ‘ Seisachtheia ”).
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cttTtov? yevecrOab bba Tyv biavoptyv Tys koi, obKycrewv ovk avd panuvos av e'iy ptera tca/cw Traer?;? ap,adla.
0 Tt? ovv by rpoTFo? av ety t?}? bpdys btavoptys; irp&Tov pbev rov avT&v oyKov rov aptdpbov bet Tagaatfat, ttoctov elvat ypetov. pteTa be tovto Tyv btavopcyv twv ttoXctmv, Kaff birbcra ptepy ifXyOet Kal oiryXbKa btaipeTeov avrovs, avopto-\oyyTeov’ eirl be ravra Tyv Te yyv Kal ra? obKyaets OTt paXicrTa taas eirLvephTpreov. oyKos by rrXpdovs iKavos ovk aXXco? bp3o>s ytyvobT av Xe^et? y irpbs Tyv yyv Kal Tas tmv nXycrboympcov D TToXeis, yys pbev, orrbcry rrocrovs1 aco^povas ovras iKavp Tpetjreiv, irXelovos ff ovbev irpoabei, TrXpOovs be, OTTOcrot tovs TTpaaycopovs abtKovvTas re avTovs apAJvacrdaL bvvaTol Kal yetToatv eavTwv abtKov-ptevots ^oydpcrab pby TravTairaabv aTtbpws bvvatvr av. TavTa 8’ IbbvTes Tyv ycbpav Kal tovs yebTovas opiovpbeOa opytp Kal XbyotS' vvv be aypptaTOS eveKa Kal viroypa^ps, tva TrepaivyTai, Trpbs Tyv vopbodealav 6 Xoyos I'to).
E HevTaKbS ptev yiXioi ecrTtoaav Kal TeTTapaKovTa, apt0p,ov Ttvbs eveKa 'irpoayKOVTOs, yewpbbpob re Kal apvvovvTes tt) vopbf)' yy be Kal olKyaeis waavTcos Ta avTa p,Gpy btavepbyOyTfov, yevbpteva avyp Kal KXypos £vvvop,y. bvo pbev by ptepy tov iravTOS apiOptov to TTpotTOV vepbydyTO), pteT(i be TavTa Tpta tov 2 avToir TT€(f)VKe yap Kal TeTTapa Kal TievTe Kal pbeypi to)v beKa et^e^ys. bet by irepi aptOpborv to
1 Trotrovs England: irocrovs MSS.
2 rov avrov Stephens, Schanz: rbv avrbv MSS.
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enmity against themselves because of the distribution of land and houses would be a piece of folly combined with utter depravity of which no man could be capable.
What then would be the plan of a right distribution ? First, we must fix at the right total the number of citizens ; next, we must agree about the distribution of them,—into how many sections, and each of what size, they are to be divided; and among these sections we must distribute, as equally as we can, both the land and the houses. An adequate figure for the population could not be given without reference to the territory and to the neighbouring States. Of land we need as much as is capable of supporting so many inhabitants of temperate habits, and we need no more; and as to population, we need a number such that they will be able to defend themselves against injury from adjoining peoples, and capable also of lending some aid to their neighbours when injured. These matters we shall determine, both verbally and actually, when we have inspected the territory and its neighbours; but for the present it is only a sketch in outline of our legislation that our argument will now proceed to complete.
Let us assume that there are—as a suitable number —5,040 men, to be land-holders and to defend their plots;1 and let the land and houses be likewise divided into the same number of parts—the man and his allotment forming together one division. First, let the whole number be divided into two; next into three; then follow in natural order four and five, and so on up to ten. Regarding numbers,
1 Cp. Ar. Pol. 1265a 30 ff.
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7e toctovtov iravra avBpa vopoOeTomna vevoy-^38 Kevac, Tt? aptO pos Kal irocos it derail iroXecrc XpyacpdrraTos av ety. XeyMpev By tov irXeccrTas Kac efie^ys pdXctrTa Bcavopas ev aurw KeKTypevov ov pev By iras et? irdvTa Tracras Topas ecXy^ev’ 6 Be tmv TeTTapdxovTa Kal irevTaKca^cXcMV et? tg iroXepov Kal ocra ko,t elpyvyv [77750? airavTa Ta ^vp^oXaca Kal KocvMvypaTa^}- eiacfyopMV Te irepc Kal Bcavopobv, ov irXecovs pcd<? Beaver mv B e^rjKOVTa BvvacT av Tepveadac Topwv, ^vveyets
Be airb peas pe^pi tmv BeKa.
Tavra pev ovv By Kal KaTa <r%oXyv Bec /BeflacMS Xa(3ecv, oc<? av 6 vbpos irpoaTaTTy Xap(3avecv' e%ec yap ovv ovk aXXco? y Taviy, Bec Be avTa pyftyvac tmvB' eveKa KaToiKc^ovTC ttoXcv. ovt av Kacvyv e^ dp^y^ tc<? TTocr) ovt av TraXacav Bcefjrfappevyv eirc-crKeva^yTac, irepi Oediv ye Kal lepMv, aTTa tc ev Ty iroXec eKaaTocs IBpvadac Bec Kal mvtcvmv eirovopd-^eadac OeMV y BacpbvMV, ovBels eircreepycrec Kcvecv 0 vovv ex(^ oaa €k △eX</>wp y SMBcovy<i y irap ’'A.p-pMvos y Tcve<? eirecaav iraXatol Xbyoc biryBy Ttvas irecaavTes, ^aapdrmv yevopevMV y eircirvocas Xe'xfleccrys Oedv, irecadevTes 1 2 8e Overeat TeXe-Tat? (TvppLKTOVS KaTeaTycravTO ecTe avTofiev €7Tt^<w/Jtou? ecT ovv IvppyviKa? ecTe i£v7rpca<; €ct aXXodev odevovv, KaOcepMaav Be toc<? TOtouTot? Xoyoc<? <j)ypa<; Te Kal dydXpaTa Kal ftMpovs Kal vaovs, Tepevy Te tovtmv eKaaToi<; eTepevcaav‘ tovtmv vopodeTy to apcKpoTaTov
1	. Kotvtav^p.ara'] bracketed by England.
2 7reior0ej/T€$ W.-Mbllendorff: Trei'trarres MSS.
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every man who is making laws must understand at least thus much,—what number and what kind of number will be most useful for all States. Let us choose that which contains the most numerous and most consecutive sub-divisions. Number as a whole comprises every division for all purposes; whereas the number 5,040, for purposes of war, and in peace for all purposes connected with contributions and distributions, will admit of division into no more than 59 sections, these being consecutive from one up to ten.1
These facts about numbers must be grasped firmly and with deliberate attention by those who are appointed by law to grasp them: they are exactly as we have stated them, and the reason for stating them when founding a State is this:—in respect of gods, and shrines, and the temples which have to be set up for the various gods in the State, and the gods and daemons they are to be named after, no man of sense,—whether he be framing a new State or re-forming an old one that has been corrupted,— will attempt to alter the advice from Delphi or Dodona or Ammon, or that of ancient sayings, whatever form they take—whether derived from visions or from some reported inspiration from heaven. By this advice they instituted sacrifices combined with rites, either of native origin or imported from Tuscany or Cyprus or elsewhere; and by means of such sayings they sanctified oracles and statues and altars and temples, and marked off for each of them sacred glebes. Nothing of all these should
1 The number 5,040 is here chosen because, for a number of moderate size, it has the greatest possible number of divisors (59), including all the digits from 1 to 10.
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D dirdvTwv ovbev KivyTeov, tois 3e piepecriv eKavTois 0eov y Zaipwva y Kal Tiva ypwa diro^oTeov, ev oe Ty Tys yys Biavopiy irpdrrois e^aipeTa Tepievy tc Kai iravTa ra irpoayKOVTa airoZoTeov, oirws av ^vXXoyoi eKaaTtov twv pepwv KaTa ^p6vov<; yiyvopevoi tov? Trpoa-Ta^OevTa^ et<? tc ra? xpelas eKdcrras evpiapeiav irapaaKevd^wai Kat <j)iXo(f>pov-wvTal tc aXXyXovs pieTa Ovaiwv Kai oiKeiwvTat E Kai yvwpl^waiv, ov piei^ov ovSev iroXet ayaOov, y yvcoptpovs avrovs avrois otvaL* ottov yap pt] (pw aXXyXois ecrriv aXXyXwv ev rot? TpoTrot?, aXXa c/coto?, out av Tipvys Tys a£ia<? out ap^tov ovt€ ^'iKys TTOTe tis av Tys itpoayKOVtrys op0a>s Tvy~ yavot,. O€b oi] wavra avopa ov irpos ev tovto (Hrevbeiv ev iraaai$ iroXeaiv, ottws piyTe avTOs KifibyXos TTOTe ^aveiTai otmovv, airXovs & Kai akTjvTjs aeb, prjTe aWos tolovtos cov avTov ZiairaTyaei.
739 'H ^>y to pieTa tovto cfropd, KaOairep TreTTwv a^)' tepov, Tys twv vopunv KaTaaKevys ayOys ovaa Ta^ dv Oavpiaaai tov aKovovTa to TrpwTOV Troiyaeiev’ ov piyv aXX’ avaXoyi^opievq) Kai Treipw-fjievw (paveiTat SevTepms av ttoXis oiKeiadai irpos to fteXTiGTOv. Ta\a 8’ ovk dv tis irpoaZe^atTO avTyv 8ia to piy trvvyfJes vopioOeTy piy TvpavvovvTi' to 3’ effTiv opOdraTa, elireiv piev Tyv aptaTyv iroXiTelav Kai devTepav Kai TpiTyv, Bovvai 3e elirovTa a'lpeaiv eKaaTtp T(p Tys crvvoiKycrews B Kvpltp. iroiwpiev dy KaTa tovtov tov Xoyov Kai
1	The middle line on the draughtsboard: to move a piece placed on this line was equivalent to “trying one’s last chance.”
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the lawgiver alter in the slightest degree ; to each section he should assign a god or daemon, or at the least a hero; and in the distribution of the land he should assign first to these divinities choice domains with all that pertains to them, so that, when assemblies of each of the sections take place at the appointed times, they may provide an ample supply of things requisite, and the people may fraternize with one another at the sacrifices and gain knowledge and intimacy, since nothing is of more benefit to the State than this mutual acquaintance; for where men conceal their ways one from another in darkness rather than light, there no man will ever rightly gain either his due honour or office, or the justice that is befitting, 'Wherefore every man in every State must above- all things endeavour to show himself always true and sincere towards everyone, and no humbug, and also to allow himself to be imposed upon by no such person.
The next move in our settling of the laws is one that might at first hearing cause surprise because of its unusual character—like the move of a draughts-player who quits his “ sacred line ” ;1 none the less, it will be clear to him who reasons it out and uses experience that a State will probably have a constitution no higher than second in point of excellence. Probably one might refuse to accept this, owing to unfamiliarity with lawgivers who are not also despots : 2 but it is, in fact, the most correct plan to describe the best polity, and the second best, and the third, and after describing them to give the choice to the individual who is charged with the founding of the settlement. This plan let
* Cp. 735 D.
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ra vvv ypev;, elrrovTe^ aperf) ttpdrryv TroXcrelav Kal ZevTepav Kal TpbTyv' Tyv 8e alpecrLv WXeivia tc aTroZeZcbpev ra vvv Kal el tz<? aXAos [ap] 1 Zy TTore eOeXyaeeev errl Tyv twp toiovtgjv eKXoyyv eXOcov Kara tov eavTOv Tporrov aTrovebpaaOaL to c^lXov avTW tt)? ciutov TraTplZos. TTporry pev tolvvv ttoXls re ecrTi Kal TroXiTela Kal vbpoe apiaTOb, ottov to TrdXaL Xeybpevov av ylyvyTae C KaTa irdcrav Tyv ttoXlv otl paXLaTa' Xeyeraz 3t'
&>? optco? e’crTt kolvcl Ta (jibXaiv. tovt ovv eiTe ttov vvv ccttIv eiT ecTTai Tore, KObvas pev yvvaiKas, kolvov^ Ze elvab TralZa<;, KObva Ze ^pypaTa %vp-TravTa, Kal Traer y pij^avy to Xeybpevov IZiov TravTaxyflev eK tov [Blov arrav e^ypyTai, pepy-XavyTai Z' eZs to ZvvaTov Kal Ta (f)vaei iZba KObva dpy ye Try yeyovevab, olov oppara Kal WTa Kab ^ebpa<; KObva pev opav ZoKelv Kal ukovciv Kal D TrpaTTeiv, CTraivebv Te av Kal -^eyebv KaO' ev otl pdXbcrTa %vpTravTa<? errl rot? avTObs xabpovTas Kal XvTrovpevovs, Kal KaTa Zvvapiv <Tipav> 2 OLTbves vopob plav otl paXbcTTa ttoXlv direpya^ovTai, tovtcov vrrep^oXy rrpb<; dpeTyv ovZels ttotc opov aXXov Oepevos bpdoTepov ovZe (BeXTbto OyaeTai. y pev Zy TobavTy tt6Xl<?, cltc ttov 6eol y TrabZes 6ewv avTyv oIkovctl [7rXetous eros],3 ovtw ZbafyovTes ev$>paLvopevoL KaTOLKOvab' Zeb Zy TrapaZecypa ye E TroXbTelas ovk dXXy \py (tkottclv, aXX’ e^o/z-erou?
TavTys Tyv otl paXiaTa TOLavTyv ^yreiv KaTa ovvapbv. yv oe vvv ypees eTriKexptp'dKapev, eey tc 1 [&y] bracketed by Naber, Schanz.
2	I add.
3	[irAeious cfJs] bracketed by Gomperz, England.
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us now adopt: let us state the polities which rank first, second, and third in excellence; and the choice let us hand over to Clinias and to whosoever else may at any time wish, in proceeding to the selection of such things, to take over, according to his own disposition, what he values in his own country. That State and polity come first, and those laws are best, where there is observed as carefully as possible throughout the whole State the old saying1 that “ friends have all things really in common.” As to this condition,—whether it anywhere exists now, or ever will exist,—in which there is community of wives, children, and all chattels, and all that is called “ private ” is everywhere and by every means rooted out of our life, and so far as possible it is contrived that even things naturally “ private ” have become in a way “ communized,”—eyes, for instance, and ears and hands seem to see, hear, and act in common,—and that all men are, so far as possible, unanimous in the praise and blame they bestow, rejoicing and grieving at the same things, and that they honour with all their heart those laws which render the State as unified as possible,—no one will ever lay down another definition that is truer or better than these conditions in point of super-excellence. In such a State,—be it gods or sons of gods that dwell in it,—they dwell pleasantly, living such a life as this. Wherefore one should not look elsewhere for a model constitution, but hold fast to this one, and with all one’s power seek the constitution that is as like to it as possible. That constitution which we are now engaged upon, if it came into being,
1 A Pythagorean maxim frequently cited by Plato: cp. Hep. 424 A, Eurip. Orest. 725.
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av yevopevr) irws ddavacr'ias eyyvrara Kal ripia 1 bevrepw rplrrjv 3e perd ravra, eav Geos eGeXi), biairephvovpeGa. vvv b’ ovv ravrov rlva Xeyopev Kal 7ru)<i yevopevrjv av roiavTT]v ;
NetpdaGwv pev By irporrov yrjv re Kal oIkIm, 740 Kal py KotvT) yecopyovvrajv, eiretby rb toiovtov pei^ov y Kara ryv vvv yevecriv Kal rpocfryv Kal iraibevcriv eipyrai’ vepeaGwv b' ovv roiabe biavoia tt®?, co? apax oei rov Xa^ovra ryv Xy^iv ravryv vopi^eiv pev Koivyv avryv rys iroXectv; ^vpirdays, irarpibos be ovoys tt)? ^(bpa^ Gepaireveiv avryv bei pei^bvws y pyrepa iraibas, rtp Kal beairoivav Gebv avryv ovcrav Gvyribv ovrwv yeyovevat, ravra b ex^bv biavoypara Kal irepl rov<; eyxcoplovs Geovs B re apa Kal baipovas. oirws 3’ av ravra eZ? rbv del xpovov outgo? e^ovra vTrdpxy, rabe irpoabta-voyreov' 6aab elal rd vvv T]pLV ecrrlai bbavepr)-OeZaab rbv dpbGpov, ravras beiv del roaavras eivai Kal pyre ri ttXcZou? yiyvecrGai prpre rl irore eXdrrov<i. wb' ovv av rb toiovtov (Befiatfos yiyvoiTO irepl irdaav iroXiv 6 Xa^atv rov KXrjpov KaraXeiireTto del ravry^ t^? oiKyaeav; eva pbvov f	« t	«	Z o.	A A	J «
KMr)povopov tmv eavTov itaiocov, ov av avrw pdXiara y (friXov, bidboxpv Kal Gepairevr'pv Getbv C Kal yevov<; Kal ttoXcciv;, rcov re ^mvtujv Kal bcrovs av yby reXo<? eZ? rbv rare xpbvov exy. robs be aXXovs iraiba<;, ol$ av irXelovs evb<i ylyviovrat, 6r[Xeia<; re eKbbaOai Kara vbpov rbv eiriTaxOri-(Topevov. appevas re, oi$ av t^? yevecrews eXXeiiri] twv iroXir&v, rovrois uZet? biavepeiv, Kara x^P^
1 Tipla, my conj. (also Apelt, independently): ij pia MSS., edd.
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would be very near to immortality, and would come second in point of merit. The third we shall investigate hereafter, if God so will; for the present, however, what is this second best polity, and how would it come to be of such a character ?
First, let them portion out the land and houses, and not farm in common, since such a course is beyond the capacity of people with the birth, rearing and training we assume. And let the apportionment be made with this intention,—that the man who receives the portion should still regard it as common property of the whole State, and should tend the land, which is his fatherland, more diligently than a mother tends her children, inasmuch as it, being a goddess, is mistress over its mortal population, and should observe the same attitude also towards the local gods and daemons. And in order that these things may remain in this state for ever, these further rules must be observed : the number of hearths, as now appointed by us, must remain unchanged, and must never become either more or less. This will be securely effected, in the case of every State, in the following way : the allotment-holder shall always leave behind him one son, whichever he pleases, as the inheritor of his dwelling, to be his successor in the tendance of the deified ancestors both of family and of State, whether living or already deceased ; as to the rest of the children, when a man has more than one, he should marry off the females according to the law that is to be ordained,1 and the males he should dispose of to such of the citizens as have no male issue, by a friendly arrangement if possible;
1 Cp. 742 0.
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pev paXtaTa' eav 8e rccuv eXXeLTrtocri ^apives, y irXeiovs eirtyovoi ylyvcavTai 0qXeis rj Ttre? appeves eKacrrtov, rj Kal TovvavTLov orav eXaTTOvs chcri D ’irai8cov utopias yevopevqs, iravTcov tovtcov apxrjv
rjv dv 6d>pe0a peylcrTqv Kal TipcwTciTqv, avTYj aKe^apevq tl %pq XprfcrOai tols irepiyevopevois rj tols eXXeLirovai, iropi^eTW pq^avqv otl paXurTa O7r&)<? al TrevTaKicr-^LXiai Kal TerrapaKOvra OLKqcreis del povov ecrovTai. pq^aval 8’ elcrl TroXXal' Kal \	>	Z	Z	*	* >z	■» z
yap eTria^eaeLS yevecrecos ols av evpovs rj ye veer is, Kal Tovvavrcov eiripeXetat Kal cr7rov8al irXqOovs yevvq/JLarcov eicrl Tipals re Kal aTiplais Kal vovOe-E Tqcreat rrpecrfivTMv irepi veovs [84a Xoycov vovOerq-
Tifcwv]/* ab ttclvtw aeL ovvavrab irocebv o A.&yo/uL€i>. Kal 8q Kal to ye tcXos, dv iraaa diropla irepi Tqv avlcrcoaLv twv TrevTaKia^LXLcov Kal TeTTapaKovTa olkwv ylyvTiTaL, eirlyvo-^ 8' virepfiaXXovaa qpav ttoXltmv 8ca <j)LXo(f>po<rvvT}v ttjv twv £vvol-kovvtwv dXXqXoLs £vpL(3aLvr) Kal airopoipLev, to iraXaLov ttov virap^eL pvqyavqpLa, o ttoXXclkls eliropev, eKtropLirq diroLKLWv ^)LXq yLyvopevq irapa cplXatv, d>v dv eiTLTrj8eLov elvai 8okt). eav 8’ av Kal TovvavTLOv eireXdr) ttotc Kvpa KaTaKXvcrpov 741 cf>epov voawv iroXepcov cfrdopd, cXolttovs 8e ttoXv tov TeTaypLevov dptOpLov 8i op^avlas yevwvTai, eKOVTas pev ov 8el iroXbTas irapep^aXXeiv vo0y iratdela Tre7rai8evpevovs, dvayKqv 8e ov8e Oeos elvai XeyeTai 8vvaTos ^id^eadai,
1	[81a Xiywv yovderijri/cay] bracketed by England.
2	at irdvTws ael: airavTaxrac MSS. (airavras al Schanz)
1 i.e. the Law-wardens ; cp. 755 B ff.
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but where such arrangements prove insufficient, or where the family is too large either in females or in males, or where, on the other hand, it is too small, through the occurrence of sterility,—in all these cases the magistrates, whom we shall appoint as the highest and most distinguished,1 shall consider how to deal with the excess or deficiency in families, and contrive means as best they can to secure that the 5,040 households shall remain unaltered. There are many contrivances possible : where the fertility is great, there are methods of inhibition, and contrariwise there are methods of encouraging and stimulating the birth-rate, by means of honours and dishonours, and by admonitions addressed by the old to the young, which are capable in all ways of producing the required effect. Moreover, as a final step,—in case we are in absolute desperation about the unequal condition of our 5,040 households, and are faced with a superabundance of citizens, owing to the mutual affection of those who cohabit with one another, which drives us to despair,—there still remains that ancient device which we have often mentioned, namely, the sending forth, in friendly wise from a friendly nation, of colonies consisting of such people as are deemed suitable. On the other hand, should the State ever be attacked by a deluging wave of disease or ruinous wars, and the houses fall much below the appointed number through bereavements, we ought not, of our own free will, to introduce new citizens trained with a bastard training —but “ necessity ” (as the proverb runs) “ not even God himself can compel.” 2
* A dictum of Simonides; cp. Protag. 345 B; Laws 818 A ff.
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Taur’ ovv 8rj tov vvv Xeyopevov Xoyov rjpiv <f)Mpev Trapaiveiv, XeyovTa^tl irdvTMV avbpGsv apiaTOi, ttjv opLOioTTjTa Kal laoTTjTa Kal to TavTov Kal opoXoyov-pevov TipMVTes KaTa (jivcriv prj avieTe KaTa Te apid-B pov Kal iratrav bvvapiv ttjv tmv /caX&v Kaya0MV ttpaypaTMV’ Kal brj Kal vvv tov dpiPpov pev irpMrov 3ia fliov iravTos (jivXd^aTe tov elprjpevov, evra to tt]S ovatas vtyos re Kal peyeOos, o to trpMTov * r a r	vx> /	« zj
eveLfiaaue pL&rpLov ov, p/r) aripaayre rep re oweLavai, Kal tm TTMXelv irpos aXXijXovs' ovtg yap 6 vetpas KXrjpos1 mv Peos vpiv gvppaxos, ovtg 6 vopo-Pcttjs* vvv yap 8?} irpMTOv tm aTreidovvTi vopos TtpocTTaTTet, TrpoeiTTMV cttI tovtois KXrjpovaOai C tov edeXovTa rj pt) KXrjpovaOai, w? irpdyrov p^ev ti;? 7779 tepas over?)? tow iravTcov uea)v, ecra tepecov re tca\ iepetow euyas iroLrjaopLevoyv cttl tols irpcoro^ OvpaaL Kal ^evTepoa Kal	^P^v, tov TTpcd-
pevov rj diroZopevov mv eXax^v oIkott^mv rj yrjire^MV Ta errl tovtov irpeirovTa Tracrxetv irdOTj. ypatyavTes S’ ev rots lepols OrjaovaL KVirapi,TTLva<; pvrjpas els tov eirei/ra Xpov°v KaTayeypappevas’ TTpOS TOVTOLS 3’ CTt (jivXaKTIjpia TOVTMV, 07TMS d,V p ylyvrjTai, KaTaaTTjaovaLV ev TavTrj tmv dpx&v T)Ti<; av o^vrarov opav oofey, w ac irapa ravra eKaerTOTe TrapayMyal ytyvopevat prj XavOdvMtriv avT0vs, aXXd KoXd^Mcrt tov airetPovvTa apa vop<p Kal tm 0gm. oaov yap Stj to vvv errcTaTTopevov dyaOov ov Tvyxdvei Trdcrats Tais ireidopevais
1 nKripos MSS.: Klepov MSS. marg., Zur., vulg.
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Let us then suppose that our present discourse gives the following advice :—My most excellent friends, be not slack to pay honour, as Nature ordains, to similarity and equality and identity and congruity in respect of number and of every influence productive of things fair and good. Above all, now, in the first place, guard throughout your lives the number stated ; in the next place, dishonour not the due measure of the height and magnitude of your substance, as originally apportioned, by buying and selling one to another: otherwise, neither will the apportioning Lot,1 which is divine, fight on your side, nor will the lawgiver : for now, in the first place, the law lays on the disobedient this injunction:— since it has given warning that whoso wills should take or refuse an allotment on the understanding that, first, the land is sacred to all the gods, and further, that prayers shall be made at the first, second, and third sacrifices by the priests and priestesses,—therefore the man who buys or sells the house-plot or land-plot allotted to him must suffer the penalty attached to this sin. The officials shall inscribe on tablets of cypress-wood written records for future reference, and shall place them in the shrines; furthermore, they shall place the charge of the execution of these matters in the hands of that magistrate who is deemed to be most keen of vision, in order that all breaches of these rules may be brought to then* notice, and they may punish the man who disobeys both the law and the god. How great a blessing the ordinance now described—when the appropriate organisation accompanies it—proves
1 The lot was supposed to record the verdict of God (cp. 690 G, and Acts i. 26),—hence its sanctity.
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irbXearL Tyv etropevyv KaTacrKevyv TrpocrXaftbv, Kara Tyv iraXacdv irapoLplav ouSels elaeTal ttotc /caKo<; wv aXX’ epireipos re Kai CTrieLKys edeac E yevopevos’ \pypaTL(rpb<i yap ovt cvclttl (Ttjibdpa ev Ty Totavry KaTaaKevy, ^vveireTat Te avTy pybe 8ecv py& egeivai 'XpypaTL^e<T0aL twv aveXev0epwv 'XpyparLcrpwv py8evi py8eva, kcl0' ocrov €7r-opet&tTTOs Xeyopevy jBavavata y0o$ diroTpeireL eXev0epov, py8e to Trapairav dfpovv etc twv tolovtwv j-vXXeyeiv ^pypaTa. irpos tovtols 3' 742 €tl vopos erreTcu, ttclctl tovtols, py8' e^eivat %pv~
crov py8e apyvpov KeKTycr0aL py8eva pybevi, L$LWTy, vopiopa 8’ eveKa aXXayrps T-fy; Ka0' rjpepav, rjv &r)pi,ovpyoL<; Te aXXdTTeaOai cr^e^bv avayKaiov, Kac Traalv biroaoi^ 1 \pela twv toiovtwv pia0ov<} pta0WToi^, bovXoviKai eiroLKois;, diroTlveLv. wv eveKa t^apev to vopiapa KTipreov avTov; pev evTLpov, tols 8e aWois dv0pw7roL<$ dboKtpov. kolvov 3’ 'QXXrpHKov vbptapa eveKa Te aTpaTeLwv Kai airo&ripLwv €L<? tou? dXXovf dv0pwirovs, otov •npeerfteLwv rj Kat tlvo<j avayKata<; aXXT]<; Ty ttoXci KT)pvKeia<;, eKirepireLv TLva dv 8ey, tovtwv %apiv avdyKJ) eKaaTOTe KeKTY](T0aL Ty ir6Xei vbpLapa B RWyvLKov. l^LWTy 3’ dv apa iroTe dvdyKy tl<;
ycyvyTaL airooypeLv, irapepevos pev rov? ap%pvTa$ diro^ypeLTw, vbpiapa 3e dv Tro0ev e^wv ^cvlkov OLKa8e a^LKyTaL irepLyevopevov, Ty jroXeL avTO KaTaflaXXeTw irpos Xbyov diroXapfiavwv to eirt,-
1 iiriffois Ast: 6ir6<rav MSS.
1 The proverb was, perhaps, ouSels Hireipos etatrai,—like experientia docet.
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to all the States that obey it—that is a thing which, as the old proverb1 says, none that is evil shall know, but only he that has become experienced and practised in virtuous habits. For in the organisation described there exists no excess of moneymaking, and it involves the condition that no facility should or can be given to anyone to make money by means of any illiberal trade,—inasmuch as what is called contemptible vulgarity perverts a liberal character,—and also that no one should ever claim to heap up riches from any such source. Furthermore, upon all this there follows also a law which forbids any private person to possess any gold or silver, only coin for purposes of such daily exchange as it is almost necessary for craftsmen 2 to make use of, and all who need such things in paying wages to hirelings, whether slaves or immigrants. For these reasons we say that our people should possess coined money which is legal tender among themselves, but valueless elsewhere. As regards the universal Hellenic coinage,—for the sake of expeditions and foreign visits, as well as of embassies or any other missions necessary for the State, if there be need to send someone abroad,—for such objects as these it is necessary that the State should always possess Hellenic money. If a private citizen ever finds himself obliged to go abroad,3 he may do so, after first getting leave from the magistrates ; and should he come home with any surplus of foreign money, he shall deposit it with the State, and take for it an
2 They require coined money for their business dealings with one another: cp. Rep. 371 B ff.
3 Cp. 950 D ff.
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X&>pbov' I8iovpevo<; 8' dv Ti? (^aLvyrai, Bypoaiov re ybyvecrdco Kal 6 ^vvebBax; /cal py (fapdfov apa /cal 6veb8ei perd rov ayayovro; €vo%o<; earw, Kal fyipba TTpo? tovtov; py eXarrovi tov ^cvikov C KopLcrOevTos vopicr paros.	yapovvra Be Kal
CKBbBovra ptfr' ovv BbBovai pyre Bex^aOat irpoiKa to Ttapairav pyB' tjvtivovv, pyBe vopbapa TrapaKaranOeadai orcp pr) Ti? Triarevei, prjBe Bavei^eiv eirl tokw, w? e^bv py aTroBbBbvab to rrapaTrav tw Baveiaapevcp prjre tokov pyre K€<j)dXaiov.
Tavra 8’ on fteXrKrrd ecm ttoXci eiuv/fav-para eTmrjBeveiv, w8e dv n$ (tkottwv opOw; dv D avra BiaKpivoi, CTravaf/ieptiJv ei? ttjv dpx^v del Kab ryv /BovXTpnv. eon By tov vovv e^ovros rroXbTbKov fiovX,'Y)cTb<;, <f)apev, ov^ rp/rrep dv ob rroXXob (f>ab€v, 8ecv /SovXeaOab rov aya6bv vopoOerpv w? peylcrT'qv re elvab ryv rrbXbv Tj vowv ev vopoderob Kal on paXbcrra rcXovaiav, KeKTypev'qv 8' av xpvada Kal dpyvpba Kal Kara yfjv Kab Kara OaXarrav ap^ovaav orb irXevGTajv TtpoaOebev 8' dv Kal w? apbcrTTp/ 8ebv (BovXecrOai ryv TroXbv eivai Kal w? eoBabpovearaTTiv rov ye E bpdw1; vopoderovvra. rovnov 8e rd pev 8vvara can ylyveaOai, rd 8e ov 8vvard’ rd pev o^v 8vvard ftovXoir dv o BiaKoapwv, ra 8e py 8vvard ovr dv ffovXobTo par ala; /3ovXyaei<; ovr dv eirixebpoi. ax^bv pev yap ev8aipova<; apa Kal dyadov; avayKi) ylyveadab' tovto pev ovv
1 i,e. if the citizens are to be happy they must be good. In what follows it is shown that good men cannot be very
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equivalent in home coinage; but should anyone be found out keeping it for himself, the money shall be confiscated, and the man who is privy to it and fails to inform, together with the man who has imported it, shall be liable to cursing and reproach and, in addition, to a fine not less than the amount of the foreign money brought in. In marrying or giving in marriage, no one shall give or receive any dowry at all. No one shall deposit money with anyone he does not trust, nor lend at interest, since it is permissible for the borrower to refuse entirely to pay back either interest or principal.
That these are the best rules for a State to observe in practice, one would perceive rightly if one viewed them in relation to the primary intention. The intention of the judicious statesman is, we say, not at all the intention which the majority would ascribe to him; they would say that the good lawgiver should desire that the State, for which he is benevolently legislating, should be as large and as rich as possible, possessed of silver and gold, and bearing rule over as many people as possible both by land and sea; and they would add that he should desire the State to be as good and as happy as possible, if he is a true legislator. Of these objects some are possible of attainment, some impossible; such as are possible the organiser of the State will desire; the impossible he will neither vainly desire nor attempt. That happiness and goodness should go together is well-nigh inevitable,1 so he will desire the people to be both good and
rich nor very rich men good, therefore also the very rich cannot be happy.
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ftovXovr av* ttXov(tlov^ b av crc^oZpa Kal aya-0ov<; aZvvaTov, ov? ye Zy ttXov<tlov<j ol ttoXXoI KaraXeyovai- Xeyovcr i Ze tov^ KeKTypevov^ ev oXLyois tg>v dvOpwiTCDv irXelaTov voplapaTo? dip a 743 KTypaTa, a Kal /ca/co^ tc? KeKTyT av. el Z’ eari
tovto ovtcos eyov, ovk av eycoye avTov? ttotc avy-Xcopolyv tov ttXovctiov evZalpova ttj aXydeia yiyveaOac py Kal dyadov ovTa. ayadov Ze ovtcl ZtfufrepovTcos Kal ttXovctiov eivac Zia^>epovTo><; dZv-vaTov. tl Zy ; (j>aL7) tcs avia-cos. otl, <f>aipev av, rj Te ck ZiKalov Kal uZIkov KTyais ttXcov y Zi/rrXa-<TLa cart t?}? Zk tov ZiKalov povov, Ta tc dvaXco-paTa pyTe KaXoss pyTe alcr'^pw^ edeXovTa dvaXlcr-Keadat tcov KaXwv Kal eZ? KaXa eOeXovTcav ZairavacrOai ZbirXacLfp eXaTTOva. ovkovv ttotc B av tmv Zk ZtTrXacTLcov pev KTypaTcov, yplcrecov Ze
avaXcopaTcov o tcl evavrta tovtcov TrpaTTcov yevoLT av TrXovcj'KOTepo’i. €cttl Ze o pev dya0o<; tovtcov, 6 Ze ov kuko^, OTav y <j)eiZct)X6<r <OTav Ze py (j>€LZcoX6<i,> 1 totc Zy ttotc Kal irdyKaKos' dya0o<i Ze, OTrep elpyTac to, vvv, ovZeTTOTe' 6 pev ydp ZucaLow Kal aZiKcos Xapfidvcov Kal pyTe ZiKalcos pyTe aZiKw^ avdXLcrKcov ttXovgios [oTav Kal </>€LZ(i)Xos y]’2 6 8e TrayKaKo? co? Ta TroXXa wv C aacoTO? paXa TTevy'v 6 3e dvaXlcrKmv Te eZ? Ta
KaXa Kal KTcopevos Zk t&v ZLKaicov povov ovt av Zia^epcov ttXovtg) paZtco^ av ttotc yevovro ovZ' av
1	(orav /d,	6s,y I add, and write 3-h tots for 66 srort
of MSS.
2	[ora? . . . p] bracketed by Susemihl, Schanz.
1 e.g. A (a good man) gains (justly) £300, of which he
spends £100 on necessaries and £100 on noble objects, leaving 374
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happy; but it is impossible for them to be at once both good and excessively rich—rich at least as most men count riches; for they reckon as rich those who possess, in a rare degree, goods worth a vast deal of money, and these even a wicked man might possess. And since this is so, I would never concede to them that the rich man is really happy if he is not also good ; while, if a man is superlatively good, it is impossible that he should be also superlatively rich. “ Why so ?” it may be asked. Because, we would reply, the gain derived from both right and wrong is more than double that from right alone, whereas the expenditure of those who refuse to spend either nobly or ignobly is only one-half the expenditure of those who are noble and like spending on noble objects; consequently, the wealth of men who double their gains and halve their expenditure will never be exceeded by the men whose procedure in both respects is just the opposite.1 Now of these men, the one is good, and the other not bad, so long as he is niggardly, but utterly bad when he is not niggardly, and (as we have just said) at no time good. For while the one man, since he takes both justly and unjustly and spends neither justly nor unjustly, is rich (and the utterly bad man, being lavish as a rule, is very poor),—the other man, who spends on noble objects, and gains by just means only, is never likely to become either superlatively him a balance of £100. B (a not-good man) gains (justly and unjustly) £600. of which he spends £100 on necessaries, and nothing on noble objects, leaving him a balance of £500. The third type( C) is worse than B because he not only gains but also spends wrongly. Type A shows how the good man is neither very rich nor very poor,—B, how the bad man may be very rich,—C, how the bad may be very poor.
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(rpobpa,' Trev'qs. ware 6 X070? r/piv opdos, co? ovk eicriv 01 TrapirXovaiob ayaOoi’ el 8e prj ayadol, ov8e evSatynove?.
Hpiv Se r) twv vopwv v'rroOecri^ evTavPa eJ^Xeirev, ottco? go? ev8aipove<TTaTOb eaovTab Kai OTb paXiaTa aXXijXois ([iiXoi’ elev 8e ovk av ttotg^ TroXbrab (frlXoi, oirov TroXXai pev 8iKai ev aXXrjXobs elev, iroXXai Se a8iKbai, aXX’ ottov co? D OTb apiKporarab Kai oXiyicTai. Xeyopev 8tj pTjTe Xpvcrov eivai 8eiv /x^re apyvpov ev tt) iroXei, p^T av xpr)paricrp,ov ttoXvv 81a ftavavaba<; Kai tokwv pp8e j3o<rKYjpaTwv aiaxp^ov, aXX ova yew pyia BbScoai Kai </>epei, Kai tovtcov OTrocra p,T) ^op,evov avayKacrei ap^eXeiv mv eveKa 7T6([)vk6 Ta XPypaTa, TavTa 8. earl	Kai awpia, a
yv/ivaaTucfy Kai rfj<i a\Xy<; irab8eia<; ovk iroTe yevoiTo a^ia Xoyov, 810 8tj XP'PP’O.'^^v eTTbixeXebav ovx aira^ elprjKapiev &>? xpy reXevTalov Tbp,av' ovtcov yap Tpicov twv airavTiav jrepi a 7ra<; av3pivTros airov8a^ei, TeXevTaiov Kai TpbTov eaTiv rj twv xPW'UTtoV opQ&i a'irov8a^opiev'q airovirj, aaip^aTos 8e irepb pear], TrpitiTrj 8e 77 tt}? '^'U^?}?. Kai 8p Kai vvv yv 8be^epxope0a TroXbTelav, el pev Ta<j Tipa^j ovtg) TaTTeTab, opOS)<; vevopodeT'QTai' el Se Tt? twv irpoaTaTTopevwv avTofh vopwv crco^po-744 epirpoadev vyieiav ev Ty iroXei (fyaveLTai ttolwv Tipiav t) ttXovtov vyieiav Kai tov aw^po-veiv, ovk op0S)s ava^aveiTab TiOepevos. tovt ovv 8y TroXXaKb? eTTbcrypabveaPab XPV r^v vopoOeTTjv, Tt Te [BovXopab, Kal, ei poi ^vpfialveb tovto rj Kai
1 Cd. 631 0, 697 B, 728 E.
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rich or extremely poor. Accordingly, what we have stated is true,—that the very rich are not good, and not being good, neither are they happy.
Now the fundamental purpose of our laws was this, — that the citizens should be as happy as possible, and in the highest degree united in mutual friendship. Friendly the citizens will never be where they have frequent legal actions with one another and frequent illegal acts, but rather where these are the fewest and least possible. We say that in the State there must be neither gold nor silver, nor must there be much money-making by means of vulgar trading or usury or the fattening of gelded beasts, but only such profit as farming offers and yields, and of this only so' much as will not drive a man by his money-making to neglect the objects for which money exists : these objects are the soul and the body, which without gymnastic and the other branches of education would never become things of value. Wherefore we have asserted (and that not once only)1 that the pursuit of money is to be honoured last of all: of all the three objects which concern every man, the concern for money, rightly directed, comes third and last; that for the body comes second ; and that for the soul, first. Accordingly, if it prescribes its honours in this order, the polity which we are describing has its laws correctly laid down ; but if any of the laws therein enacted shall evidently make health of more honour in the State than temperance, or wealth than health and temperance, it will quite clearly be a wrong enactment. Thus the lawgiver must ofttimes put this question to himself—“ What is it that I intend?” and, “Am I
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airoTvyxdvo) rov (tkottov* Kal ovtcd rd% av law €K Trp vopoOecda? ainos re eK^alvoL Kal tovs aXXous airaXXaTTOb, KaT aXXov 8e Tpoirov ov8* av GVa 7TOT6.
O 8y Xa^cvvKeKTycrtfco, <j)ap,ev, tov KXypov eiTL tovtovj oc<; eipyKap,ev. yv p,ev 8y KaXov Kal TaXXa baa iravT fyovTa eva eKaaTov eXOelv eZs Tip> airoiKlav errebSy 8e ov SvvaTov, aXX’ 6 p,ev
TrXetCD KeKTrjp,evo<; acfib^eTai xpyp,a'rci> o 5* eXaTTova, c By iroXXwv eveKa t&v tc KaTa iroXbv Kaipcov caoTi]To<; eveKa Tbp/ypiaTa dvbaa yeveadai, iv^ apxai> Te Kal eiafyopal BbavepbcavTab KaTa 1 Tyv TW a&as €KdaT0^ Tbpbyv, p,rj KaT apeTTjV fiovov Tyv Te irpoyovmv^ Kal Tyv avTov, p,y%e KaTa awpd-tg>z/ tor^u? Kat, evpxipfybas, aXXa Kal KaTa ttXovtov Xpycriv Kal~ irevla^, Ta<; rtp,d<; Te Kal apxd<! &>? LaabTaTa^ to) avbarp ^vp^p^eTptp de airoXapb^dvovTe^
^l,c^(l)^Pa)i,Ta'1'^ tovto)v xdpbv TeTTapa preyedei Tys ovabas Tbp,yp,aTa irobebcrOaL xped)v, irpcoTov? /cab SevTepovs Kai TpbTovs Kal TerdpTovs, y tlulv aXXobs 7rpo<Tayopevop>evov$ ovop-aacv, OTav Te p,evwaiv ev Ttp avTa> TLp,yp,aTi Kal OTav irXovcrb-(OTepot ck irevyTcov Kal ck irXovaleov irevyTes yLyvop,evoi peTa^abvataLv eb^ to itpoayKOv eKaaTOL eavTObdb Tbpypia.
a ToSe 8’ eirl tovtoi^ av vop,ov axypa eytoy av TiOebyv co? eiropevov. ydp ev iroXei irov, <f)apev, ^ry tov p,eyb<TTov vocryp,aTos ov pbede^-ovay^ b SiaaTatrbv y aTaabv opOoTepov av eiy KeKXytrOai, p>yTe irevbav Tyv X0^^^ evelvai
1 8«are>«vTat Kara: nal Siaiopcd MSS. (Ast brackets Ipxai . A . TXjUT/r)
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succeeding in this, or am I wide of the mark ? ” In this way he might, perhaps, get through the task of legislation himself, and save others the trouble of it; but in no other way could he ever possibly do so.
The man who has received an allotment shall hold it, as we say, on the terms stated. It would indeed have been a splendid thing if each person, on entering the colony, had had all else equal as well. Since this, however, is impossible, and one man will arrive with more money and another with less, it is necessary for many reasons, and for the sake of equalising chances in public life, that there should be unequal valuations, in order that offices and contributions may be assigned in accordance with the assessed valuation in each case,—being framed not in proportion only to the moral excellence of a man’s ancestors or of himself, nor to his bodily strength and comeliness, but in proportion also to his wealth or poverty,—so that by a rule of symmetrical inequality1 they may receive offices and honours as equally as possible, and may have no quarrelling. For these reasons we must make four classes, graded by size of property, and called first, second, third and fourth (or by some other names), alike when the individuals remain in the same class and when, through a change from poverty to wealth or from wealth to poverty, they pass over each to that class to which he belongs.
The kind of law that I would enact as proper to follow next after the foregoing would be this: It is, as we assert, necessary in a State which is to avoid that greatest of plagues, which is better termed disruption than dissension,2 that none of its citizens should
1 i.e. of proportional distribution: cp. 757 Aff. for “political,” as distinct from “arithmetical,” equality.
’ Or “class discord.”
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Tvapa Ticrt rwv ttoXitwv pr^T av ttXovtov, MS apipOTepcov tlktovtwv ravra ap^oTepa' vvv ovv opov Set tovtmv exarepov tov vopotfeTyv (f>pa^€tv. ecrro) Stj Ttevlas pev opos y tov KXrjpov E	/	/	X A >f	> £ \	/
Ttp/q, ov oei peveiv Kai, ov apymv ovoeis ovoevi iroTe TrepioylreTai eXaTTM yiyvopevov, tmv tc clXXmv KaTa ravra ovSet? ocrrt? (fyiXoTipos eir’ apeTp. peTpov Se avTov Oepevos 6 vopo0eTT]s biTrXaa'iov edaet tovtov KTacrOat Kal TpiTTXaaiov Kal p^xpi TeTpairXacrlov TrXelova S’ av Tt? Kiaiai tovtmv evpiov r/ 8o06ptcov irodev rj Xpv)-paTicrdpevos t) tlvl tv^t) TOiavTy KTTjcrdpevos 745 aXXr] to, Trepiyiyvdpeva tov peTpov, tt] ttoXcl av avTa Kal tov? Trjv ttoXiv e^ovai 0eoL<s airoveptov evboKipos tg Kal a^pios av e'lrp edv Se ti? d/reiOr) tovtw tu> vopw, <f>aveb pev 6 ^ovXopevo^ eirl tols TjpLcrecriv, o Se o^Xcov aXXo ToaovTov pepos d/jroTbaeL Tfjs avTov KTijcrecos, to, S’ ^piaea tow 0ewv. 77 Se ktt)gls X<opls tov KXtfpov vravTcov tv da a ev T<p (fravepcp yeypd(f>0tt> Trapa <f>vXa^iv apxpvcriv, ols dv 6 vopos irpoaTa^p, otvcos av al B ^Ikol irepi irdvTcov ocra1 els XptfpaTa padial
Te coat Kal a^odpa cra^ecs.
To S?7 peTOL TOVTO, TVpWTOV p€V TTJV TToXlV IdpvaOaL Set t^s xp)pas otl paXtcvTa ev peatp, Kal TaKXa oaa ttpocrfyopa TtoXei tow virapYovTorv e^ovra tottov etcXe^a^evov, a voycraL re teat ei/rrew ovBev xa^'e'n‘ov' P^d, Se Tavra peprj dcoSeKa &l-eXecrOaL, Oepevov ‘Ecrrta? TTpwTov Kal Aids Kal ’AOrjvds lepdv, aKpoivoXiv ovopd^ovTa, kvkXov
1 S<ra Stephens, Schanz : Sirai MSS.
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be in a condition of either painful poverty or wealth, since both these conditions produce both these results; consequently the lawgiver must now declare a limit for both these conditions. The limit of poverty shall be the value of the allotment: this must remain fixed, and its diminution in any particular instance no magistrate should overlook, nor any other citizen who aspires to goodness. And having set this as the (inferior) limit, the lawgiver shall allow a man to possess twice this amount, or three times, or four times. Should anyone acquire more than this— whether by discovery or gift or money-making, or through gaining a sum exceeding the due measure by some other such piece of luck,—if he makes the surplus over to the State and the gods who keep the State, he shall be well-esteemed and free from penalty. But if anyone disobeys this law, whoso wishes may get half by laying information, and the man that is convicted shall pay out an equal share of his own property, and the half shall go to the gods. All the property of every man over and above his allotment shall be publicly written out and be in the keeping of the magistrates appointed by law, so that legal rights pertaining to all matters of property may be easy to decide and perfectly clear.
In the next place, the lawgiver must first plant his city as nearly as possible in the centre of the country, choosing a spot which has all the other conveniences also which a city requires, and which it is easy enough to perceive and specify. After this, he must divide off twelve portions of land,—when he has first set apart a sacred glebe for Hestia, Zeus and Athene, to which he shall give the name “acropolis” and circle it round with a ring-wall;
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C irepi/3dXXovra, a<$ ov rd SwSeKa pepy repvetv ryv re irbXiv avryv Kal iraaav ryv y^wpav. taa Se SeZ yiyveadai rd SwSeKa pepy rw rd pev ayaOfjs yys eivai apiKpa, rd Se \eipovos peii^w. KXypovs Se SteXeZp rerrapaKovra Kal irevraKia-'XiXiovs, rovrwv re av Sl%a repeiv eKaarov Kal gvyKXypwaat Svo rpypara, rov r eyyvs Kal rov irbppw pere^ovra eKaarore'1 rb irpos ry irbXei pepos rw irpos rois ea^drois [el? /cX?)pos] 2 Kal ro Sevrepov airb iroXews rw dir ea^arwv Sevrepw, D Kal raXXa ovrw irdvra. py^avaaOai Se Kal ev rots Siva rpypaai rb vvv Sy Xeybpevov (bavXbry-ros re <irepi> ° Kai aperys %wpas, eiraviaovpevovs rw irXyOei re Kal bXiyoryri rys Stavopys. veipai 4 Se Sei Kal rovs av.Spas SdSeKa pepy, ryv rys aXXys ovaias <d£iav> 5 eis laa on pdXicrra rd ScbSexa pepy avvra^dpevov, diroypafyys iravrajv yevopevys' Kal Sy Kal rb perd rovro ScoSeKa Oeois ScoSeKa KXypovs Oevras eirovopdaai Kal Kadieptbcrai rb Xaybv pepos eKaanp tw deep, Kal E tfrvXyv avryv eirovopdaai' repveiv Se av Kal rd ScoSexa rys irbXetos rpypara rbv avrov rpbirov ovirep Kal ryv dXXyv ^(bpav Sievepov' Kal Svo vepeaOai eKaarov oiKyaeis, ryv re eyyvs rov peaov Kal ryv rd>v eayanov Kal ryv pev
Z	tf	/-X	u	'
KaroiKiaiv ovrw reXos ey^eiv.
'Fivvoeiv Se ypas rb roiovS’ earl ^pedv ck iravrbs rpbirov, a>s rd vvv elpypeva irdvra ovk av irore eis rotovrovs Kaipovs ^vpireaot, ware
1 cKiffrore Schanz : eKdrepov MSS. a [els kXtjpos] bracketed by Peipers, Schanz. 8 <»e'pt> I add here (Schanz after %<ipas).
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starting from this he must divide up both the city itself and all the country into the twelve portions. The twelve portions must be equalised by making those consisting of good land small, and those of inferior land larger. He must mark off 5,040 allotments, and each of these he must cut in two and join two pieces to form each several allotment, so that each contains a near piece and a distant piece,—joining the piece next the city with the piece furthest off, the second nearest with the second furthest, and so on with all the rest.1 And in dealing with these separate portions, they must employ the device we mentioned a moment ago, about poor land and good, and secure equality by making the assigned portions of larger or smaller size. And he must divide the citizens also into twelve parts, making all the twelve parts as equal as possible in respect of the value of the rest of their property, after a census has been made of all. After this they must also appoint twelve allotments for the twelve gods, and name and consecrate the portion allotted to each god, giving it the name of “ phyle.” 2 And they must also divide the twelve sections of the city in the same mannei' as they divided the rest of the country; and each citizen must take as his share two dwellings, one near the centre of the country the other near the outskirts. Thus the settlement shall be completed.
But we must by all means notice this,—that all the arrangements now described will never be likely to meet with such favourable conditions that the
1 Cp. 776 A.	* * i.e. “tribe.”
4 ve'ip.ai England: vetfxacrOai MSS.
•	I add.
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746 ^vp^pvab Kara, Xbyov ovrw i-vpLiravra yevbpLeva avbpas re ol pp bva^epavovcrL Tpv roiavrpv ^vvolkulv, dXX' viropevovaL ^ppp,ara re e^ovre^ ra/crd Kal perpLa 3ta (3lov iravTos Kal rralbwv r	a »	/	<z	\	»
yerecrec? a? eLppKapev eKacrroLS, Kat ^pvarov mepbpLevoL Kal erepwv wv bpXo<f 6 vopoOerps rrpoard^wv ea-rlv eK tovtwv twv vvv elpppbevwv, eri be 'xwpas re KaL acrreos, co? eLppKe, ev peaw riva<;1 re Kal ev kvkXw olKpcreis, rrdvrp a^ebbv otov bveLpara Xeywv p rrXdrrwv KaGarrep ck B KYjpov riva ttoXlv Kal iroXlras. e\eL bp rd roiavra ov /cax&s rtvd rporrov elpppeva, ^pp 8’ erravaXap^dveLV Trpbs avrov rd rotate. rraXiv apa Tjp.Lv b vopoGerwv <f>pd^€L robe’ ’Er tovtocs to?? Xoyot?, w <})lXol, p/rjb' avrov SoKecre p,e XeXrjGevat rb vvv XeyopLevov, cos aXyGy bie^epyeral riva rpoTfov aXXa yap ev eKaaroLf rwv peXXov-rwv ecreadaL ^LKatbraTov dlp,at, robe ecvac, rbv rb Trapa^ecypLa betKvvvra, otov 8cl to eiTL^ecpovpLevov ylyveadac, pvrfiev diroXetTreiv rwv KaXXlarwv re Kal dXijOeandrwv’ w be dbvvarov tl ^vpL^alveL C tovtwv ylyveadai, tovto pLev avrb eKKXlvew Kal p,T) irparreLv, o tl be tovtov twv Xolttwv eyyvrara ecrTL Kal ^vyyevecrrarov e(f>v rwv trpoa'rjKovTwv rrpdrreiv, tovt avrb bLapLryxavaaGaL ottw<? dv ylyv'rjraL' rbv vopLoQeTrpv b' eaaaL reXos errL0eLvaL ttj povMjaec, yevofjbevov oe tovtov, tot rjor) icoivfj pLer €K€LVOV (TKOTTCLV 6 TL T€ ^VpL(f)epeL TWV €LpT)-pLevwv Kal tl Trpbaavre<i eLprpraL r^ vopLoO ear las' rb yap bpLoXoyovpLevov avrb avrtp bet irov Travra'^rj
1 ii> rtvas: juetfJrTjTds MSS., edd.
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whole programme can be carried out according to plan. This requires Wiat the citizens will raise no objection to such a mode of living together, and will tolerate being restricted for life to fixed and limited amounts of property and to families such as we have stated, and being deprived of gold and of the other things which the lawgiver is clearly obliged by our regulations to forbid, and will submit also to the arrangements he has defined for country and city, with the dwellings set in the centre and round the circumference,—almost as if he .were telling nothing but dreams, or moulding, so to say, a city and citizens out of wax. These criticisms are not altogether unfair, and the lawgiver should reconsider the points that follow. So he that is legislating speaks to us again in this wise : “ Do not suppose, my friends, that 1 in these my discourses fail to observe the truth of what is now set out in this criticism. But in dealing with all schemes for the future, the fairest plan, I think, is this—that the person who exhibits the pattern on which the undertaking is to be modelled should omit no detail of perfect beauty and truth; but where any of them is impossible of realisation, that particular detail he should omit and leave unexecuted, but contrive to execute instead whatever of the remaining details comes nearest to this and is by nature most closely akin to the right procedure ; and he should allow the lawgiver to express his ideal completely; and when this is done, then and then only should they both consult together as to how far their proposals are expedient and how much of the legislation is impracticable. For the constructor of even the most trivial object, if he is to be
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Kal Ta T0UT04?
airepya^eaOai Kai tov tov tfraoXoTaTov biypiovpybv D afyov eaopevov Xoyov.
,Nvi/ tout* avTO TrpoOvprjTeov ibetv peTa ttjv Sogav tt/s twv 8w8efca pepwv biavopijs, to Tiva Tpoiroy [SyXou by Ta bdbeKa pepy t&v evTos aviov irXelcrras fypvTa biavopas] 1 Kal to, tovtols ^VVCTTOpeva Kai €K TOVTCOV yCWCOpeva, p&XPl TWV TerrapaKovTa Te Kal irevTaKicrxiXioiv 66ev ^paTpia^ xalbypovs Kal Kwpas, Kal irpbs ye Ta? iroXepiKas Ta^ec? Te Kal aycoyds, /cal cti vopla-paia Kal* per pa £ypa Te Kal vypa Kal aTaOpa’ E iravTa Tavia, eppeipa Te Kal aXXyXois avp^tova SeiTov ye vopov TarTeiv. irpbs be tovtols ouS’ CKeiva c/io/SqTea, beiaavTa Tyv bb^aaav dv yiyveaOai trpiKpoXoyiav, av tis irpoaTaTTy iravTa aKe^ ^(^VTaiy prj^ev apeTpov avr&v 747 eav eivai, Kai kolvw Xoyw vopiaavTa irpo^j iravTa elvai xp'qaipov^ Ta? twv apiOpwv 8iavopa<; Kal iroiKiXaei^, baa Te avTol ev eavToi? TroiKiXXovTai Kal oaa^ ev prjKeai Kal ev ^dOeai TroiKiXpaTa, Kal bb Kai ev <})0oyyoi<; Kal Kivrprecri Tais t€ Kara ttjv evOuiropiav ttjs avw Kal koto) tfiopds Kal ttjs kvkXw 7repi(/>opds' irpos yap TavTa TravTa bei fiXeyfravTa tov ye vopoOeT^v TcpocTaTTeiv to is TroXirais Ttaaiv els bvvapiv tovtgjv pr) airoXel-B ireadai Ttjs avvTa^ecos. irpos Te yap oucovoptav Kal TTpbs iroXiTelav Kal irpos Ta? Te^yas Tracras ev ovdev ovtw Svvapiv exei iratbeiov padypa peydXrjv, co? rj irepi tovs aptOpovs biaTpi^rj’ to be peyitrrov, oti tov vvaTa^ovTa Kal apaOrj (fivoei eyeipei Kai evpaOr) Kai pvrjpova Kal ayxivovv
1 [877Aov . . . ataroMs] I bracket (8i€A€?v 8e? Hermann). 386
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of any merit, must make it in all points consistent with itself.”
So now we must endeavour to discern—after we have decided on our division into twelve parts—in what fashion the divisions that come next to these and are the offspring of these, up to the ultimate figure, 5,040, (determining as they do, the phratries and demes1 and villages, as well as the military companies and platoons, and also the coinage-system, dry and liquid measures, and weights),—how, I say, all these numerations are to be fixed by the law so as to be of the right size and consistent one with another. Moreover, he should not hesitate, through fear of what might appear to be peddling detail, to prescribe that, of all the utensils which the citizens may possess, none shall be allowed to be of undue size. He must recognise it as a universal rule that the divisions and variations of numbers are applicable to all purposes—both to their own arithmetical variations and to the geometrical variations of surfaces and solids, and also to those of sounds, and of motions, whether in a straight line up and down or circular.2 The lawgiver must keep all these in view and charge all the citizens to hold fast, so far as they can, to this organised numerical system. For in relation to economics, to politics and to all the arts, no single branch of educational science possesses so great an influence as the study of numbers : its chief advantage is that it wakes up the man who is by nature drowsy and slow of wit, and makes him quick
1 “Phratries” and “demes” were sub-divisions of the “ phyle” or tribe.
2 i.e. the laws of arithmetic apply also to plane and solid geometry, acoustics, and kinetics.
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airepya^erai, irapa ttjv avrov (/>vcriv eiriStSbvra Oela r&xyrp ravra Si) rravra, eav pev aXXom vbpom re Kai eirirr)Sevpaaiv atpaipijrai rm rijv aveXevdepiav Kal (f>LXoxpi)parlav ck rwv tyvycbv 0 row peXXovrwv avra 'iKavum re Kai bvija-ipw;
Krrj<re<r0ai, KaXd rd iraiSevpara Kai irpocrrjKovra yt/yvotT av* cl oe p/r)9 ttjv tcaKov^evrjv av iravovpylav avrl trotyias direpyaadpevos XdOot, Ka6 direp Aly virr levs Kai <$>olviKa<; Kai iroXXa erepa aireipyaapeva yevi) vvv eanv ISeiv vtto rij$ rwv aXXcov eiririjSevparwv Kai Krrjpdrwv ave~ XevOeplas, eire rm vopoOerrp; avrom (fravXos av yevbpevos e^eipydaaro rd rotavra, eire ^aXeirij rv%i} irpocrireaovaa, eire Kai (frvcrm aXXij rm D roiavrrj. Kai ydp; w MeytXXe re Kai KXeivla, pi)Se rovf)' i)pcm Xavdaverw irepi roircov, am (pvaei1 2 eicriv aXXot tivc? Siacfiepovres dXXmv roirdiv irpbs rb yevvav dvOpdirovs dpelvovs Kai 'Xelpow dl<; ovk evavria vopoderyreov. ol pev ye irov, Sia irvevpara iravroia Kai Si elX^aem dXXoKorol r eicri Kai evalcrioi avrwv, ol Se Si vSara, ol Se Kal Si avriyv rijv eK rfy; yrj<? E rpo<f)i]v, avaSiSovaav ov pbvov rom adpaaiv apeivw Kal xeiPw> ra^ '^■v'X^ai^ ov% yrrov Svvapevrjv iravra rd roiavra epiroieiv, rovrcov S' av iravrcov peyiarov SiaQepoiev av rbiroi ydpa^t ev om Oeia rm eir'nrvoia Kal Saipovcov Xij^em eiev, tov<? del KaroiKi^opevovs 'iXerp Seybpevoi Kai »	/	A O V	if	A f
Tovvavnov. ous o ye vow e^cov vopovewpi
1 <pvffti: ovk MSS. (bracketed by Ast, Schanz)
2 ot>s Ast: oTs MSS.
1 Cp. Rep. 436 A.
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to learn, mindful and sharp-witted, progressing beyond his natural capacity by art divine. All these subjects of education will prove fair and fitting, provided that you can remove illiberality and avarice, by means of other laws and institutions, from the souls of those who are to acquire them adequately and to profit by them; otherwise you will find that you have unwittingly turned out a “ sharper,” as we call him, instead of a sage : examples of this we can see to-day in the effect produced on the Egyptians and Phoenicians1 and many other nations by the illiberal character of their property, and their other institutions,—whether these results are due to their having had a bad lawgiver, or to some adverse fortune that befell them, or else, possibly, to some natural disadvantage. For that, too, is a point, O Megillus and Clinias, which we must not fail to notice,—that some districts are naturally superior to others for the breeding of men of a good or bad type; and we must not conflict with this natural difference in our legislation. Some districts are ill-conditioned or well-conditioned owing to a variety of winds or to sunshine, others owing to their waters, others owing simply to the produce of the soil, which offers produce either good or bad for their bodies, and equally able to effect similar results in their souls as well. Of all these, those districts would be by far the best which have a kind of heavenly breeze, and where the portions of land are under the care of daemons,2 so that they receive those that come from time to time to settle there either graciously or ungraciously. These districts the judicious lawgiver will examine, so far as examination of such
» Cp. 745 D ad fin.
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e7rt(TK:€A/ra/z€Pos, co? av0pw7rov olov t* cctti (TKoirelv Ta rotavra, outgo irecpSiT av TtOevat tou? fo/zou?. o 8r) teal aol TTOi-preov, w KXezuta* Trpwrov Tpeirreov eiri ra totavra peWovTi ye KaToiKL^eiv X^pav.
ka. AXX’w ^ev€ '^Opvace, Xeyez? re Tray^aXco? e’/cot T€ outgo TroiyTeov,
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matters is possible for mere man; and he will try to frame his laws accordingly. And you too, Clinias, must adopt the same course; when you are proposing to colonize the country, you must attend to these matters first.
clin. Your discourse, Stranger, is most excellent, and I must do as you advise.
391
9
751	A©. ’AXXa prjv peTa ye iravia rd vvv elp?] pev a
cr^eBov av ap^wv elev <tol KaracrTdcrei<; tt) -iroXei.
KA. ’E^et yap ovv ovt®?.
A®. Avo etS?y- Tavia irepi iroXiTelas Kocrpov yiyvopeva Tvy^dvet, irpwiov pev Karacnda-eis ap%(ov re Kai ap£ovra>v, ocras re avias etvat oet Kal ipoirov ovTiva Kafhcrrapevas' eireiTa ovr co 8rj tov? vopovs Tais apyals eKdarais diro^oreov, Btf	S	9	\ e/	\ r/
ovcTTivas re av Kai, ocrovs Kai oiovs irpoGTjKOv av eKacrrais eirj. aptKpov Se eirtaxovTes irpo t^? alpeaecos eiTTGipev irpocryKovra Tiva Xoyov irepi avirjs p^Or/vai.
ka. Ttva tovtov ;
A®. TorSe. iravTi ttov ftyXov to toiovtov, otc peyaXov tt)s vopoOeadas ovtos epyov, tm 1 ttoXiv eS irapeaKevao’pevrjv apyas aveiriTrfieiov'; eiri-crTTjaat TO4<? ev Keipevois v6poi<j, ov povov ov8ev irXeov ev TeOevTwv, ovS’ ori yeX®9 av irdpiroXv^ 0 ^vp^a'ivoi, (T^e^ov Se fiXdftai Kal Xoiftai iroXv peyiCTai Tai<; iroXeat ylyvoiVT av e^ avrow.
ka. IIw? yap ov ;
A®. Tovto tolvvv vorjawpev aot irepi tt}<? vvv, o) (falXe, iroXtT€ia<? re Kai iroXems ^vp/Baivov opas yap otl irponov pev Set tov? opOws lovTa<; eirl Ta? twv ap^wv bwapevs ftdaavov tKavqv avTov? Te Kal yevos eKaaTtov ck irai^wv pexpL
1 t$ Schramm, Schanz: tov MSS.
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ath. Well then, after all that has now been said, you will next come, I suppose, to the task of appointing magistrates for your State.
clin. That is so.
ath. In this there are two branches of civic organisation involved,—first, the appointment of magistracies and magistrates, with the fixing of the right number required and the proper method of appointment; and next the assignment to each magistracy of such and so many laws as are in each case appropriate.1 But before we make our selection, let us pause for a moment, and make a statement concerning it of a pertinent kind.
clin. What statement is that ?
ath. It is this :—It is a fact clear to everyone that, the work of legislation being a great one, the placing of unfit officers in charge of well-framed laws in a well-equipped State not only robs those laws of all their value and gives rise to widespread ridicule, but is likely also to prove the most fertile source of damage and danger in such States.
clin. Undoubtedly.
ath. Let us then, my friend, mark this result in dealing now with your polity and State. You see that it is necessary, in the first place, that those who rightly undertake official functions should in every case have been fully tested—both themselves and their families—from their earliest years up to the
i Cp. 735 A.
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T779 aipeaews eivai, bebcoKOTas, eirewa ai> tovs peXXovTas atpjaeaOai redpa^eai [tc]1 ev ydeai D vopwv ev Treiraidevpevovs irpos to SvayepatvovTas tc , Kai airobexopevovs bpOdis Kpiveiv mat airo-Kptveiv Svvarovs yiyveaOai tovs a^iovs CKaTeptov. ravra 8e oi vecoaTi ^vveXrfXvOoTes ovTes Te aXXyXcov ayvanes, eri 8' aira^evToi, 7rw? dv ttotc bvvaivTO apepirrws Tas ap^ds aipeiaOat;
^XpSoV OVK dv TTOTC,
y A0. , AXXa yap dy&va irpocfjaaeis <$acriv> 2 oviravv dexeaOai, Kai 8r/ Kai aoi tovto vvv Kai, epoi TroirjTeov, eireiirep <rv piev 8y Tyv irbXiv virevTys Ttp KpTjTCiiv edvei irpodvpws KaToiKieiv oeKaTos avTos, d)s (pgs, Ta vvv, eya) S’ av aoi 752 i'vXXrjyl/'eaQai KaTa ttjv rrapovaav rjpiv Ta vvv fivdoXoyiav.' ovkovv 8y ttov Xeywv ye dv pivdov aKecfiaXov ckmv KaTaXiTroipu* rrXavcopievos ydp av aTTavTT] toiovtos wv aaopdtos (batvoiTO,
ka. JXpttTT €ipr)Kas, co ^eve.
A0. Ou p,ovov ye, aX\d Kai 8pd<ro) KaTtl ovvapiiv ovtcos.
KA. Tlavv pev ovv rroiwpev yirep kcil Xeyopev, A©. ''EaTai TavT, dv 6ebs e6eXr) koi yypcos erriKpaTOipev to ye toctovtov, B ka. ’AXA? cikos edeXetv.
A0. EZkos, ydp odv. erropevot 8e avTtp Xd-^(opev Kai Tode.
KA. To ttoiov ;
1	[tc] bracketed by Stallb., Hermann.
8	<.<t>a<riv> added from Schol. on Crat. 421 D.
1 Literally, “a contest does not at all admit excuses”}
i.e. once engaged in it, you cannot draw back.
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time of their selection; and, secondly, that those who are to be the selectors should have been reared in law-abiding habits, and be well trained for the task of rightly rejecting or accepting those candidates who deserve their approval or disapproval. Yet as regards this point, can we suppose that men who have but recently come together, with no knowledge of one another and with no training, could ever possibly select their officials in a faultless manner ?
clin. It is practically impossible.
ath. Yet,“ with the hand on the plough,” as they say, “there is no looking back.”1 And so it must be now with you and me ; for you, as you tell me,2 have given your pledge to the Cretan nation that you, with your nine colleagues, will devote yourself to the founding of that State ; and I, for my part, have promised to lend you aid in the course of our present imaginative sketch. And indeed I should be loth to leave our sketch headless ;3 for it would look entirely shapeless if it wandered about in that guise.
clin. I heartily approve of what you say, Stranger.
ath. And what is more, I shall act as I say to the best of my power.
clin. By all means let us do as we say.
ath. It shall be done, if God will and if we can thus far master our old age.
clin. Probably God will be willing.
ath. Probably he will; and with him as leader let us observe this also—
clin. What ?
8 702 B, 0.
8 Cp. Gorg. 505 D.
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A®, 'll? dv^peicos Kal irapaKeKiv&vvev pLevws ev Tft> vvv y iroXis ypdiv earai KarwKiapievy.
KA. Hept ri fiXeiraxv Kai iroi pidXiaTa avro eipyKas rd vvv ;
A®, 'fl? cvkoXgis Kal d<j)6/3a)<; direlpois avdpdai vopboOerovpLev, ottco? be^ovral irore tou? vvv re-6evra<? vopiovs. dyXov Se to ye roaovrov, co JLXeivia, iravrl a%edov Kal tco piy irdvv ao(f)d>, 0 to p,y paZiws ye avrov<; piyBevas irpoaBe^eaOai1 2 Kar ap’xas, ei oe p.eiveiav * irco<; roaovrov ^povov, ecos oi yevaapevot 7raZSe? tmv vopcov Kal ^vvrpa-<j>evre<; iKavws ^vvydeis re aviois yevopevoi rd>v dp'xcupeabGiv ry iroXei iraay Koivcovyaeiav* yevo-pbevov ye pdjv ov Xeyo/iev, evirep tlvI rpoirw Kal puriXavfi ycyvobTO op3d)^, ttoXXtjv eywye da(pd-Xeuav oipbab Kal perd tov Tore Trapovra %povov av yeveaOab tov pbelvac Tyv TrabZaywyyOe'icrav ovto) irdX.Lv.
D ka. vE^ei yovv Xoyov.
A®. Vi8tt>p,ev tolvvv irpo$ tovto ec iry Tiva iropov iKavov iropi^oipev av Kara ra^e. (pyp,l yap, w KXeivia, Kvwadovs ^prjvai twv oXXgjv Staciep6vTG><; Kpipraw p,y p>ovov d^oaidaaacrOaL irepl 7?}? )(d)pas y vvv KaToiKL^eiai, o-vvtovgx; 8’ eiripieXydyvai Ta? irpdrras ap^as eZ? Svvapnv, O7ra>? av GTwcriv co? aacpaxearaTa tau apbcrra. Ta? piev ovv aXXas Kal fipayyiepov epyov, vopio-E ^>vXa/ca? 3’ vpiiv3 irpdrrovs alpeicrOai dvayKaio-Tarov dirday airov^y.
1 TTpotrZi^effdai Stephens : irpotrZb-acrOai MSS.
2 p.ctveidi' Madvig, Schanz; p.elva.tp.iv MSS.
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ath. How bold and adventurous is the fashion in which we shall now have founded this State of ours.
clin. What is now specially in your mind, and what makes you say so ?
ath. The fact that we are legislating for inexperienced men without qualms or fears as to how they will accept the laws we have now enacted. Thus much at least is plain, Clinias, to almost every-one—even to the meanest intelligence—that they will not readily accept any of those laws at the start; but if those laws could remain unchanged until those who have imbibed them in infancy, and have been reared up in them and grown fully used to them, have taken part in elections to office in every department of State,—then, when this has been effected (if any means or method can be found to effect it rightly), we have, as I think, a strong security that, after this transitional period of disciplined adolescence, the State will remain firm.
clin. It is certainly reasonable to suppose so.
ath. Let us then consider whether we might succeed in providing an adequate means to this end on the following lines. For I declare, Clinias, that you Cnosians, above all other Cretans, not only ought to deal in no perfunctory manner with the soil which you are now settling, but ought also to take the utmost care that the first officials are appointed in the best and most secure way possible. The selection of the rest of them will be a less serious task; but it is imperatively necessary for you to choose your Law-wardens first with the utmost care.
8 8’ i>piv England: avp.iv (or Uv Tipiv) MSS.: 3’ i.v ypiv Zur.: 3* ijpiv Hermann.
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KA. Tiva OVV €7Tt TOVTtp TTOpOV Kal XoyOV dvevplaKopev;
A®. Tov^e. <f>ypl, w Traities KpyTwv, ^pyvab Kpcoortov? Sia to Trpea/Beveiv twv ttoXXwv TroXewv KObVT) p€Ta TWV d(f)bKOp€VWV €L<J T7)V ^VVOLKyaLV TavTyv e£ avTwv tc /cal CKeivwv alpeiaOab Tpia-KovTa pev Kal €7TTa tov? TravTa<i, evvea 3e Kal $€Ka €K twv eiroLKyaovTwv,1 tovs Se aXXovs eg 753 avTys Kvwaov. tovtovs 3’ ol J^vwaiob Ty iroXei <roi Tovtwv, Kal avTov tre, TroXbTyv etvat Taxnys aTrobKbas Kal eva twv oKTWKal^eKa, irelaavTes y Ttvi2 peTpla Bvvapeb /Sbaaapevob.
KA. Tt bfjTa ov Kal av re Kal 6 MeytXXos, w I; eve, CKOtvwvyaaTyv yptv tt}<? TroXtre/a? ;
A®. Meya p€v,. w KXeivla, (fipovovatv al . KOyvaL, peya 3e Kal y ^TtapTy, Kal paKpav arroiKovaiv eKcvrepar aol 3e KaT(i TravTa ep-peXws e^€i Kal Tots aXXots olKiaTai<; KaTa TavTa, B wairep Ta irepL aov vvv Xeyopeva. w<i pev ovv yevobT av etrieLKeaTaTa €K twv virap^ovTwv yplv Ta vvv, eLpyadw' ttpoeXdovtos 8e ^povov Kal pebva-ay<; TroXbTetas a'lpeab<; avTwv eaTW TocaSe Tt?' 7ravT€<; pev koivwvovvtwv t^<? twv apxpvTwv alpe-aew<; oiroaourep av OTrXa 'wrirbKa y ttc^ko, tiOwv-Tab KaL iroXepov KeKotvwvyKwabv ev Tats a^eTepaL1; avTwv Ty<$ yXLKLas bvvdpeaL* TroietaOab 3e twv
C	f -X	f
aipeabv ev tepw oirep av y 7roXb<; yyyTab TbpbWTa-0 tov, (ftepeiv & eirl tov tov Oeov [Bwpov eKaaTov
€1^ TTivaKbov ypaifravTa Tovvopa iraTpoOev Kal <j)vXy9 Kal 3ypov oiroOev dv bypoTevyTab, irapey-
1 iiroiKtiffivrwv Stephens : iiroiKtiffavTav MSS.
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clin. What means can we find for this, or what rule ?
ath. This: I assert, O ye sons of Crete, that, since the Cnosians take precedence over most of the Cretan cities, they should combine with those who have come into this community to select thirtyseven persons in all from their own number and the community—nineteen from the latter body, and the rest from Cnosus itself; and those men the Cnosians should make over to your State, and they should make you in person a citizen of this colony and one of the eighteen—using persuasion or, possibly, a reasonable degree of compulsion.
clin. Why, pray, have not you also, Stranger, and Megillus lent us a hand in our constitution ?
ath. Athens is haughty, Clinias, and Sparta also is haughty, and both are far distant: but for you this course is in all respects proper, as it is likewise for the rest of the founders of the colony, to whom also our recent remarks about you apply. Let us, then, assume that this would be the most equitable arrangement under the conditions at present existing. Later on, if the constitution still remains, the selection of officials shall take place as follows:— In the selection of officials all men shall take part who carry arms, as horse-soldiers or foot-soldiers, or who have served in war so far as their age and ability allowed. They shall make the selection in that shrine which the State shall deem the most sacred; and each man shall bring to the altar of the god, written on a tablet, the name of his nominee, with his father’s name and that of his tribe and of the deme he belongs to, and beside these he shall
* If rivi Schanz: fj ry MSS.
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/ 1 _ $ \ X X e r*	\	5 X e/	if
ypacpebv oe /cat to avrov Kara ravra ovra><? ovopa. t& fiovkopevcp S’ e^earw raw rrbvaKboyv 6 ri rrep dr (fraivrprai pp Kara vovv avrat yeypappevov ave-kovra els ayopav Oelvab prj ekarrov rpca/covra ppeporv' ra Se ron> irivaKlov KpbOevra ev irpatrois p^Xpc rpbaKocrlwv Belga b rovs apxpvras IBelv D iraerT} rrj rrokeb, ttjv Be rrbkbv dxravrcos etc rovrwv (pepebv TTaktv bv av e/caaros ^ovkprab, tovs Be to Bevrepov eg avrwv 7rpoKpb6evra<s e/carov Belgab irakbv airaab. to Be rplrov cfteperco pev etc rwv e/carov o ^ovkrjdels ov av ftovkyrab, Bba ropbbcov TTopevopevo<i' errra Be /cal rpid/covra, ots av Trkei-crrab yevcovrab '\l/'?](j)Ob, /cpivavr&i dTrocf/rjvdvrcov if ap^ovra^.
E T/pes ovv, o) Kkebvta /cal Meybkke, rravra T)p,bv ravr ev ry rrokeb /caraarijcrova'i rwv dp~)(piv re rrepb /cal Bo/cbpLacrbwv avrosv; apa evvoovpbev <o<? rab<; rrpwrov ovrco /cara^evyvvp,evab<; rrokeabv avay/crj peer elval Tbvas, obrbves Se elev
A	V	«	«	»	«	/	>>/
av rrpo rraawv rwv ap^oyv yeyovores ovk eerrbv <^lBebv^>1; Bel prjv dp,w<i ye rrco<;, Kal ravra ov (fravkovs akk' orb pak/erra aKpovs. dp^rj ydp keyerab pev rjpbav rravros [ev rats rrapobp,bab$\ 2 epyov, Kal to ye Kakw$ dp^aa3ab rrdvre<i ey/cw-pbd^opev eKdarore' to S’ earl re, gj<; epol efrai,-verab, rrkeov rj to rjpbav, Kal ovBels avrb Kakdvt 754 yevopevov eyKeKtoplaKev LKavcbs.
1	<{36?v> I add (H. Richards adds elireiv').
2	[er rats irapoip.ta.is] bracketed by Naber, England.
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write also his own name in like manner. Any man who chooses shall be permitted to remove any tablet which seems to him to be improperly written, and to place it in the market-place for not less than thirty days. The officials shall publicly exhibit, for all the State to see, those of the tablets that are adjudged to come first, to the number of 300; and all the citizens shall vote again in like manner, each for whomsoever of these he wishes. Of these, the officials shall again exhibit publicly the names of those who are adjudged first, up to the number of 100. The third time, he that wishes shall vote for whomsoever he wishes out of the hundred, passing between slain victims1 as he does so: then they shall test the thirty-seven men who have secured most votes, and declare them to be magistrates.
Who, then, are the men, O Clinias and Megillus, who shall establish in our State all these regulations concerning magisterial offices and tests? We perceive (do we not?) that for States that are thus getting into harness for the first time some such persons there must necessarily be ; but who they can be, before any officials exist, it is impossible to see. Yet somehow or other they must be there— and men, too, of no mean quality, but of the highest quality possible. For, as the saying goes, “well begun is half done,” a and every man always commends a good beginning; but it is truly, as I think, something more than the half, and no man has ever yet commended as it deserves a beginning that is well made.
1	An ancient method of solemnly ratifying an agreement: cp. Genesis 15. 9 ff.
2	Literally, “the beginning is the half of every work.”
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KA. ^Op^orara Xeyei<;.
A®. My tolvvv yLyvcbtrKovTes ye Trapwpev avro apprprov, pybev ^Laa-a^ycravTes yplv avTois Ttva ecrrai Tpoirov. ey&> pev ovv ovbapav; evTropo) TrXyv ye evos elireiv irpos to irapov avayKalov kcll ^vp^epovTOt} Xoyov.
ka. TZz/o? 8y ;
a®.	TavTy tt} iroXei, yv oIkl^clv peX-
Xopev, oiov iraTepa Kal pyTepa ovk elvat TrXyv B Tyv KaTOLKL^ovaav avTyv ttoXlv, ovk dyvo&v otl TroXXal t&v KaToiKiaOeLawv bidc^opoL Tat? KaroLKiadaai<; ttoXXolkl^ evtat yeyovaai tc Kal eaovTai. vvv pyv ev to irapovTL, KaOairep irai<s, cl Kat ttote peXXei Starfiopos elvat toIs yevvyaatrcv, ev ye ttj tt apo very 7rai8eta<; diropta (TTepyei Te Kal crTepyeTat vtto t&v yevvyaavTwv, Kal (frevytov del irpos tov? [oZ/cetov?] 1 dvayKatovs povovs evpltTKet guppaxpw a 8y vvv <j)ypl Kpwo-toi? 8ta Tyv eiripeXetav irpos Tyv veav ttoXlv Kal Ty vea irpo<i
0 Ki'toaov VTrdp-%eLV e~rotpws yeyovoTa. Xeyrn KaOaTrep elirov vvv 8y, 81$ yap to ye KaXbv pydev ovbev fiXaTTTeL, Kvcoctlovs belv eiripeXydyvat irav-twv TovTtov kolvt), TTpoceXopevovs t&v €L<f Tyv airoiKLav ac/uKopevcov tov? irpeo-fivTaTovs tc Kal aptcrTovs el<f bvvapw eXopevovs py eXaTTov eKaTov av^pajv' Kal avToyv Kvcoaitov eaTtocrav eKaTov eTepoL. tovtov? 5e eXOovTas <f>ypl belv
1 [ofreefour] I bracket.
1 752 D.
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clin. Very true.
ath. Let us not then wittingly leave this first step unmentioned, nor fail to make it quite clear to ourselves how it is to be brought about. I, however, am by no means fertile in resource, save for one statement which, in view of the present situation, it is both necessary and useful to make.
clin. What statement is that ?
ath. I assert that the State for whose settlement we are planning has nobody in the way of parents except that State which is founding it, though I am quite aware that many of the colony-States have been, and will be—some of them often—at feud with those which founded them. But now, on the present occasion, just as a child in the present helplessness of childhood—in spite of the likelihood of his being at enmity with his parents at some future date— loves his parents and is loved by them, and always flies for help to his kindred and finds in them, and them alone, his allies,—so now, as I assert, this relationship exists ready-made for the Cnosians towards the young State, owing to their care for it, and for the young State towards the Cnosians. I state once more, as I stated just now,1—for there is no harm in duplicating a good statement—that the Cnosians must take a share in caring for all these matters, choosing out not less than 100 men of those who have come into the colony, the oldest and best of them they are able to select; and of the Cnosians themselves let there be another hundred. This joint body 2 must, I say, go to the
2 This body of 200 is to be appointed, as a temporary expedient, to give the State a start by selecting its first necessary officials.
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et? ryv Katvyv ttoXiv (rweiripeXyOyvai ottco? at D re ap%at Karaarwat Kara vbpovs Karaaraaal
re bOKtpacrdwcrr yevopevwv 3e rovrwv ryv pev Kvwabv robs Kvwcrtovs ol/cetv, ryv 8e veav iroXiv avryv avryv ireipdaOat crw^etv re Kal evrvxetv. ol be by yevbpevoi rwv eirra xal rptaxovra vvv re xal els rov enetra gvpiravra xpovov eirl roterbe yptv ypyadwaav irpwrov pev (fcvXaxes earwaav « z	>/	«	/♦Ar/
rwv vjpwv, eiceira rwv ypapparwv wv av exaerros dTroypaxfry rots ap^ovat rb irXyOos tt}? avrwv E ovaias, irXyv b pev peyiarov rlpypa e~ywv rer-rdpwv pvwv, b be rb bevrepov rpiwv, b be r piros bveiv pvatv, pvas be b rerapros. eav be ris erepov tfralvTjrab ri rrapd rd yeypappeva KeKrrj-»	f	\	>/	\	r\c/	x
pevos, &Y]poaiov pev earto ro rotovrov airav, irpos rovrtp be btxrjv virexerw rw /SovXopevtp per lev at pr) KaXyv pr)b' evwvvpov, aXX.’ alcrxpdv, edv aXlaKprai bid rb Kepbos rwv vbpwv xarac^povwv. alaxpoKepbeias o^v avrov ypatyapevos b jBovX'r]-Oels eire^irw rf) blxy ev avrois rots vopo<f>vXa^tv‘ eav 3’ b (f)€vywv o^Xy, rwv kolvwv Krr]pdrwv prj 755 perex^rw, biavopr) be orav ry irbXei ylyvyrai ns, apotpos earw rrXyv ye rov KXypov, yeypd<f>0w be wtfrXyKws, ews dv ottov 7ra? 6 ftovXbpevos avra dvayvwaerai. py rrXeov be elxotriv erwv vopofyvXa^ dpx^rw, t^epeadw b' eis ryv apxyv py eXarrov y irevryKovra yeyovws erwv e^yKOV-rovrys be evex^dts beKa pbvov dpx&rw ery, xal xara rovrov rbv Xoyov, OTrws, dv ns rrXeov
1 See above, 752 E.
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new State and arrange in common that the magistrates be appointed according to the laws and be tested after appointment. When this has been done, then the Cnosians must dwell in Cnosus, and the young State must endeavour by its own efforts to secure for itself safety and success. As to the men who belong to the thirty and seven,1 both now and for all future time, let us select them for the following purposes: First, they shall act as Wardens of the laws, and secondly as Keepers of the registers in which every man writes out for the officials the amount of his property, omitting four minae if he be of the highest propertyclass, three if he be of the second class, two if he be of the third, and one if he be of the fourth class. And should anyone be proved to possess anything else beyond what is registered, all such surplus shall be confiscated; and in addition he shall be liable to be brought to trial by anyone who wishes to prosecute —a trial neither noble nor fair of name, if he be convicted of despising law because of lucre. So he that wishes shall charge him with profiteering, and prosecute him by law before the Law-wardens themselves; and if the defendant be convicted, he shall take no share of the public goods, and whenever the State makes a distribution, he shall go portionless, save for his allotment, and he shall be registered as a convicted criminal, where anyone who chooses may read his sentence, as long as he lives. A Law-warden shall hold office for no more than twenty years, and he shall be voted into office when he is not under fifty years of age. If he is elected at the age of sixty, he shall hold office for ten years only; and by the same rule, the more he exceeds the minimum age, the shorter shall be his term of office;
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B virepfia? e^Sopi^Kovra pTjKert ev rovrot? tol? apxovat ttjv rijXiKavrTjv ap%Tjv w? apgmv Sta-VOTjdrjTG).
Ta pev ovv irept tmv vopotfrvXdKtov ravra elpyadw Tip array para rpta, Trpotovrcov Se eZ<? TovpirpoaOe raw vopwv eKacrro? Trpoard^et rov-TOi? toZs avSpdtrtv wvrtvwv avrov? Sei tf/jos toZ? vvv elpypevot? TTpoaeTripeXeicrfar vvv S’ egfj? aXXcov apx&v alpecreu)? Trept Xeyotpev av. Sei yap Stj ra pera ravra (rrparTjyov? alpetcrd at, C Kat rovrot? ei? rov TroXepov olov rtva? vrrTjpecrta's iTTTrdpxovs /cal (^vXdpxov? Kal rwv ire^div (ftvXwv Korpyra? rwv ra^ewv, oZ? irpeTrov av etr] tovt avro rovvopa paXtcrra, olov Kat ol iroXXol ragt-apxov<i avrov<; eTrovopd^ovat. tovtwv Stj a-rpaTT)-70u? pev e^ avTrjs ttj<? TroXeco? ravTT)<; ol vopo-<f)vXaKe<; Trpo^aXXeaOcov, alpeladtov S' ck t&v irpo-^XrjOevrmv Travres ol rov rroXepov koivcovoI yevo-pevot re ev ratf rjXiKtat^ Kal ytyvopevot eKaarore. eav Se n<; apa Sokyj rtvl rwv prj Trpo/Se/SXrjpevcov D apeivwv eivat t&v TrpofBXTjOevTtov rtvos, etrovo-patras avO' otov ovrtva irpofiaXXerat, tovt, avro opvvs dvriTTpo/SaXXecrOo) tov erepov oirorepo<; S' av So^rj Siaxei'POTOvovpevos, eZ<? ttjv atpeatv eyKpiveado). rpets Se, ol<; av tj irXelcrTTj x^tpo-rovta ytyvTjrat, rovrov? eivat trrparTjyov? re Kal eTTtpeXTjrd? rwv Kara 'iroXepov, SoKtpaa-Oevrwv Kaddirep ol vopo<f>vXaKe?. ra^tapxov? Se avrotat TrpoftdXXecrOat pev rov? alpeQevra? arparrjyov? 406
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so that if he lives beyond the age of seventy, he must no longer fancy that he can remain among these officials holding an office of such high importance.
So, for the Law-wardens, let us state that these three duties are imposed on them, and as we proceed with the laws, each fresh law will impose upon these men whatever additional duties they ought to be charged with beyond those now stated. And now we may go on to describe the selection of the other officials. Commanders must be selected next, and as subordinates to them, for purposes of war, hipparchs, phylarchs, and officers to marshal the ranks of the foot-phylae,—to whom the name of “ taxiarchs,” 1 which is in fact the very name which most men give to them, would be specially appropriate. Of these, commanders shall be nominated by the Law-wardens from among the members of our State only; and from those nominated the selection shall be made by all who either are serving or have served in war, according to their several ages. And if anyone deems that someone of the men not nominated is better than one of those nominated, he shall state the name of his nominee and of the man whom he is to replace, and, taking the oath about the matter, he shall propose his substitute; and whichever of the two is decided on by vote shall be included in the list for selection. And the three men, who have been appointed by the majority of votes to serve as commanders and controllers of military affairs, shall be tested as were the Law-wardens. The selected commanders shall nominate for themselves taxiarchs, twelve for each
1 i.e. “rank-leaders.”
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E 8w8eKa eKacrrr) tpvXy [ra^iapyov]'1 Tyv S’ avTi-irpofioXyv eivai, KaOdirep twv aTpaTyywv e’yt-yvero, Tyv avTyv Kal 'irepl twv Ta^iap^wv Kal Tyv eirixeiporoviav Kal Tyv Kplaiv. tov Se ^vXXoyov tovtov ev tw irapovTi, irplv irpvTaveis Te Kai ftovXyv ypytrdai, tovs vopo^vXaKas crvXXe^avTas eis %wpiov ws lepdrraTov Te Kal iKavdrraTOV KaOicrai %wpls piev tovs oirXiTas, %wpls Se tovs lirireas, TpiTov S’ effae^ys tovtois irav daov epiiroXepiiov' ^eipoTovovvTwv Se aTpaTyyovs piev [/cat i'rrirdp'xpvs]2 iravTes, Ta^iap^ovs Se oi Tyv 756 d<riri8a TiOepievoi' (jivXdpxpvs Se avTol avTois3 irav to iiririKov aipeicrdw ^iXwv Se y to^otwv y tivos aXXov twv epiiroXepilwv yyepiovas ol aTpa-Tyyol eavTOis KaOifrravTwv. iirirapywv 8y KaTci-(TTaais dv ypdiv €Ti Xoiiry yuyvoiTQ. tovtovs ovi irpo^aXXeaOwv piev olirep Kal tovs (TTpaTyyovs irpovfiaXXovTO, Tyv Se aipecriv Kal Tyv avTiirpo-ftoXyv tovtwv Tyv avryv ylyveadai KaOdirep y iwv (rrpaTyywv eyuyveTO, xeipoTOveiTw Se to
B Itttukov avTOvs evavTiov opwvTwv twv ire^wv, Suo oe ois av irXeicrTy ^eipoTovia yi<yvyTai, tovtovs yyepiovas eivai iravTwv twv iirirevovTwv. Tas Se dp^ia-ftyTyo-eis twv '%eipoTOViwv p^\pt 8voiv eivai' to Se TpiTov eav dptf)i(TftyTy tis, Bia^lry^l^ecrOai tovtovs olairep rys xeipOTOvias pieTpov eKaaTOis €/caarov tjv.
RovXyv Se eivai piev TpiaKOVTa 8w8eKa8as’ egy-KOVTa Se Kal TpiaKoaioi yi^voivTo dv irpeirovTes
1 [ra^apxoy] bracketed by F. H. Dale.
1 [/cal iirir&pxovs] bracketed by Stallb., Schanz.
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tribe; and here, in the case of the taxiarchs, just as in the case of the commanders, there shall be a right of counter-nomination, and a similar procedure of voting and testing. For the present—before that prytaneis1 and a Boul6 have been elected—this assembly shall be convened by the Law-wardens, and they shall seat it in the holiest and roomiest place available, the hoplites on one side, the horse-soldiers on another, and in the third place, next to these, all who belong to the military forces. All shall vote for the commanders, all who carry shields for the taxiarchs; all the cavalry shall elect for themselves phylarchs ; the commanders shall appoint for themselves captains of skirmishers, archers, or any other branch of service. The appointment ot hipparchs we have still remaining. They shall be nominated by the same persons who nominated the commanders, and the mode of selection and counternomination shall be the same in their case as in that of the commanders: the cavalry shall vote for them in full sight of the infantry, and the two who secure most votes shall be captains of all the cavalrymen. No more than two challenges of votes shall be allowed : if anyone makes a third challenge, it shall be decided by those who had charge of the count on the occasion in question.
The Boule (or “ Council ”) shall consist of thirty dozen—as the number 360 is well-adapted for the
1 i.e. members of a “prytany,” or twelfth part of the Bould (or Council): for the functions of these bodies, see 758 B ff.
8 auroi avrois : ai tovtois MSS.: avrois Ast.
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C tcus biavopais' pepy Se ^>iaveipavTas rerrapa [/cara evevyKOVTa tov dpiOpov]1 tovtwv, e% (Ka-(TTOV TWV TipypdlTWV (f>€p€LV CVCVyKOVTa /BovXeVTaS' z>	\ J «	Z	Z	tf
irpwTov pev ck twv peyitTTwv ripypaTwv airavTas (frepeiv e% avdyKys, y ^ypiovadai tov py irei-Oopevov Ty bogday gypia' enreibdv S’ eve^Owai, tov-tovs pev KaTaaypyvaadai, Ty Se vaTepala <f)epeiv ck twv bevTepwv TipypaTwv Kara ravra KaOatrep Ty rrpoadev, Tpi/ry S’ e/c twv Tp'iTwv TipypaTwv (jiepeiv pev tov /BovXopevov, eTrdvayKes Se eivai D TOIS TWV TpiWV TLpypd/TWV, TO be T€TapTOV T6 Kai apiKpoTarov eXevOepov ac^eiaOai r?}s gypias os dv avTwv py (BovXyTai cfiepeiv. TeTapTy Se (fiepetv pev ck tov TCTcipTov Kai apiKpoTUTOv TtpypaTOS diravTas, a^ypiov S’ dvai tov ck tov TCTapTOv Kai tpltov TtpypaTOS, eav eveyKeiv py /BovKyTai' tov S’ eK tov ^evTepov Kai irpwTov py tyepovTa ZypiovaOat, tov pev eK tov bevTepov TpiTrXaaiq E Ty<? irpwTys %ypia<s, tov S’ eK tov irpwTov TeTpa-TrXaa'ia. irepirTy Se ypepa rA KaTacrypavOevTa ovopaTa e^eveyKeiv pev rov? dp'XpvTas ZSeiv iraai toi<; TroXiTai^, <f>epetv S’ ck tovtwv av iravTa av^pa y ^ypiovadai Ty irpwTy ^ypla. oyboyKovTa Se Kai eKaTOv eKXel-avTas d(/) eKiiaTwv twv TipypaTwv, rov? ypitrei? tovtwv aTroKXypwaavTa<; SoKipacrat, tovtov? S’ etvai tov evtavTov (Bov-XevTas.
ri pev ai peer is ovtw yiyvopevy peaov av e^oi povapxiKys Kai SypoKpaTucys iroXiTeias, dei Set peaeveiv Tyv iroXiTeiav dovXoi yap dv Kai
1 [/cara . . . oipi6/ibv] bracketed by England.
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sub-divisions : they shall be divided into four groups; and 90 councillors shall be voted for from each of the property-classes.1 First, for councillors from the highest property-class all the citizens shall be compelled to vote, and whoever disobeys shall be fined with the fine decreed. When these have been voted for, their names shall be recorded. On the next day those from the second class shall be voted for, the procedure being similar to that on the first day. On the third day, for councillors from the third class anyone who chooses shall vote; and the voting shall be compulsory for members of the first three classes, but those of the fourth and lowest class shall be let off the fine, in case any of them do not wish to vote. On the fourth day, for those from the fourth and lowest class all shall vote; and if any member of the third or fourth class does not wish to vote, he shall be let off the fine; but any member of the first or second class who fails to vote shall be fined—three times the amount of the first fine in the case of a member of the second class, and four times in the case of one of the first class. On the fifth day the officials shall publish the names recorded for all the citizens to see; and for these every man shall vote, or else be fined with the first fine; and when they have selected 180 from each of the classes, they shall choose out by lot one-half of this number, and test them; and these shall be the Councillors for the year.
The selection of officials that is thus made will form a mean between a monarchic constitution and a democratic; and midway between these our constitution should always stand. For slaves will never
1 Cp. Ar. Pol. 1266M4 ff.
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757 SecTTroraj ovk av iroTe yevobVTo (f>bXoi, ovBe ev bcrabs ibpals Bbayopevopevob fyavXob koX airovBalob.
«	X >	/	\ J/	>/	f	5 yr	«	\
Tots yap avLcrois Ta taa aviaa ybyvocr av, eb prj Tvyyavoc rov peTpov. Bba yap dpbfwrepa ravra <rrd(Te(0v ac vroXbreiab irXTjpovvTaL iraXaibs yap Xoyos dXT)0Tjs wv, &><? Igottjs (faXoTyra airepya^e-Tat, pdXa pev bpd&s elpTjTab Kal eppeXws’ fyris 3’ eerrb ttot€ Igottjs 7) tovto avTO Bvvapevrj, Bia to ptj crfybBpa aa^rjs etvai a<j)68pa Tjpas BbaTa-B paTTei. Bvolv yap Igottjtoiv overatv, bpcovvpoiv pev, epyqj Be eZ? iroXXa ayeBbv evavTbaiv, ttjv pev CTepav eZ<? ras Tbpas irdaa iroXbs iKavrj irap-ayayelv Kal iras vopoOeTrjs, ttjv perpw tarjv Kal cFTaflpfi) Kal apbOptp, KXrjpw airevdvvwv els Tas Bbavopas avTTjv ttjv Se aXTjOeaTaTTjv Kal dpiaTTjv iaoTTjTa ovKeTL paBiov iravTl IBetv. Aibs yap Btj Kpbffbs carb, Kal toIs dvOpwTTOis del arpLKpd pev errapKeb, Trav Be oaov av eirapKeay TroXeaiv rj Kal C IBidrrabs, iravT dyadd aTrepya^eTar tS> pev yap pei^ovb irXeid), t& B' eXaTTOVb apiKpoTepa vepeb, peTpba BiBovcra irpbs ttjv avTtov tfivabv eKaTepw, Kal Btj Kal Tbpds pet^oac pev irpbs apeTTjv del pei^ovs, tjttovs 1 Se TOvvavTbov e^ovcriv apeTTjs Te Kal irabBelas, to irpeTrov eKaTepobs anrovepei KaTa Xoyov. eaTb yap Brj ttov Kal to TroXbTLKov Tjplv del tovt avTO to BbKatov ov Kal vvv Tjpas bpeyopevovs Bel Kal irpbs tavTTjv ttjv laoTTjTa, w
1 ^ttovs: tois MSS., edd. (Stephens and Schanz mark a lacuna after iraitielas)
1 Cp. Gorg. 508 A, B ; Ar. Pol. 1301b 29 ff. ; Eth. N. 1131” 27, 1158b 30 ff. The “ arithmetical” equality which merely counts heads and treats all alike is here contrasted with 412
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be friends with masters, nor bad men with good, even when they occupy equal positions—for when equality is given to unequal things, the resultant will be unequal, unless due measure is applied; and it is because of these two conditions that political organisations are filled with feuds. There is an old and true saying that<Q equality produces amity,” which is right well and fitly spoken; but what the equality is which is capable of doing this is a very troublesome question, since it is very far from being clear. For there are two kinds of equality1 which, though identical in name, are often almost opposites in their practical results. 1 he one of these any State or lawgiver is competent to apply in the assignment of honours, —namely, the equality determined by measure, weight and number,—by simply employing the lot to give even results in the distributions; but the truest and best form of equality is not an easy thing for everyone to discern. It is the judgment of Zeus, and men it never assists save in small measure, but in so far as it does assist either States or individuals, it produces all things good ; for it dispenses more to the greater and less to the smaller, giving due measure to each according to nature; and with regard to honours also, by granting the greater to those that are greater in goodness, and the less to those of the opposite character in respect of goodness and education, it assigns in proportion what is fitting to each. Indeed, it is precisely this which constitutes for us “political justice,” which is the object we must strive for, Clinias; this equality is what we that truer “proportional” equality which takes account of human inequality, and on which “distributive justice” (as Aristotle terms it) is based: cp. also 744 C.
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KXema, dirofiXetrovTas rijv vvv (fivopevrjv Karot-D Kb&bv ttoXiv’ aXXrjv re dv ttotg Tbs olnify), irpos raind tovto (Tkottovpgvov vpgmv vopoffcTGbv, aXX’ >	X	/	Z ZV A	X (/	*	X
ov rrpos oXbyovs rvpavvovs rj irpos eva rj Kab Kpdros drjpov tc, tt/jos 8e to Z'bKaiov del’ tovto 8’ eaTt to vvv &} Xg^Ogv, to Kara (favcriv lctov dvicroLS CKaffTOTe doOev. dvaytcalov ye pijv Kab TOVTObs irapMvvpioicrb ttotg irpoaxpijaaadab iroXbv arraaav, el peXXGb aTaaecov eavTrj prj irpoaKOL-vMvrjaebv Kara Tb pepos’ to ydp GTTiGbKcs Kal E ^vyyvMpov tov tgXgov Kal aKpifiovs irapd dbKrjv Tyv dpdrjv ecrTb TrapaTeOpavpevov, orav ytyvrjTab’ 8bd tm tov KXrjpov lctm dvdyKTj Trpoa^prjffaaOab bvaKoXbas tmv ‘7roXX(ov eveKa, 0eov Kal dyaOrjv tvxt]v Kal totg ev .evxais errlKaXovpevovs airop-Oovv avrois1 tov KXrjpov rrpos to SbKaioraTOv. ovto) 8r) xPr)a"T^0V dvayKaicos pev toIv IcroTrjTObV 758 ap<f>obv, cos 8’ oti paXiana err oXbylaTObS ttj erepa, ry Trjs rv^rjS beopevrj.
Tavra ovtm 8ta ravra, m cfriXoi, dvayKabov tt)v peXXovaav trM^ecrOab bpav ttoXiv. eireb^rj 8e vavs tc ev OaXaTTy TrXeovaa <f)vXaK7js rjpepas SebTab Kal vvktos del, rroXbs Te MaavTMS ev KXv^MVb tmv dXXMV ttoXcmv Sbayopevrj Kal TravTO-SaTraccrbV eTTbftovXaLS oIkgI Kcv^vvevovaa aXtcr-Ke(r6ab, Sei 8rj 8t’ rjpepas tg gIs vvKTa Kal gk vvktos crvvaTTTGLV Trpos ijpGpav ap^ovTas apyovcrb, B (ftpoupoinnds tg (frpovpovGb Sba^xopevovs del Kal Trapa^t^ovTas prjbeiroTG XrfyGiv. rrXrjOos 8e ov bvvarov d^etos ovBgttotg oudev tovtmv TTpaTTGbV, dvayKaiov 8e tovs pev rroXXovs tmv ^ovXgvtmv
1 avrois H. Richards: avrovs MSS.
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must aim at, now that we are settling the State that is being planted. And whoever founds a State elsewhere at any time must make this same object the aim of his legislation,—not the advantage of a few tyrants, or of one, or of some form of democracy, but justice always; and this consists in what we have just stated, namely, the natural equality given on each occasion to things unequal. None the less, it is necessary for every State at times to employ even this equality in a modified degree, if it is to avoid involving itself in intestine discord, in one section or another,—for the reasonable and considerate, wherever employed, is an infringement of the perfect and exact, as being contrary to strict justice ; for the same reason it is necessary to make use also of the equality of the lot, on account of the discontent of the masses, and in doing so to pray, calling upon God and Good Luck to guide for them the lot aright towards the highest justice. Thus it is that necessity compels us to employ both forms of equality; but that form, which needs good luck, we should employ as seldom as possible.
The State which means to survive must necessarily act thus, my friends, for the reasons we have stated. For just as a ship when sailing on the sea requires continual watchfulness both by night and day, so likewise a State, when it lives amidst the surge of surrounding States and is in danger of being entrapped by all sorts of plots, requires to have officers linked up with officers from day to night and from night to day, and guardians succeeding guardians, and being succeeded in turn, without a break. But since a crowd of men is incapable of ever performing any of these duties smartly, the bulk of the Councillors
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€7Tl TO Tr\eb(J‘TOV TOV %p0V0V €(ZV 67TL TOL<$ CLVT&V iSlotai pevovras evOypoveta^at ra Kara ra? avToiv olKyaets, to Se ScoSeKaTov pepos avTMv etrl ScoSeKa pyvas vetpavTas ev e<^> evl Trape^etv ai/Tovs (frvXaKas, iovti re tivI trotiev aXXo0ev etre C Kat, e£ avTys Tys TroXetos eToipcos CTriTv^etv, av tc ayyeXXetv /SovXyTal tis eav r av irvv0dveadai Tl T<bv, U)V irpoarycet iroXet irpbs irbXets aXXas aTTOKpivea0at re Kal epaTyaaaav eTepas diro-Se£aa0at Tas aTroKptaetSi Kal Sy /cal twv KaTa ttoXlv eKacrTOTe vewTepttrpMv eveKa TravToSaTrcbv clmOotmv del yt'yvea0at, ottws av paXurra pev prj D yiyvtovrai, yevopevcov Se oti Ta^icrTa alaOopevrjs
Tiy? TroXecos iadp to yevopevov" Sib ^vWbycov tc aei Sei tovto etvat to itpoKaO^pevov tt^s iroXecos Kvptov Kat StaXvaecov tmv tc Kaxa vbpovs tmv Te e^a'i^vps TTpoa-Tri’n-Tova-Mv Ty iroXei, ravra pev ovv iravTa to ScoSeKaTov av pepos ttjs /3ovXrjs ety to StaKoapovv, to, evSeKa dvairavopevov tov P'ePyl’ Koivy Se peTa tmv dXXcov dpycbv Sei Tas t/yvXaKas TavTas (fyvXaTTetv KaTa ttoXlv tovto to poptov Tys fiovXys del.
Kat Ta pev KaTa ttoXiv ovtcos c^ovTa peTplcos E av ely Sta/reTaypeva- ttjs Se aXXys %<bpas Tratrys Tt? eirtpeXeia Kat tis Ta^ts ; ap' ov^ yvl/ca irdaa pev y ttoXls,^ avpiraaa Se y ^oypa KaTa ScoSeKa pepy StavevepyTai, Tys ttoXcms avTys 6Swv Kal btKyaewv Kat otKoSopitbv Kal Xtpevwv Kal dyopas Kal Kpyvwv Kal Sy Kal Tepevtbv Kal ieptbv Kal TravTMv t&v ToiovTcov eiripeXyTcis Sei Tlvds diroSeSeiypevovs elvat ;
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must necessarily be left to stay most of their time at their private business, to attend to their domestic affairs; and we must assign a twelfth part of them to each of the twelve months, to furnish guards in rotation, so as promptly to meet any person coming either from somewhere abroad or from their own State, in case he desires to give information or to make enquiries about some matter of international importance; and so as to make replies, and, when the State has asked questions, to receive the replies; and above all, in view of the manifold innovations that are wont to occur constantly in States, to prevent if possible their occurrence, and in case they do occur, to ensure that the State may perceive and remedy the occurrence as quickly as possible. For these reasons, this presidential section of the State must always have the control of the summoning and dissolving of assemblies, both the regular legal assemblies and those of an emergency character. Thus a twelfth part of the Council will be the body that manages all these matters, and each such part shall rest in turn for eleven-twelfths of the year: in common with the rest of the officials, this twelfth section of the Council must keep its watch in the State over these matters continually.
This disposition of affairs in the city will prove a reasonable arrangement. But what control are we to have, and what system, for all the rest of the country? Now that all the city and the whole country have each been divided up into twelve parts, must not supervisors be appointed for the roads of the city itself, the dwellings, buildings, harbours, market, springs, and for the sacred glebes also and the temples, and all such things ?
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1 KaOeaTyKoi, / /
KA. II®? yap ov ;
759	a@. A-eytopev 8y tois pev iepois vetoKopovs tc
xai lepeas Kal lepeias 8eiv ylyveadai' 68wv 8e Kal OlKoSopiWV Kal KOCTpOV TOV 1T€pl TCI TOtaVTa dvffpwirwv re, iva py a^iKOjai, Kal twv dXXwv Oyplwv ev avru) re t® tt}? TroXe®? irepi ftoXtp Kal irpoacrreup, oirws dv ra irpoayKovTa iroXecri yiyvyiai, eXeadai Sei Tpla pev ap^ovrwv e'iSy, irepi pev to vvv Sy Xe^Oev avTWopovs eirovo-pa^ovTa, to 3e irepi dyopas Koapov dyopavopovst lepwv 3e lepeas, ols pev elcrt iraTpiai lepaxrvvai B Kai a is, py Kiveiv ei Se, olov to irpwTov KaToi-Ki^opevois cikos yiyveadai irepi Ta TotavTa, y pySevi y Ttaiv oXiyois [ol?] ySy1 2 KadecrTyKOi, KaTaaTaTeov tepeay Te Kal iepelas vewKopovs yiyveaOai tois Oeois. tovtwv 8y irdvTatv to, pev aipeTa xpy, Ta 8e KXypa>Ta ev Tais KaTacrTaaeai yiyveaOai, piyvvvTas irpos <[)iXlav aXXyXois 8ypov Kal py Sypov ev eKatrry x<t>pa Kal iroXec, oira>s av paXiaTa opovowv eiy, Ta pev ovv twv C tepewv 3 t® Oed> eiriTpeirovTa avTtp to Ke^apiapevov ylyvecrflai, KXypovv out® ttj 0eia rv^y airo^i-BovTa, SoKipa^eiv be tov aei XayxavovTa irpwTOv pev oXoKXypov Kal yvyaiov, eireiTa cos 6ti pdXiaTa ck KaOapevovaojv oiKycrewv, <f)6vov 8e ayvov Kal iravTmv t®p irepi Ta ToiavTa et? Ta 0eia apap-Tavopevwv avTov Kal iraTepa Kal pyTepa KaTa TavTa ftejBittiKOTas* ck AeXifxov 3e XPV vopovs
1 [°^J] J oTs p.}] MSS.: bxiytffrois Stephens.
2 bpovbwv England: bpovowv MSS.
3 iepeuv Stobaeus : iepuv MSS.
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cun. Certainly.
ath . Let us state, then, that for the temples there must be temple-keepers and priests and priestesses; and for roads and buildings and the due ordering thereof, and for men, and beasts too, to prevent their doing wrong, and to secure that the order proper to States is observed both within the city bounds and in the suburbs, we must select three kinds of officers: those who deal with the matters just mentioned we shall call “ city-stewards,” and those dealing with the ordering of the market, “ marketstewards.” Priests of temples, or priestesses, who hold hereditary priesthoods should not be disturbed ; but if,—as is likely to be the case in such matters with a people who are being organised for the first time,—few or none have them already established, then we must establish priests and priestesses to be temple-keepers for the gods. In establishing all these offices, we must make the appointments partly by election and partly by lot,1 mingling democratic with non-democratic methods, to secure mutual friendliness, in every rural and urban district, so that all may be as unanimous as possible.2 As to the priests, we shall entrust it to the god himself to ensure his own good pleasure, by committing their appointment to the divine chance of the lot; but each person who gains the lot we shall test, first, as to whether he is sound and true-born, and secondly, as to whether he comes from houses that are as pure as possible, being himself clean from murder and all such offences against religion, and of parents that have lived by the same rule. They ought to bring
1 Cp. Ar. Pol. 130019 ff. « Cp. 738 D ff., 771 E f.
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irepl rd 0eia irdvra Kopiiaapievovs Kal Kara-(rryiravras eir avrois e^yyyras rovrois xpya0ai. D Kar evtavrbv Se eivai Kal piy piaKpdrepov ryv lepwavvyv eKaaryv, ery Se piy eXarrov e^yKovra ypiiv eiy yeyovws o pieXXwv Kau tepovs vopiovs irepl rd 0ela iKavws ayiarevaeiv’ ravra Se Kal irepl rwv lepetwv ecrrw rd vbpupia. rovs Se el-yyyrds rpls cjieperwcrav p.ev al r er rapes (f)vXal rerrapas eKaarov e^ avrwv, rpeis Se ois dv irXelary yevyrai '^rytpos SoKipidcravras evvea irepiireiv els keXtyovs aveXetv e% eKaarys rpiaSos E eva* ryv Se SoKipiacrtav avrwv Kai rov %povov ryv yXiKiav eivai KaOairep rwv lepewv. ovroc Se etrrwv e^yyyral Sid (Stov* rov Se ye Xiirbvra irpoaipeiaOwaav al r err apes <j>vXai, o0ev dv eKXwry. rapilas Se Sy rwv re lepwv xpypidrwv eKacrrois rois lepois Kal repievwv Kal Kapirwv 760 rovrwv Kal piicr0waewv Kvplovs alpe'icrdai piev ck rwv pieylarwv np/qpidrwv rpeis els rd pieyiara lepd, Svo S' els ra apiiKpbrepa, irpos Se rd epip.eXearara eva' ryv Se aipeaiv rovrwv Kal ryv SoKipiaalav yiyveaOai Ka0direp y rwv arparyywv eylyvero. Kal rd piev av irepl rd lepd ravra yiyvea0w.
’Xcfipovpyrov Se Sy piySev els Svvapiiv earw. irbXews piev o^v al cfrpovpal irepi ravry yiyve-<r0wtrav, arparyywv eiripieXovpievwv Kal ra^iap^wv Kal lirirdp^wv Kal <f>vXdp^wv Kal irpvravewv Kal B Sy Kal darvvbpiwv Kal ayopavbpiwv, oirorav
1	i.e. official exponents of sacred law; cp. 775 A, 828 B.
2	The 12 tribes are divided into 3 groups of 4 each: each group appoints 3, making 9 in all: the other 3 required 42P
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from Delphi laws about all matters of religion, and appoint interpreters1 thereof, and make use of those laws. Each priestly office should last for one year and no longer; and the person who is to officiate in sacred matters efficiently according to the laws of religion should be not less than sixty years old : and the same rules shall hold good also for priestesses. For the interpreters the tribes shall vote four at a time, by three votings, for four men, one from each tribe ;2 and when the three men for whom most votes are cast have been tested, they shall send the other nine to Delphi for the oracle to select one from each triad; and the rules as to their age and testing shall be the same as for the priests. These men shall hold office for life as interpreters; and when one falls out, the four tribes 3 shall elect a substitute from the tribe he belonged to. As treasurers to control the sacred funds in each of the temples, and the sacred glebes, with their produce and their rents, we must choose from the highest property-classes three men for the largest temples, two for the smaller, and one for the least extensive; and the method of selecting and testing these shall be the same as that adopted in the case of the commanders. Such shall be the regulations concerning matters of religion.
Nothing, so far as possible, shall be left unguarded. As regards the city, the task of guarding shall be in charge of the commanders, taxiarchs, hipparchs, phylarchs and prytaneis, and also of the city-stewards and market-stewards, wherever we
to make up the full number (12) are selected by the Oracle from the 9 candidates next on the list.
3	i.e. the tribal group by which he was elected.
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aipG0GVTGS ypiv KaTacTTMal rives iKavMS’ ryv Se aXXyv ydpav <f>vXdrTGiv Traaav Kara rabc. 8ct)8eKa pev ypiv y yMpa iracra gIs 8vvapiv ba a popba vevepyrat, <pvXy Se pda tm poplfp GKaarM GTTbKXypM0Gb(Ta £/CCtT GviauTov] 4 TrapeyGTM ttgvtg otov aypovopovs tg Kai <f>povpdpyovs* tovtois S’ caTM KaraXG^aaOai rys avTMV <f>vXys gkuctm C ScoSe/ca [tmv ttgvtg] 3 ck tmv vgmv, ay eXarrov n
€7rbKXypadGbaa [/car’ Gviavrov] 1
C ScobcKa [tmv ttgvtg] 3 gk tmv vgmv, py GXarrov y ttgvtg Kai ec/coatv ery yGyovoras, py ttXglov Se y Tpta/COVTCL. T0VT01S 8g 8iaKXypM0yTM TCb popia Ty<; yatpas KaTa pyva GKaara GKaarois, ottms av iracrys rys ya>pas GpiTGbpob re Kab GTTbCTypovGs ybyvMvrab ttuvtgs. 8vo S cry Tyv apyyv Kal Tyv <f>povpav ybyveaOac (fipovpobs tg Kai apyovaiv. O7r&>9 3 av TO TTpMTOv XdyacTb rd pGpy, [rov? rys XMpa<; tottov?]4 pGraXXaTTovras aci tov el-ys tottov GKaarov pyvos yyebadaL tovs (fapovpapyovs D €7Tb 8c£ia kvkXm' to S’ gtti Be^ba yiyvGcr0M to TTpOS GM. TTGpbGXOoVTOS	TOV GVbaVTOV TM
^GVTepM GTGb, bva M<f irXcbcfToi tmv (fipovpMv pby povov GfZTTGbpob Ty^ ya>pa<} ytyvMVTai KaTa pbiav Mpav tov evbavTov, Trpo? Ty ytopa Se a pa Kai Ty<; copas GKa<TTy<; jrcpi GKaaTov tov tottov to ybyvo-pevov m<; irXcbCTOb KaTapd^Mabv, ol totg yyov-p>Gvob iraXbv d^>yy€La-0Mcrav gIs tov GVMwpov aei E [IGTa^aWoVTGf, TOTTOV, 6M$ aV TO ^GVTGpOV 8b” G^eX0M(Tiv 6TOS. tm TpbTM Se aXXov? dypovopovs abpebadai Kai (f>povpdpyov<; [tous ttgvtg tmv 8d)8sKa GTTbpGXyTa^.5
EiV Se 8y Tab? 8baTpb/3ab<; T<p tottm GKacrTM Tyv
1	[war’	bracketed by England.
2	<i>povpdipxovs Euseb., Herm. : (puXapxovs MSS.
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have such officials properly selected and appointed. All the rest of the country must be guarded in the following manner: we have marked out the whole country as nearly as possible into twelve equal portions: to each portion one tribe shall be assigned by lot, and it shall provide five men to act as land-stewards and phrourarchs (“ watch-captains”); it shall be the duty of each of the Five to select twelve young men from his own tribe of an age neither under 25 nor over 30. To these groups of twelve the twelve portions of the country shall be assigned, one to each in rotation for a month at a time, so that all of them may gain experience and knowledge of all parts of the country. The period of office and of service for guards and officers shall be two years. From the portion in which they are stationed first by the lot they shall pass on month by month to the next district, under the leadership of the phrourarchs, in a direction from left to right,—and that will be from west to east. When the first year is completed, in order that as many as possible of the guards may not only become familiar with the country in one season of the year, but may also learn about what occurs in each several district at different seasons, their leaders shall lead them back again in the reverse direction, constantly changing their district, until they have completed their second year of service. For the third year they must elect other landstewards and phrourarchs.
During their periods of residence in each district
3	[twf irevre] bracketed by F. II. Dale.
4	[tovj . . . Throws] bracketed by England.
6	[tovs . . . ^xi/ieATjTas] bracketed by Schanz.
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eiripeXeiav eivai rotdvBe nvd* 'rrpwrov pev ottcos evepKys y %d>pa irpo? tous TroXeplovs on paXicrra ecrrai, TatppevovTas re oaa av tovtov Sep Kal aTroaKaTTOVTas Kai evotKO^opypaaiv1 eZs bvva-piv etpyovTas rows e-Tri^eipovvTas onovv Tyv 761 ^dopav Kai Ta KTypaTa KaKovpyeiv, ^pcopevovs S’ viro^vylois Kai tols oiKCTats Tot? ev t& tottm CKaffTtp repos TavTa, 81 eKelvwv iroiovvTas, eKel-vois e'rriaraTOvvTas, tmv oiKelmv epywv avTwv dpyias otl pdXiaTa eKKeyopevovs- SvaftaTa 3e 8y irdvTa Troieiv to<9 exOpois, tois 8e tftiXois otl pdXiara evftara avO pdnrois Te Kai viro-^vyiots Kai ^oaKypaaiv, 68tov Te erripeXovpevovs, rf	f r	>	fZ	/	\ r.
07va)<; to? YjpepoiTaTai eKaarai yiyvcovTat, Kai twv etc Aios vSaTcov, iva Tyv %d>pav p,y KaKovpyy, piaXXov o axfieXfj peovTa ck t&v v^yXwv eis B Tas ev tois 6peai vdiras ocrat KoiXai, Tas eKpoas avTtov eipyovTas olKo^opppaai re Kal Ta^pev-patriv, 07r<09 av Ta Trapa tov Alos vbaTa KaTa-Zeyopievai Kai Trtvovaai, tois viroKaTwOev dypois Te Kal tottois iracri vdpaTa Kal Kpyvas ttolov-<rai, Kal tovs av^pypoTaTovs tottovs iroXvvbpovs Te Kal evvbpovs direpyd^oiVTat* Ta Te iryyaia vSaTa, eav re ns iroTapos edv Te Kal Kpyvy rj, KocrpovvTes <f>vTevpacrL Te Kal oiKo^opypaaiv C evirpeireaTepa Kal awayovtes peTaXXeiats vd-paTa iravTa d<f>0ova Troiwaiv v^pelas Te Ka6' eKaaTas Tas otpas, ei n ttov aXaos y Tepevos irepl TavTa avetuevov [t?],2 ra pevpaTa acfnevTes eis avTa Ta t&v Oewv lepd Koapwat. rrravTa,)(rj
1	ivoiKoZon^naaiv Schneider: 4v olKobofj.il/ji.affiv MSS.
2	[f ] bracketed by Schanz.
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their duties shall be as follows: first, in order to ensure that the country shall be fenced as well as possible against enemies, they shall make channels wherever needed, and dig moats and build crosswalls, so as to keep out to the best of their power those who attempt in any way to damage the country and its wealth; and for these purposes they shall make use of the beasts of burden and the servants in each district, employing the former and supervising the latter, and choosing always, so far as possible, the times when these people are free from their own business. In all respects they must make movement as difficult as possible for enemies, but for friends—whether men, mules or cattle—as easy as possible, by attending to the roads, that they all may become as level as possible, and to the rain-waters, that they may benefit instead of injuring the country, as they flow down from the heights into all the hollow valleys in the mountains: they shall dam the outflows of their flooded dales by means of walls and channels, so that by storing up or absorbing the rains from heaven, and by forming pools or springs in all the low-lying fields and districts, they may cause even the driest spots to be abundantly supplied with good water. As to spring-waters, be they streams or fountains, they shall beautify and embellish them by means of plantations and buildings, and by connecting the pools by hewn tunnels they shall make them all abundant, and by using water-pipes they shall beautify at all seasons of the year any sacred glebe or grove that may be close at hand, by directing the streams right into the temples of the gods. And every-
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Se ev tols rocovrocs yvpvdtria %pr) xaraaxeoa^eiv tov? ve&vs avTocs re xac toc^ yepovac yepovrcxa Xovrpa [Peppa] irapexovTasf vXyv irapaTcOevras D avyv [xal gypav]2 d<j)0ovov, eir ovycreL xapvov-tq)v re voaois xal irovocs TCTpvpeva yewpycxocs aw par a Sexopevovs evpevws carpov belpv py iravv aocjiov (BeXrcova avx^w.
'Tavra pev ovv xal rd roiavra iravra xoapo^ re xac w^eXeca tols tottols yiyvocr dv pera iracbcds ovSapy dxapirov airovSy Se irepl ravra ySe earw. tov? e^yxovra exdarovs rov avrwv roirov (j>vXaT-reev py povov iroXepcwv evexa aXXa xac twv (frcXwv fyaaxovrwv ecvac. yecrovcov Se xac twv aXXwv E iroXcrwv rjv aXXos aXXov dbexy, SovXo? y eXevde-po<$, dexa^ovras ra> dScxeccrdac <f)daxovTc, rd pev apexpd avrovs rov? irevre apxovra<t, rd Se pec^ova per a rwv 8u>8exa [tou? eirraxacSexa]3 dexa^eev P&XP1, pv&v, ocra dv erepo<? crept? eircxaXy. ^cxaarijv Se xac apxovra avvirevOvvov ovbeva facxa^ecv xac apxecv Sec irXijv rcov ro reXos eircri-Oevrtov dlov /BaacXecov. xac Sy xac rov? aypovo-pov<s tovtovs, eav v^pc^axrc re irepl rov$ ojv 762 eircpeXovvrac, irpoara^ea re irpoararrovre^ avcaov<; xal eiriX€cpovvre<; Xap^avecv re xac (frepeev rwv ev racs yewpycats py irectravre^, xal eav Sexoivrac tl xoXaxecas evexa ScSovrtov y StxcavJ aSt/cco? Scavepwac, rats pev Owirelact; virecxovres ovecSy ^epecrOwaav ev irda-y ry iroXei, rwv Se aXXwv dScxypdrwv o re dv dScxwai rov<$
1	[£ep/xa] bracketed by Naber, England. ’ [wal I bracket.
3	[tovs eirra/calSe/ca] bracketed by Hug, Schanz.
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where in such spots the young men should erect gymnasia both for themselves and for the old men —providing warm baths for the old: they should keep there a plentiful supply of dry wood, and give a kindly welcome and a helping hand to sick folk and to those whose bodies are worn with the toils of husbandry—a welcome far better than a doctor who is none too skilful.
They shall carry on these, and all similar operations, in the country districts, by way of ornament as well as use, and to furnish recreation also of no ungraceful kind. The serious duties in this department shall be as follows :—The Sixty must guard each their own district, not only because of enemies, but in view also of those who profess to be friends. And if one either of the foreign neighbours or of the citizens injures another citizen, be the culprit a slave or a freeman, the judges for the complainant shall be the Five officers themselves in petty cases, and the Five each with their twelve subordinates in more serious cases, where the damages claimed are up to three minae. No judge or official should hold office without being subject to an audit, excepting only those who, like kings, form a court of final appeal. So too with regard to these land-stewards: if they do any violence to those whom they supervise, by imposing unfair charges, or by trying to plunder some of their farm-stores without their consent, or if they take a gift intended as a bribe, or distribute goods unjustly —for yielding to seduction they shall be branded with disgrace throughout the whole State; and in respect of all other wrongs they have committed
4	[wal Sixas] bracketed by England.
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ev tw TOTrct), twp P'&Xpi' pvas ev rot? /cwpyrabs /cal yeirocbv vireyerwaav e/covres Zi/cas, twv Ze peb-%ovwv e/cacrrore aob/cyparwv y Kab rwv eXarrovwv, B eav py 'OeXwabv vireyecv iriarevovres rw pe0l-araaOab Kara pyvas els erepov del tottov <j>evyov-res diroc^ev^ebcrOab, rovrwv irepb Xay^avebv pev ev Tabs /cobvabs Zi/cas rov dZb/covpevov, eav S’ eXy, ryv ZbirXacriav irparrecrdw rov virofyevyovra /cal py edeXycravra viroa^ebv e/covra rbpwpiav.
kbawdaOwv Ze Ob re dp'xpvres Ob re aypovopot rd Zvo ery roiovZe nvd rpoirov. irpwrov pev Zy C KaO' e/caa-rovs rovs tottovs civab ^veratria, ev ols KObvy ryv Ziavrav rroiyreov diraabV' o Se diro-ava-criTyaas /cdv yvrivaovv ypepav y vv/cra diro/coi-pyOels py rwv ap’xovrwv ra^dvrwv y rracrys tlvos avdynys eTTbirecovcrys, €av drro^yvwo'iv avrov oi Ttevre /cal ypdy^avres Owctlv ev dyopa /caraXeXv-/cora ryv (frpovpav, oveiZy re e^erw ryv TroXcreiav ws irpoZbZovs to eavrov pepos, /coXa^ecrOw re rrXyyabs vtto tov o-vvTvy^dvovros /cal eOeXovros D /coXa^eiv dripwpyrws- rwv Ze dpypvrwv avrwv edv ris rb Zpa robovrov avros, eircpeXebaOab pev rov tolovtov TTavras tovs cgy/covra xpewv, o Ze alcrOopevos re /cal rrvOopevos py eire^bwv ev rols avrois eve^eaOw vopobs /cal irXeiovb rwv vewv ^ypbovadw' irepl ras rwv vewv dp^as yrbpwcrOw1 itderas, rovrwv Ze oi vopocf)vXa/ces eiria/coiroi d/cpbftebs earwaav, oirws y py yiyvyrab ryv ap^yv y ybyvopeva rys a^ias Zb/cys rvy^avy.
1 fyri/ififfOw Schanz : ij'Tip.a.a'Ow MSS.
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against people in the district, up to the value of one mina, they shall voluntarily submit to trial before the villagers and neighbours ; and should they on any occasion, in respect of either a greater or lesser wrong, refuse thus to submit,—trusting that by their moving on every month to a new district they will escape trial,—in such cases the injured party must institute proceedings at the public courts, and if he win his suit, he shall exact the double penalty from the defendant who has absconded and refused to submit voluntarily to trial.
The mode of life of the officers and land-stewards during their two years of service shall be of the following kind. First, in each of the districts there shall be common meals, at which all shall mess together. If a man absents himself by dayj or by sleeping away at night, without orders from the officers or some urgent cause, and if the Five inform against him and post his name up in the market-place as guilty of deserting his watch, then he shall suffer degradation for being a traitor to his public duty, and whoever meets him and desires to punish him may give him a beating with impunity. And if any one of the officers themselves commits any such act, it will be proper for all the Sixty to keep an eye on him; and if any of them notices or hears of such an act, but fails to prosecute, he shall be held guilty under the same laws, and shall be punished more severely than the young men; he shall be entirely disqualified from holding posts of command over the young men. Over these matters the Law-wardens shall exercise most careful supervision, to prevent if possible their occurrence, and, where they do occur, to ensure that they meet with the punishment they deserve.
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E Ae? Zrj iravr dvZpa ZiavoeicrGat irepi airdvrcov dvGpcoircov co? 6 pi) ZovXevcras ovZ' dv Zecrirorys yevoiro alpos eiralvov, Kal KaXXcoirl^eaGai Xpp t& KaXcos ZovXevcrai paXkov y ra> KaXws dp^at, irpa>-rov pev tols vopois* ft>9 ravri)v tols Geois ovcrav ZovXeiav, eireir del tols irpecrfivrepoLS Te Kal evn-pws fiefiLWKOCTL TOVS V€OVS. peTOL Ze TavTa TT)S Kaff rjpepav Zialrps Zei tt)s raireivfjs Kal airvpov1 yeyevpevov elvai ra Zvo enj ravra tov twv dypovopcov yeyovora. eireiZav yap Zi] Kd/ra-IQSXeyaxnv ol ZcoZeKa, ^vveXGovres pera tmv irevre
[3 ovXevecr Gaurav cos oiovirep oiKerai ovy e^ovcnv avTOis aXXovs oiKeras re Kal ZovXovs, ovZ' eK tcov aXXcov yecopycov re Kal Kcopryrcov tols eKelvcov eirl rd iZia ^prjcrovTai- virr)pert)para ZcaKovois, aXXa povov oaa eis tcl Zppocria‘ ra 8’ aXXa avrol Zi avTcov ZiavoijOrjTtocrav cos /BicocropevoL ZiaKovovv-res re Kal ZtaKovovpevoL eavrois, irpos Ze tovtols iracrav rrjv ^copav Zie^epevvcopevoi Gepovs Kal B xeipwvos <rvv tols ottXols cf)vXaK7]S re Kal yvcopicrecos eveKa irdvrcov del rwv roircov. klvZv-vevei yap ovZevos eXarrov pdG-ppa elvai Zi aKpi-fteias eiricTTaaGai iravras ryv avrcov xcopav' ov Ztj xdpiv Kvvyyecria Kal rrjv dXXrjv Grjpav ov^ rjTTOV eiriT7]Zeveiv ZeL rov T)/3a>vTa y rtfs aXXijs nZovrjs apa Kal dx^eXelas rrjs irepi rd roiavra yiyvopevrjs iracri. tovtovs ovv avrovs re Kal ro eirirr)Zevpa eire ns Kpvirrovs eire aypovopovs ett' o tl KaXwv xaipei rovro irpocrayopevcov,
1 airipov Apelt, England: air6pov MSS.
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Now it is needful that every man should hold the view, regarding men in general, that the man who has not been a servant will never become a praiseworthy master, and that the right way to gain honour is bj> serving honourably rather than by ruling honourably-doing service first to the laws, since this is service to the gods, and, secondly, the young always serving the elder folk and those who have lived honourable lives. In the next place, he who is made a land-steward must have partaken of the daily rations, which are coarse and uncooked, during the two years of service. For whenever the Twelve have been chosen, being assembled together with the Five, they shall resolve that, acting like servants, they will keep no servants or slaves to wait on themselves, nor will they employ any attendants belonging to the other farmers or villagers for their own piivate needs, but only for public requirements; and in all other respects they shall determine to live a self-supporting life, acting as their own ministers and masters, and thoroughly exploring, moieovei, the whole country both by summer and wintei, under arms, for the purpose both of fencing and of learning each several district. For that all should have an accurate knowledge of their own country is a branch of learning that is probably second to none : so the young men ought to practise running with hounds and all other forms of hunting, as much for this reason as for the general enjoyment and benefit derived from such sports. With regard, then, to this branch of service—both the men themselves and their duties, whether we choose to call them secret-service men or land stewards or by any other name—every single man who means to
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C irpoOvpuos Tias dvrjp et’s Svvapav CTriTijSeveTco, oaoi pdXXovai ttjv avTWV ttoXiv i/cavM aaffav.
To Se pwd tovto apxbvTtov aipeaews ayopa-vbpwv Trepi Kal daTwbpaav rjv Tjpdiv eirop&vov. gttoivto 3’ av dypovopwis daTwbpioi rpeis; e^fcovra oval, Tpixfj BtoBe/ca pieprj t^s TroXews SzaXa/SovTes, papwvpevoi enetvovs, tojv re oBwv eiripieXovpievoi rwv Kara to aaTV Kai twv ck t?;s xMPaS Xeco-cf)6pcov eZs ttjv ttoXiv del TeTapievwv Kai twv oIkoBo-D pitcbv, tva KaTa vbp,ov<; yiyvwvTai iraaai, Kai 8rj Kai tmv vBaTtov, oirba' av avTOis irepwrwai koi Trapabibtoaiv ol (frpovpovvTes Tedepairevp^va, oira)<{ eZs ra? Kprjva<; tKava Kai KaOapa iropevopieva Koapa) Te apia Kai oxfjeXy ttjv ttoXiv. Set By Kai tovtovs bvvaTovs Te etvat koi a^oXa^ovTas tmv koivwv eTripieXeiaOar bib irpo^aXXeadw piev Trdf dvi]p eK twv pieyiaTWV TipvrjpLaTtov aaTwbp-ov bv av (SovXTjTai, biayeipoTovTjdevTcov Se Kai acfriKOpievciJv E eZs €% ots av irXeiaTai yiyvwvTai, tous rpets airo-KXrjptoadvToyv ol<? tovtcov €7rtp,e\e<i' $OKip,aaf)evTes Se dpxbvTtov KaTa tovs re^evras airrots vo/tovs.
’A.yopavbp,ovs S’ e£?}s Tourots aipeiadai pieveK tmi 8evTepwv Kal Trpdrrcov Tipir/piaTtov irevTe, Ta S’ aXXa clvtwv ylyveadai ttjv aipeaiv KaOairep tj twv aaTV-vbpia)V, SeKa eK twv aXXwv x^poTovijdevTcov1 tous irevTe d'TTOKXrjpwaai, Kal boKipiaaOevTas avTOvs dp-XovTas aTro^Tjvai. xeiP0'r0V€^TCl)	^dvTa- o
1 x€tpoToi*7}0ei/T«v : X6ipoToi/7]0/pTas MSS. (cp. England, who brackets Sewa . . . airotprii/ai)
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guard his own State efficiently shall do his duty zealously to the best of his power.
The next step in our choice of officials is to appoint market-stewards and city-stewards. After the land-stewards (sixty in number) will come the three city-stewards, who shall divide the twelve sections of the city into three parts, and shall copy the land stewards in having charge of the streets of the city and of the various roads that run into the city from the country, and of the buildings, to see that all these conform to the requirements of the law; and they shall also have charge of all the water-supplies conveyed and passed on to them by the guards in good condition, to ensure that they shall be both pure and plentiful as they pour into the cisterns, and may thus both beautify and benefit the city. Thus it is needful that these men also should have both the ability and the leisure to attend to public affairs. Therefore for the office of city-steward every citizen shall nominate whatever person he chooses from the highest propertyclass ; and when these have been voted on, and they have arrived at the six men for whom most votes have been cast, then those whose duty it is shall select the three by lot; and after passing the scrutiny, these men shall execute the office according to the laws ordained for them.
Next to these they must elect five marketstewards from the second and first propertyclasses : in all other respects the mode of their election shall be similar to that of the citystewards ; from the ten candidates chosen by voting they shall select the five by lot, and after scrutiny declare them appointed. All shall vote for every
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764 33 py 'GeXiov, edv elaayyeXOy Trpbs tovs ap^ovras, fyjptovcrOco TrevTyKovTa bpa%p,ai<; Trpbs tw KaKos eivai boKeiv. itco 3’ eZ? eKKXrjalav Kai rbv KOtvbv ^vXXoyov o ftovXbpevos, errdvayKes 8’ ccttco tw tmv bevrepcov Kal TrpwTwv TipypaTwv, 8eKa 8 pax-pals Ipypiovpevw edv py Trapcov e^era^prai tois ^vXXoyots. rpiTG) 8e TipypaTi KaL Teraprip py eirdvayKes, dXXd a^ypios dt^elaOw, eav py ti irapayyelXwatv ol apxpvTes Trdaiv €K tivos dvdy-
B Kys ^vvievai. tovs 8e 3^ ayopavopovs tov Trepl Tyv dyopav Kocrpov 8iaTa^0evTa vtto vopwv (frvXaTTeiv Kal lepcbv Kal xpyvwv eiripeXeiadai tmv kut dyopav, ottios pifiev d8iKy ppbels, tov dbiKovvTa 3e KoXa^eiv, irXrjyais pbv Kal Seapois 8ovXov Kal ^evov, eav 3’ eiri^dipios d>v tls Trepl Ta TOtavTa aKoapy, ^XPb P^v eKaTov bpa^pldv vopicrpaTos avTovs eivai Kvpiovs 8ia8iKa^ovTas, pexpt 33 bwrXaalov tovtov Koivy peTa daTvvopwv C fyjpiovv SiKa^ovTas tm dbiKovvTi. Ta avTa 3e Kal dcrTvvopois eaTco ^ypicbpaTd Te Kal KoXaaeis ev tt) eavTtbv ap^fj, pe%pi p€v pvas avTobs piovvTas, ttjv 8i7rXacrlav 3e peTa dyopavopwv.
XlovaiKps 33 to peTa tovto Kal yvpvaa-TiKps >r	a'	/>	'	aw S''
apxovTas KaviaTaavai irpeTrov av eiy, oittovs eKaTepwv, tovs pev irai8eias avTcbv eveKa, tovs 33 aycovicTTiKTiS' TTaibeias pev fiovXeTai Xeyeiv o vopos yvpvaaiwv Kal bibaaKaXetwv eiripeXrjTds Kocrpov D Kal iraibevcreais apa Kal tt)S Trepl TavTa eTTtpeXeias twv <f>oiTY)aed)v Te Trepi Kal oiKrprewv appevtov Kal 434
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official: any man who refuses to do so, if reported to the officials, shall be fined fifty drachmae, besides being declared to be a bad citizen. Whoso wishes shall attend the Ecclesia and the public assembly; and for members of the second and first propertyclasses attendance shall be compulsory, anyone who is found to be absent from the assemblies being fined ten drachmae; but for a member of the third or fourth class it shall not be compulsory, and he shall escape without a fine, unless the officials for some urgent reason charge everyone to attend. The market-stewards must see to it that the market is conducted as appointed by law : they must supervise the temples and fountains in the market, to see that no one does any damage; in case anyone does damage, if he be a slave or a stranger, they shall punish him with stripes and bonds, while if a native is guilty of such misconduct, they shall have power to inflict a fine up to a hundred drachmae of their own motion, and to fine a wrongdoer up to twice that amount, when acting in conjunction with the city-stewards. Similarly, the city-stewards shall have power of fining and punishing in their own sphere, fining up to a mina of their own motion, and up to twice that sum in conjunction with the marketstewards.
It will be proper next to appoint officials for music and gymnastics,—two grades for each department, the one for education, the other for managing competitions. By education-officers the law means supervisors of gymnasia and schools, both in respect of their discipline and teaching and of the control of the attendances and accommodation both for girls and boys. By competition-officers it means umpires
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^Xetwv Kopwv, dywvlas Ze ev Te tois yvpviKois Kai irepl tt)v povcrbKpv adXodeTas adXpTais, Zittovs ait rovrov? [irepl povcrbKpv pev erepovs, irepl aywvbav Z aXAov?].1 aywviartKps pev ovv av-Opwirwv Te Kal iirirwv rov? airrovs, povcriKps Ze eTepovs pev tov? irepl povwZiav Te Kal pippTiKpv, E oiov pa^rwZwv Kal KtOapwZwv Kal avXpTWV Kal iravTwv twv toiovtwv aOXodeTas alpeTovs 2 irpeirov av eip yiyvecrOai, twv Ze irepl xppwZiav aXXovs. irpwTOv Zp irepl ttjv twv %opwv iraiZtav iraiZwv re Kab appevwv 3 Kal OpXeiwv Kopwv ev opxpcrecri Kal T?7 Ta£et tt) air dap yiyvopevpv* povcriKr) tovs apxpvras aipelcrOai irov xpewv’ LKavos Ze el? apywv avrot?, pp eXaTTOv TeTTapaKovra yeyovws 765 eTwv, iKavos Ze Kal irepl povwZiav el?, pp eXaT-tov p TpiaKovTa yeyovws ctwv, eicraywyevs re eivai Kab rot? apiXXwpevois: tt)V ZiaKpiaLv iKavw<; airo-ZiZovs. tov Zp 'xppwv apyovTa Kal ZiaOeTppa acpeladai Xpp TOiovZe Tiva Tpoirov. oaoi pev <t>iXo(l>povw<; eaxpKaai irepl r^ ToiavTa, el? tov ^vXXoyov bTwaav, eiri^ppioi eav pp iwai' tovtov Ze oi vopo(j)vXaKe<i KpiTal' rot? 8’ a'XAot?, eav pp flovXwvTai, ppZev eiravayKes ccftw. Kal Tpv irpo^oXpv Zp tov aipovpevov ck twv epirecpwv B iroipTeov, ev Te tt) ZoKipaata KaTpyopppa ev tovt
eaTW Kal dirpyopppa, twv pev co? direipo^ 6 Xa^wv, twv Z co? epireipos' os Z' av el? ck irpoxeipOTOvp-OevTwv ZeKa Xa^p Zoklpact)els tov eviavTov twv Xppwv apxeTw KaTa vopov. KaTa TavTa Ze tovtois
1	[irepl . . . &AA.ovs] bracketed by England.
2	atperous : erepous MSS., edd. (bracketed by Stallb.)
3	appe^av : arSpar MSS., edd.
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for the competitors both in gymnastic and in music, these also being of two grades. For competitions there should be the same umpires both for men and for horses; but in the case of music it will be proper to have separate umpires for solos and for mimetic performances,—I mean, for instance, one set chosen for rhapsodists, harpers, flute-players, and all such musicians, and another set for choral performers. We ought to choose first the officials for the playful exercise of choirs of children and lads and girls in dances and all other regular methods of music; and for these one officer suffices, and he must be not under forty years of age. And for solo performances one umpire, of not less than thirty years, is sufficient, to act as introducer1 and to pass an adequate judgment upon the competitors. The officer and manager of the choirs they must appoint in some such way as the following. All those who are devoted to these subjects shall attend the assembly, and if they refuse to attend they shall be liable to a fine—a matter which the Law-wardens shall decide: any others who are unwilling to attend shall be subj ect to no compulsion. Every elector must make his nomination from the list of those who are experts: in the scrutiny, affirmation and negation shall be confined to one point only—on the one side, that the candidate is expert, on the other side, that he is not expert; and whichever of the ten who come first on votes is elected after the scrutiny shall be the officer for the year in charge of the choirs according to law. In the same way as these they
1	i.e. to take entries and assign places to the competitors.
* yiyvop.evr)v England : yiyvopevr) MSS.
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Kat, ravry o Xa^cov rov ev Lavrov eKelvov rwv cl^lko-pevwv €L<f KpLavv povwbiwv re Kal avvavXiwv apxerw, C [et? rov<; Kpcras airobibovs o Xax<bv ryv Kplalv]P pera be ravra^peatv dywvlas dOXoOeras alpel-adaLrys irepl rd yvpvaaia iirirwv re Kal dvOpwirwv ck rwv rpLTwv re kcll eri rwv bevrepwv ripypdrwv. ci? be ryv acpecriv earw pev eiravayK€<; roi<; rpial iropeveadai ripypaai, ro apLKpbrarov be d^ypiov a(j>eLcr3w. rpels 3 earwaav ol Xayovre^, rwv rrpox^porovydevrwv pev cIkoctl, Xaxbvrwv be ck rwv ecKoai rpLwv, ov<; av Kat ^Iryc^o^ rwv boKL-D pa^ovrwv boKLpaay. eav be T4? diroboKLpaady KaO' yvr Lvaovv dpx^ Xffav Kal Kplaiv, aXXovs avdaipeladaL jcard ravra Kal ryv boKipaalav waavrws avrwv irepl iroLelaOai.
f -^ofc7ro? apxwv irepl rd irpoeipypeva yplv 0	5 Y,ai^€ba^ ^I'PeXyry^ iraays OyXeiwv re
Kai appevwv. ' eh pev by Kal 6 rovrwv ap^wv earw^Kara vopovs, erwv pev yeyovw<; py eXar-rov y irevryKOvra, iralbwv be yvyalwv iraryp, paXiara pev viewv Kal Ovyarepwv, el be py, ^0drepa' bLavoy3yrw^ be avrb<j re b irpOKpL0els kol o irpoKptvwv a)? ovaav ravryv ryv dpxyv rwv ev ry itoXcl aKpordrwv apxwv iroXv peytaryv. iravra yap by (frvrov y irpwry fiXdary KaXwg oppyffetaa irpos aperyv rys avrov (frvaews KvpLW-rary reXo<; eiriOeLvaL rb irpbafyopov, rwv re dXXwv
^PWV Kal ^Piwv
766 avdpwirwvy avOpwiro^ bb, <S? </>apev, ^pepov, opw? prjv iraLbela^ pev bp0y<; rvxov Kal <j>vaew<;
2 r[elX : ; •/Kpibr,acketed by Wagner, Schanz. [/cal ay0pa>TTwy] bracketed by England.
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shall appoint the officer elected to preside for the year over those who enter for competitions in solos and joint performances on the flute. Next it is proper to choose umpires for the athletic contests of horses and men from among the third and the second property-classes: this election it shall be compulsory for the first three classes to attend, but the lowest class shall be exempt from fines for non-attendance. Three shall be appointed: twenty having been first selected by show of hand, three out of the twenty shall be chosen by lot; and they shall be subject also to the approval of the scrutineers. Should any candidate be disqualified in any voting or testing for office, they shall elect a substitute, and carry out the scrutiny by the same method as in the case of the original candidate.
In the department we have been dealing with, we have still to appoint an officer who shall preside over the whole range of education of both boys and girls. For this purpose there shall be one officer legally appointed: he shall not be under fifty years of age, and shall be the father of legitimate children of either sex, or preferably of both sexes. Both the candidate that is put first, and the elector who puts him first, must be convinced that of the highest offices of State this is by far the most important. For in the case of every creature ■.—plant or animal, tame1 and wild alike—it is the first shoot, if it sprouts out well, that is most effective in bringing to its proper development the essential excellence of the creature in question. Man, as we affirm, is a tame creature : none the less, while he is wont to become an animal
1 i.e. “domesticated ’’animals, and “garden” plants.
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euru^ovs Oeibrarov qpiepwrarbv re £wov yiyveadai (frbXet, p>q ucavw<; de q pq KaXw? rpac^ev dypiwra-rov orroira (f>vei yq. wv everca ov devrepov ov3e irdpepyov del ryv rraldwv rp'xbqv rov vopoOerqv eav ylyveaOab, rrpwrov de dp^aaOai, xpewv rov peXXovra avrwv errbpeXqaea-QaL KaXw? alpedqvab, rwv ev t?; rroXei, o? av apicrros fits rravra rj, rovrov B Kara dvvapw orb paXbcrra avrols KaOiardvra rrpoararretv1 errbpeXqrqv. al rraaai rolvvv dpxaa rrXqv /3ovXq<; Kal rrpvrdvewv €.1^ ro rov A.itoXXwvo? tepbv eXOovcrab tpepbvrcov y^qbfiov Kpvftdqv, rwv vopo<f>vXaKwv ovrbv dv CKaaros qyqrab KaXXurr dv rwv rrepl rrabdelav apfybb yevop,evwv' w 8 dv irXelarat, y[rT)(j)Ob ^vpb/3warb, ZoKtpaa'Oel? vrrb rwv dXXwv apxpvrwv rwv eXo-pevwv, rrXqv vo/jbO(f)vXdKwv, apyerw erq rrevre, eKrw oe Kara ravra aXXov errv ravrqv rqv ap^qv C alpeladai.
’Eav de ri<? dqpbocriav dp^qv dpxwv drroOdvp rrplv e^qKebv avrw rqv ap^qv rrXetov rj rpcaKOvra em-deopevrfv qpbepwv, rov avrov rporrov errl rqv apx'pv aXXov KaOcar(ivai, ol? qv rovro rrpocrqKovrw?pbeXov. Kal eav 6p(f>avwv errlrporro<? reXevrqcry rb<s, oi rrpocrqKovres Kal eTrbdqpLovvre<? rrpb? irarpb<? Kal pqrpb<? p^Xpi dveyjrcwv iratdwv aXXov KaOiardvrwv evros deKa qp,epwv, q ^qpiovadwv eKaaros dpaxp>q D rq? qpbepat;, pexPL7reP rrabal Karaarqawai rov eTTLrpoTrov.
Uaaa Se dqrrov ttoXi<? arroXb^ dv ycyvobro ev y dbKaarqpba pbq KaOearwra eiq Kara rporrov* d(j)wvo<s d av diKaarq? qpbiv Kal p,q rrXelw rwv
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most godlike and tame when he happens to possess a happy nature combined with right education, if his training be deficient or bad, he turns out the wildest of all earth’s creatures. Wherefore the lawgiver must not permit them to treat the education of children as a matter of secondary or casual importance; but, inasmuch as the presiding official must be well selected, he must begin first by charging them to appoint as president, to the best of their power, that one of the citizens who is in every way the most excellent. Therefore all the officials — excepting the Council and the prytaneis—shall go to the temple of Apollo, and shall each cast his vote for whichever one of the Law-wardens he deems likely best to control educational affairs. He who gains most votes, after passing .a scrutiny held by the selecting officials, other than the Law-wardens, shall hold office for five years: in the sixth year they shall elect another man for this office in a similar manner.
If anyone holding a public office dies more than thirty days before his office terminates, those whose proper duty it is must appoint a substitute in the same manner. If a guardian of orphans dies, the relations, who are residents, on both the father’s and mother’s side, as far as cousin’s children, shall appoint a substitute within ten days, failing which they shall each be fined one drachma per diem until they have appointed the guardian for the children.
A State, indeed, would be no State if it had no law-courts properly established ; but a judge who was dumb and who said as little as litigants at a pre-
1 irpoffTirTciv MSS. : TTpoffTdriiv Kal Zur., vulg,
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avTi^LKuyv ev Tais dvaKptaeai (fcdeyyopevos, KaO-/	»	C* /	>	tf	r \
ajrep	ev	raw otai/rais,	ovk	av	ttotc LKavos
yevoLio irepi Tyv to>v SiKalwv KptcrLV' S>v eve/ai ovre iroXXovs ovTas paZrov ev StKa^eiv ovre oXtyovs (fravXovs. craves Se del to dp<fn(r[3T)Tov-E pbevov xpeaw ytyveadaL nap eKarepwv, 6 Se ^popo?
dpa Kal to /3pa3v to tg iroXXaKLs dvaKptvebv irpos to (fravepav ytyveaOai Tyv dpr^LcrfiyTycTiv £vp<f>opoi'‘ wv eveKa irpcioTOv pev eZs yebTOvas levai %py too? eirLKaXovvTas aXXyXoLs Kal tovs tfjtXovs tg Kal gvveiBoTas otl pdXicrTa Tas 767 dp<pL<r^yTOvpevas irpd^eis' edv S’ dpa py ev tovtois tls tKavyv KptaLV Xap&dvy, irpos dXXo e.	/	V	X O \	Z	*	\ t>z
OLKaaTrjpiov ltw to oe TpLTov, av Ta ovo ^LKaaTijpia pi) BvvijraL StaXXa^ai, TeXos em-0eT(o Ty Sucy.
Tpoirov 8y TLva Kal twv ^LKaaTyplcov al KaTaaTaaecs dp^ovTcov elalv alpeaeLS' irdvTa pev yap dp)(0VTa avayKalov Kal ^LKaaTyv elvat tlvcov, OLKacrTys Se ovk dp%cov Kat Tiva Tpoirov dp^rov ov irdvv <f>avXos ytyveTai tijv toO' ypepav yirep av Kptvwv Tyv Slktjv diroTeXy. B OevTes 8y Kal tovs ^LKaaTas ft>s dpxpvTas Xeytopev tlvgs d.v elev irpeirovTes Kal tIvwv dpa SiKacrTal Kal iroaoL e’</>’ GKaaTov.
’JXvayKaLoTaTov1 pev toIvvv ecrTco SiKaaTy-piov oirep av avTOb eavTOLS airo(pyvo)(Tiv eKaaTOi, KOLvy Tcvas eXopevor Svo S^ twv Xolit&v ecrTto KptTypia, to pev OTav tIs Tiva l^idiTyv l^Ldyrys, eir a lt id) pev os d$LK€LV avTov, aycov els StKyv (3ovXi)TaL SbaKpLOyvaL, to S’ oiroTav to bypocTLov
1 avayKaitfraroy; KupiMTarav MSS. (ri Tpurov Susemihl)
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liminary inquiry,1 as do arbitrators,2 would never prove efficient in deciding questions of justice; consequently it is not easy for a large or for a small body of men to judge well, if they are of poor ability. The matter in dispute on either side must always be made clear, and for elucidating the point at issue, lapse of time, deliberation and frequent questionings are of advantage. Therefore those who challenge each other must go first to the neighbours and friends who know most about the actions in dispute i if a man fails to get an adequate decision from them, he shall repair to another court; and if these two courts are unable to settle the matter, the third court shall put an end to the case.
In a sense we may say that the establishment of law-courts coincides with the election of officials ; for every official must be also a judge of certain matters, while a judge, even if not an official, may be said to be an official of no little importance on the day when he concludes a suit by pronouncing his judgment Assuming then that the judges are officials, let us declare who will make suitable judges, and of what matters, and how many shall deal with each case.
I he most elementary form of court is that which the two parties arrange for themselves, choosing judges by mutual agreement; of the rest there shall be two forms of trial,—the one when a private person accuses a private person of injuring him and desires to gain a verdict by bringing him to trial, and the other when a person believes that the
i.e. an inquiry into the grounds of a proposed action at law to decide whether or not it should be brought into
« i.e. persons appointed to settle points in dispute, so as to avoid a legal trial in the regular courts.
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V7TG TbVOS TWV TVOXbTWV yyyT Obi TbS ddbK€ba&ab C Kal ^ovXyOy tw KObvw fioyOebv. XeKTeov 3*
OTTObol T* eicrb Kab TtPe<? Ob KpLTab. 7TpWT0V dy ducaoTypcov ypbv ybyvecOw kolvov airacrb Tois to rpbTOV ap(j)t(r/3r]Tovabv Idborrabs irpos aXXy-Xovs, yevdpevov Tyde iry. udaas 3^ Tas apyaSt oirocrab re Kar evbavrov Kab dirdaab irXeiw xpovov apXovcriv, eirebdav peXXy veos evbavTos peTa Oepbvds rpoiras tw eirbovTb pyvl ylyveaOab, rav-Tys rys ypepas ry irpdaGev irdvTas %py tovs apxovTas avveXOelv els ev lepdv Kal tov 0eov D opoaavTas dlov dirap^aaOab Trdcrys dpxv^ ^va
ShKacrryv, os dv ev apxy eKaaTy apbcrrds Te elvab Sol-y Kab dpbaT dv Kal oaborraTa Tas SbKas toIs iroXbTabS avTw tov eirbovTa evbavTov <j>abvyTab SbaKplvebv. tovtcov 3e aipeOevTtov ylyveadab pev doKbpaalav ev Tols eXopevois avrois’ eav 3e airo-boKipacrfly T4<?> eTepov dvOabpebtrOab KaTa TavTa. tovs 3e ZoKbpaaOevTas 8bKa{eiv pev toIs TaXXa dbKacTTypia (pvyovcrb, lyv 3e ylrytyov <j>avepav E (frepebv. eiryKoovs 3’ elvab Kal deaTas tovtojv t&v dbK&v e^ dvdyKys pev ftovXevTas Kal tovs aXXovs apxovTas tovs eXopevovs avTovSt twv dXXwv tov /SovXopevov. eav de Tbs eirabTbaTaL Tbva eKovTa ddbKws Kpbvab Tyv dbKyv, els tovs vopofyvXaKas Iwv KaTyyope'bTW 6 de d(f>Xwv Tyv TObavTyv dbKyv virex^TO) pev tov fiXafiovs tw (BXafydevTb to diirXacriov1 Tbvebv, eav de pel^ovos d^bos ebvai do^y ^yplas, irpoaTbpav tovs KplvavTas ryv ducyv
1 ZtirK&ffiov Ritter, England ? ^niav MSS.
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State is being injured by one of the citizens and desires to succour the common weal. Who and what sort the judges are must now be explained. First, we must have a court common to all private persons who are having their third 1 dispute with one another. It shall be formed in this way. On the day preceding the commencement of a new year of office—which commences with the month next after the summer solstice—all the officials, whether holding office for one year only or longer, shall assemble in the same temple and, alter adjuring the god, they shall dedicate, so to say, one judge from each body of officials, namely, that member of each body whom they deem the best man and the most likely to decide the suits for his fellow-citizens during the ensuing year in the best and holiest way. These being chosen, they shall undergo a scrutiny before those who have chosen them; and should any be disqualified, they shall choose a substitute in like manner. Those who pass the scrutiny shall act as judges for those who have escaped the other courts, and they shall cast their votes openly. The Councillors, and all the other officials, who have elected them, shall be obliged to attend these trials, both to hear and to see ; and anyone else that wishes may attend. Anyone who accuses a judge of deliberately giving an unjust judgment shall go to the Law-wardens and lay his charge before them : ajudge that is convicted on such a charge shall submit to pay double the amount of the damage done to the injured party ; and if he be held to deserve a greater penalty, the judges of the case shall estimate what additional
1 Apparently, this refers to the third mentioned above, 767 A 2ff.
court (of appeal)
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0 TL XPV TTpOS TOVTO) TTadeiV aVTOV 7} aiTOTLV€lV TCO KOLV(p Kai T&j TY]V B'lKT)V BlKaG ap€V(0. 7T€pi Se twv BrjpocrioTV eyKXripaTayv avayKalov irporrov 768 pev T(p TrXijOet peTaBtBovat ttjs Kpiaecos' oi yap aBtKOvpevot Traore? elcriv, oirorav Tts ttjv ttoXlv dBiKr), Kat, ^aXeTrdrs av ev BIkt) cfrepotev dpotpot ytyvopevot rcov toiovtojv BiaKplcrearv, aXX dpx^v re eivai XP*) t?}? ToiavTys BIktjs Kal reXevTTjv eZ? rov Bfjpov diroBiBopevTiv, ttjv Se (Bdcravov ev rat? peylaTais dpxai? Tptalv, a? av 6 Te Qevycov Kal o Blwkotv ^vvopoXoy titov' edv Be py BvvyaPov KoivtiTVYjaai r?)? opoXoylas avTol, ttjv /BovXyv B eiriKplveiv avTOiv tt)V aipeaiv eKaTepov. Bei Be By Kal Ttov IBicov Bikwv Koivcoveiv KaTa Bvvapnv a7ravTa<;’ o yap cikoivcovtitos orv e^oualas tov awBiKa^eiv TiyeiTat to Trapairav tt)<j TroXews ov p,eTo,)(p<; eivat. Bta TavT ovv Btj Kal KaTa (jrvXas avayKatov BiKa<rTr)ptd Te yiyveaOat Kal KXr)p(p BiKaaTas ck tov 'irapa)(pT]p,a dBiatjrdopovs Tats Berjcreat BiKa^eiv' to Be tcXo<> Kp'ivetv ttcivtiov tcov toiovtcov CKCtvo to BtKacrTTjpiov o c[)ap.€v €t<j ye dv6po)Triv7]v Bvvapnv co? olov Te dBia<f>0opcoTaTa C TrapecKevaaOai tol<; p/r) Bvvapevots prjTe ev tois ye it oct i prjTe ev Tots cfrvXeTiKois BiKacrTypiois aTraWaTTeaSai.
Nup By Trepl pev BiKacrTrfpia ripiv, a Brj (frapev ovO’ co? apx^s ovO’ dos pd} paBtov eiTrovTa av-ap^ia/BriTTjTcos €ipr)Kevai, Trepl pev ravra olov Treptypatyrj tis e^w6ev Trepiyeypappevr) ra pev
1 The whole of this account (766 E-768 C) of courts and judges is confused and confusing. It would seem that 2 446
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punishment must be inflicted, or what payment made to the State and to the person who took proceedings. In the matter of offences against the State it is necessary, first of all, that a share in the trial should
be given to the populace, for when a wrong is done to the State, it is the whole of the people that are wronged, and they would justly be vexed if they had no share in such trials ; so, while it is right that both the beginning and the ending of such a suit should be assigned to the people, the examination shall take place before three of the highest officials mutually agreed upon by both defendant and plaintiff': should they be unable by themselves to reach an agreement, the Council must revise the
choice of each of them. In private suits also, so far as possible, all the citizens must have a share; for the man that has no share in helping to judge imagines that he has no part or lot in the State at all. Therefore there must also be courts for each
tribe, and judges appointed by lot and to meet the sudden occasion must judge the cases, unbiassed by appeals ; but the final verdict in all such cases must rest with that court which we declare to be organised in the most incorruptible way that is humanly possible, specially for the benefit of those who have failed to obtain a settlement of their case either before the neighbours or in the tribal courts.1
Thus as concerns the law-courts—which, as we say, cannot easily be called either “offices” or “nonoffices ” without ambiguity—this outline sketch serves to describe them in part, though there is a
classes of suits are indicated, public and private, and 3 kinds of courts, viz. (1) local courts (composed of neighbours), (2) tribal courts, (3) courts of appeal.
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ecpyKe, rd 8’ diroXeliret a%ebov‘ irpos yap reXet vopodealas y btKwv aKptflys [vopajv]1 Oeacs apa Kal btalpeais opdorara yiyvocr av paKp&. Tav-D rat? pev ovv elpyadco irpo? rep reXet ireptpevecv ypas, al 3e irepl rds aXXas dp^as Karaaraaets a^^bov ryv irXelaryv eiX/p/iaac vopodealav. to oXov /cal aKptfles irepl evbs re /cal irdvreov raw
Kara iroXcv /cal iroXirtKyv iraaav btocKyatv 2 ovk earc yeveaOat aaeftes, irplv av y bte^obos drr dp%ys Ta re bevrepa Kal rd pea a Kal rrdvra pepy rd eavrys airoXaflovaa irpos reXo? dejitKyrac. E vvv pyv ev rep irapbvrt pe^pc rys raw dpxpvraw alpeaeeos yevopevys reXevry pev raw epirpoaOev avry ylyvotr av iKavrp voptov 8c Oecrecos dp^r) Kal dvafioXorv apa Kal okvcov ovbev eri beopevT).
avrco<i poi Kara vow, o> £eve, ra epirpoa-Oev elpi)K<o<;, ryv dpxyv vvv reXevry rrpocrd\lra<i irepl r&v re elpypevcov Kal rwv peXXovrwv pyOyaeaOac, ravra en paXXov eKelvcov elpyKas
769	A©. KaXcos rolvvv av ypev y tt pea fl v row
epef/ptov iraibbd pe^pi 8evp' ecy rd vvv Staire-iratapevy.
ka. KaXyv ryv airovSyv eotKas SyXovv raw dvSptov.
a©. EZ/cos ye. robe b' evvoyawpev, el aol boKel KaOdirep epol.
KA. To irotov by ; Kal irepl rlvwv ;
A©. OtaO' orc Ka0direp ^coypdflow ovbev irepas eX€tp irpaypareca ooKec irepc cKaarcov raw
1 [vJjuwv] bracketed by Bekker.
a HioIktvtiv Ast, Schanz: SioiK^i<rea>v MSS.
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good deal it omits; for detailed legislation and definition concerning suits would most properly be placed at the conclusion of the legislative code.1 So let these matters be directed to wait for us at the conclusion ; and I should say that the other official posts have had most of the legislation they require for their establishment. But a full and precise account concerning each and all of the State departments and the whole of the civic organisation it is impossible to give clearly until our review has embraced every section of its subject, from the first to the very last, in proper order. So now, at the point where we stand—when our exposition has reached so far as to include the election of the officials—we may find a fit place to terminate our previous subject, and to commence the subject of legislation, which no longer needs any postponements or delays.
clin. The previous subject, Stranger, you have treated to our entire satisfaction ; but we welcome still more heartily the way you have linked up your past statements with your future statements—the end with the beginning.
ath. It seems, then, that up to now our ancients’ game of reason 2 has been finely played.
clin. You are showing, I think, how fine is the serious work of our citizens.
ath. Very probably : but let us see whether you agree with me about another point.
clin. What is it, and whom does it concern ?
ath. You know how, for instance, the painter’s art in depicting each several subject seems never to
1	Cp 853 Aff.,956B ff.
8	i.e. the “game” of legislation, cp. 685 A, 712 B.
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B fyatov, aXX* rj tov ^patvebv rj arrojcpalvebv, rj 6 ti By 7FOT6 KaXovai to toiovtov ol ipoypaifMov rrabBe<;, ovk dv TTore BoKel rravaaadab koo povaa, ware errtBoabV p/TjKeT €\€LV €1? TO KdWlO) T6 Kal <f>aV6' pdyrepa ylyveaOab to, yeypappeva.
ka.	evvota aKoveov Kal airrbs TavTa a
Xeyei?, errel evTpbftrfi ye ovBapws yeyova t?j toulvtt) Te^vrj.
A©. Kai ovbev ye $Xdlfy<s. ^pyadpeOd ye pyv Tip vvv rrapaTv^ovTi rrepl airrrjs yplv Xoym C to TOibvBe, a>? ei rroTe ti? errbvoytrebe ypatyai tc d)<? KaXXtaTOv Ipbov Kal tovt av pyBerroTe errb to (fravXoTepov aXX’ errl to fteXTbov 'iayeiv tov errb-ovto<; aei xpovov, ^vvvoec<; otl Uvr/TOff tov, ei prj Tiva KaTaXeiy^et diaBo^ov o? 1 erravopOovv tc, eav Tb ad>dXXr/rab to	vtto xpbvorv, Kal to
rrapaXeb^Oev vtto t?}s acrdevelas t?}? eavTOV 7rpo? Tyv Teyyrjv otof tc ei<? to ttpoo dev ecrTai <j>ab$pv-vorv irobebv eirbdbBovab, apbKpbv Tiva ^povov avTw irovos rrapapevel rrdprroXvs ;
KA. 'A.Xr]0rj.
D A®. Ti ovv ; ap ov TObovTov Bokcc aoi to tov vopoderov fiovXripa elvab; rrp&TOv pev ypay^ai Tov<i vbpovs rrpbs Trjv aKpifiebav KaTa Bvvapbv iKavorr errebTa rrpobbvTo^ tov xpovov Kal twv r\ o /	V	/	\	(7
ooFavTtov epyw rvebporpevov ap oiei Tbva ovT(o<i a<ppova yeyovevab vopoveTrjv, coaT ayvoecv 0Tb rrdprroXXa avdyKT) rrapaXeirveadab TObavTa, a Bcl Tiva ^vverrbpevov erravopOovv, iva prfiapri ^elpoiv, ^e\Tbwv 17 rroXbTeia Kal o^Kocrpos E del ylyvyTab rrepl Trp> (pKiopevr^v avTW rroXbV;
1 Hermann, Schanz; rov MSS.
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get to an end, and in its embellishing it seems as if it would never stop laying on colours or taking them off—or whatever the professional painters term the process—and reach a point where the picture admits of no further improvement in respect of beauty and lucidity.
clin. I, too, remember hearing something of the fact you mention, although I am by no means practised in that kind of art.
ath. You are none the worse for that. We may still use this fact, which it has occurred to us to mention, to illustrate the following point. Suppose that a man should propose to paint an object of extreme beauty, and that this should never grow worse, but always better, as time went on, do you not see that, since the painter is mortal, unless he leaves a successor who is able to repair the picture if it suffers through time, and also in the future to improve it by touching up any deficiency left by his own imperfect craftsmanship, his interminable toil will have results of but short duration ?
clin. True.
ath. Well then, do you not think that the purpose of the lawgiver is similar? He purposes, first, to write down the laws, so far as he can, with complete precision; next, when in the course of time he puts his decrees to the test of practice, you cannot suppose that any lawgiver will be so foolish as not to perceive that very many things must necessarily be left over, which it will be the duty of some successor to make right, in order that the constitution and the system of the State he has organised may always grow better, and never in any way worse.1
1 Cp. Polit. 298 A ff.
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ka. Edxos, ttok	> (BovXeaOai irdvTa
OVTIVOVV TO TOIOVTOV.
A®. Ovkovv ei ti? Tiva prp^avrjv e%pi irpos tovto, epycp Kai Xoyoi? Tiva Tpoirov bibdgeiev av eTepov evre pei^ova eire eXaTTco irepi tovt eyeiv evvotav, oircos ^prj tpvXaTTeiv Kai eiravopffovv vopovs, ovk av iroTe Xeytov aireiiroi to toiovtov irpiv eiri TeXo? eXdeiv;
770 ka. IIw? yap ov ;
a®. Ovkovv ev rat vvv irapovTC irotyTeov epol Kai o-^&v tovto ;
ka. To iroiov 8i) Xeyets ;
a®. EiireiSr] vopoOeTeiv pev peXXopev, yprjvTat 3e i)piv vopo<f>vXaKes, r/peis 8’ ev &vcrpai<? tov fiiov, oi 3’ o><? irpos ypas veoi, dpa pev, w? efrapev, 3ei vopoOeTeiv T)pas, dpa 8e ireipderdai iroteiv Kai tovtovs avTovs vopoOeras Te Kai vopocftvXaKas eis to ^vvaTov.
B ka. Tt pqv ; eiirep olol Te y ecrpev tKavcos.
A®. AXX ovv ireipaTea ye Kai irpodvprjTea.
ka. n us yap ov;
a®. IXeytopev irpos avTovs' ^>1X01 atOTrjpes vopwv, rjpeis irepi eKacTTwv d)v TiOepev tovs vopovs irapiroXXa irapaXei^opev avdyKi) yap* ov prjv aXX’ oaa ye pi) crpiKpa Kai to oXov eis bvvapiv ovk avrpropev direpiTjyrprov KaOdirep tivi ^replypa^)y• tovto 8e Zerprei avpirXi^povv vpas to irepi'qyyOev. oirot 3e (BXeirovTes bpatrcTe C to toiovtov, aKoveiv xptj. MeyiXXos pev yap Kai eyw Kai KXeivlas elprjKapev Te avTa aXXtfXois ovk oXiyaKis opoXoyovpev tc XeyeaOai KaXws"
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clin. This, of course, is what everyone naturally desires.
ath. Suppose then that a man knew of a device indicating the way in which he could teach another man by deed and word to understand in a greater or less degree how he should conserve or amend laws, surely he would never cease declaring it until he had accomplished his purpose.
clin. He certainly would not.
ath. Must not we three act thus on the present occasion ?
clin. What is it you mean ?
ath. We are about to make laws, and Lawwardens have been appointed by us; therefore, since we are in the evening of life, while those compared to us are youthful, we should not only legislate, as we say, ourselves, but' also make legislators, as well as Law-wardens, of these very same men, so far as we can.
clin. We should,—if, that is to say, we are capable of so doing.
ath. At any rate we must try, and try hard.
clin. By all means.
ath. Let us address them thus:—“ Beloved Keepers of the Laws, in many departments of our legislation we shall leave out a vast number of matters (for we needs must do so) ; yet, notwithstanding, all important matters, as well as the general description, we shall include, so far as we can, in our outline sketch. Your help will be required to fill in this outline ; and you must listen to what I say about the aim you should have before you in doing so. Megil-lus, Clinias and I have often stated to one another that aim, and we agree that it is rightly stated ; so
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v/zas ypcv ftovXopeda l~vyyvwpovd<; Te apa Kat paByrat; ybyvetrBai, fiXerrovra? irpbs Tavra €19 a/rep ypelt; gvvexwpycrapev aXXyXoi<; rov vopocfrvXa/cd re /cal vopoBeryv becv fiXe/recv. yv $e V <rvyx(vpytri^ ev eyovaa /cetfraXabov, ottws ttotc D avyp ayaBos yiyvobr av rrjv avBpwrrw irpocry-
/covaav dperyv rys a/tv^^s €Xmv e/c rivo<; eiriry-bevparos y rivo<; yBovs y irocat; tri/T']treat;1 y erri-Bvpbas y bogy? y paByparwv rrore rivwv, e'lre appyv res rwv ^vvoi/covvrwv ovcra y tf)vtrit; el're ByXeia, vewv y yepovrwv, ottcos els ravrov tovto o Xeyopev rerapevy arrovby rratra ecrrab bia TravTQt; rov fibov, twv 8’ aXXwv birotra eprrbbba Tovroit; pybev rrpoTipwv (ftavebrat py& btrritrovv, E reXevTwv be koX rrbXewt;, eav 2 avdtrrarov <^av'^> avdyKy (fralvyrac yiyveadab rrplv eOeXebv bovXebov VTropebvacrav3 £vyov ap^eaBac vivo xeipb^wv, y Xeiirebv <f>vyy ryv ttoXiv, cos rravra ra robavr dp' e<r6 viropevereov Trdtrxovrat; irplv dXXa^atrdab TroXbTCbav y x€t/P°v^ avdpwirovs TretfiVKe irotebv. ravra ype1<; re epirpoaBev gwwpoXoyytrdpeBa, /cab vvv vpeit; ypwv eb<; ravra etcdrepa fiXetrovret; erravcre^ /cab '^eyere rovs vopovs, octol py ravra 771 bvvarol, rovs be bwarovs dtrird^ecrBe re /cab
<j)iXo<[)p6vw<; bexbpevot ^yre ev avrobt;' ra b' aXXa eirirybevpara /cal 7rpb<; aXXa reivovra rwv aya-Bwv Xeyopevwv xa^PetiV Xpfy Trpotrayopevecv.
■^■PXV e<J’'r^ rwv pera ravra yplv vbpwv ybe
1 ffiT-f)<r€<»s: KT-fttrews MSS., edd. (tot’ atrKiitrews Apelt).
* iav: tev MSS. Also I add <&v>.
3 vironfivatrav Stallb. : vTrop.flva.tra MSS.
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we desire you to be in immediate unison with us, as our disciples, and to aim at those objects at which, as we three have agreed, the lawgiver and Law-warden ought to aim. The sum and substance of our agreement was simply this: that whatsoever be the way in which a member of our community—be he of the male or female sex, young or old,—may become a good citizen, possessed of the excellence of soul which belongs to man, whether derived frdm some pursuit or disposition, or from some form of diet, or from desire or opinion or mental study,—to the attainment of this end all his efforts throughout the whole of his life shall be directed; and not a single person shall show himself preferring any object which impedes this aim; in fine, even as regards the State, he must allow it to be revolutionised, if it seems necessary, rather than voluntarily submit to the yoke of slavery under the rule of the worse, or else he must himself quit the State as an exile : all such sufferings men must endure rather than change to a polity which naturally makes men worse. This is what we previously agreed upon1 : so do you now keep both these objects of ours in view as you revise the laws, and censure all the laws which are unable to effect them, but welcome all such as are able to do so, and, adopting them wholeheartedly, rule your lives by them. All other practices, which tend towards ‘ goods ’ (so-called), other than these, you must bid farewell to.”
For a beginning of the laws which are to follow,
1 688 E, 742 H.
4 mime Apelt, England: hraivefa MSS. (Schanz brackets
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Ti?, a^’ lepwv ypypevy. top apbdpbv yap 8?; 8et irpwrov avaXafiew Tjpas rbv rwv irevraKiaxiXbcov xat, TCTTapdfcovra, ocra? elye re km e^ei to pas Trpoacfiopoy^ o re oXo<? dpa/cal 6 Kara <£vXa<?, o 8y tov iravrbcj edepev 8w8€KaTT)popcov, ev /cal ei/coaiv Cb/coacw; opOorara $ vv. fyet 8b 8bavop^ 8d>8eKa p>€v o ttos , apbOpo<; ijpbv, 8o)8eKa 8e Kal d ttJ? 0 lAJfc. e/cdcrrnv &7 rrjv pocpav 8tavoeta0al xpea>v &>9 ovcrap icpov Oeov 8wpov, eiropevijv Tots pyai Kal ttj rov 'iravTO'i yrepcobcp 8ib Kal iracrav iroXbv ayet pev to, gvp^vrov lepovv avrds, aXXob 8e aXXmv iaaxf opOorepov evetpavro re Kal eoTu^eo-Te-/>op eOebwaav ttjv 8iavop/jv. Tjpelt; 8e ovv vvv cfjapev opffoTaTa rrpoYjprjadaL rbv rwv TTevraKiaxtXbfov Kai, TerrapaKovra dpiOpbv, o? Tracra? ras 8bavopd<? €X€b pyXP1' BcbSeKa drrb pbds dp^apevo<} ttXtjv €v8eKa8o<;^ avrrj 8* apucporarov tapa' e-rrl uarepa yap vybTj<; yiyverab 8vo1v eariacv diro-veprjOebaabv.^ a>9 8’ earl ravra aXyOws ovra, Kara yxoXrjv ovk av ttoXvs eVtSe/fete pv9o<;. 'n,b<rreva-avre<i 8rj ra vvv ttj TrapovaTj c^rjpTj Kal D Xoy® ve^oyte'p re ravry,1 Kal eKaary poipa Oebv tj 0ewv 7rab8a ^TrL^TjpbaavTe^, ftwpovs re Kal ra rovroi<i TTpoaijKOvra d7ro8ovre<;, Ovaiwv rrepi ^vvo8ov^ yrr avrob? iroicopeda 8vo rov pTjvbs, 8a)8eKa pev rfj r^ cfwXfy 8cavcpfj, 8d>8eKa 8e avr& to) t^9 TFoXeo)? 8bapepbcrpw, Oebav pev 8tj irptbrov Xapi™; eveKa Kal rwv irepl 0eov<;, 8evrepov 8e
1 rairri: ravrnv MSS. : avr^v Ast.
1 Cp. 737 E ff.
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we must commence with things sacred. First, we must consider anew1 the number 5,040, and the number of convenient subdivisions which we found it to contain both as a w’hole and when divided up into tribes: the tribal number is, as we said, a twelfth part of the whole number, being in its nature precisely 20 X 21. Our whole number has twelve subdivisions, and the tribal number also has twelve; and each such portion must be regarded as a sacred gift of God, conformed to the months and to the revolution of the universe. Wherefore also every State is guided by native instinct to hold them sacred, although some men possibly have made their divisions more correctly than others, or have consecrated them more happily. We, in any case, affirm now that we are perfectly correct in first selecting the number 5,040, which admits of division by all the numbers from 1 to 12, excepting only 11—and this omission is very easily remedied, since the mere subtraction of two hearths from the total restores an integral number as quotient:2 that this is really true we could show, at our leisure, by a fairly short explanation. For the present, then, we shall trust to the oracular statement just delivered, and we shall employ these subdivisions, and give to each portion the name of a God, or of a child of Gods, and bestow on it altars and all that belongs thereto; and at these we shall appoint two assemblies every month for sacrifice—of which twelve (yearly) shall be for the whole tribal division, and twelve for its urban section only; the object of these shall be, first, to offer thanksgiving to the gods and to do them service, and secondly, as we should
8 5,040 = (11 x 458) + 2.
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yptov avT&v oiKeioTijTos re irept Kal yvw piae ws aXXrjXMv, ms (paipev av, Kal bpiXtas eve/ca irda-T}<;, E 7rpo<? ydp 8r) ttjv tmv ydpMV KOtvMvtav Kal £vp-pifyv dvayKaiMs fyei ttjv dyvoiav e^aipeiv Trap'
*	f	*f	X A X ♦	* C* / 0s	X
mv	re	T4? ayerat	Kai a	Kai ois eKOiOMcri,	irepi
iravTOs iroiovpevov on paXicrra to py a^aX-XecrOai pybapMS ev tois tolovtois KaTa to SvvaTov. Tys ovv TOiavTT/s crirovbys eveKa xpy Kal Tas iraibias iroieicrdai yopevovTas Te Kal 'vopevovcras 779	>	\ t	\ tr £ \	/)	«	/	v
< Kopovs Kai Kopas, Kai apia oy UeMpovvTas Te Kai OeMpovpevovs peTa Xoyov tg Kal yXtKias nvbs expvarjs elKvlas ir ponder eis, yvpvovs Kal yvpvas pie^piTtep albovs adfipovos eKaaTMV. tovtmv 3’ eiripeXyTas iravTMv Kal KoapyTas tovs tmv xppdv apXovTas ylyvecrOau, Kal vopoOeras peTa tmv vopLO^vXdKMv, oaMV 1 dv r)p>eis eKXeiTTMpiev TaT-TOVTaS.
'AvayKaiov 8e, oTtep e'iirop,ev, irepl Ta ToiavTa irdvTa oaa apnKpa Kal iroXXd vopio0eTr]v piev B eKXelireiv, tovs o epiireipovs del KaT eviavTOv yiyvopievovs avTMv dirb ttjs XPe^a^ pavOdvovTas TaTTecrOat Kal eiravopOovpevovs Ktveiv KaT eviav-f	A <■/	e V £ ' i- «	>
TOV, CMS av opos IKavoS 00$r] TMV T010VTMV VO-plpMv Kal eiriTybevpidTMV yeyovevai. ypbvos pev 9 f	t>	Xf\/	, A «	»
ovv peTpios apa Kai iKavos yiyvoiT av ttjs epirei-pi'as beKaeTTjpos Ovctimv Te Kal x°pei'd)v) eirl irdvTa Kal eKaaTa Ta^Oeis, ^mvtos pev tov Ta^avTOS C vopoOeTov Koivy, TeXos be ct^ovto? avTas eKaa-Tas Tas dpxds eis tovs vopocfivXaKas eiertbepoveras to TrapaXe iir 6 pevov ttjs avTMv dpx^jS eirav-
1 Haw Aldus: Zffov MSS.
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assert, to promote fellowship amongst ourselves and mutual acquaintance and association of every sort. For, in view of the fellowship and intercourse of marriage, it is necessary to eliminate ignorance, both on the part of the husband concerning the woman he marries and the family she comes from, and on the part of the father concerning the man to whom he gives his daughter; for it is all-important in such matters to avoid, if possible, any mistake. To achieve this serious purpose, sportive dances should be arranged for boys and girls; and at these they should both view and be viewed, in a reasonable way and on occasions that offer a suitable pretext, with bodies unclad, save so far as sober modesty prescribes. Of all such matters the officers of the choirs shall be the supervisors and controllers, and also, in conjunction with the Law-wardens, the lawgivers of all that we leave unprescribed.1
It is, as we said, necessary that in regard to all matters involving a host of petty details the lawgiver should leave omissions, and that rules and amendments should be made from year to year by those who have constant experience of them from year to year and are taught by practice, until it be decided that a satisfactory code has been made out to regulate all such proceedings. A fair and sufficient period to assign for such experimental work would be ten years, both for sacrifices and for dances in all their several details; each body of officials, acting in conjunction with the original lawgiver, if he be still alive, or by themselves, if he be dead, shall report to the Law-wardens whatever is omitted in their own department, and shall make
1 Cp. 764 E f.
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opflovcrOat, pexpiirep dv reXo; e^etv eKaarov Bb^y rov KaXtb; e^etpydaOar rbre 3e aKivyra Oepevov; yBy xpy<r0cu /4era rwv aXXcov vbpcov, ous era^e Kar ap^a; 6 del; avrol; vopoOery;, d>v irepi Kiveiv pev eKovra; pyBeirore pyBev el Be ri; D avdyKy Bbgeie irore KaraXaftelv, irdaa; pev rd;
dpyd; XPV gvpfiovXov;, irdvra Be rov Bypov Kal iraaa; 0e(bv pavreia; eireXdbvra;, eav crvpfaovtocrL iravre;, outgo Kiveiv, ciXXgo; Be pyBeirore pyBaplo;, dXXd tov KtoXvovra del Kara vbpov Kparelv.
OirbOev 1 ri; ovv Kal biryviKa rwv irevre Kal if	f	if	f\	\	f	f y
eiKocrt yeyovoriov ery ctkottgov Kat cKOiroupevo; uir aXXcov Kara vovv eavrat Kal irpeirovra el; iralBwi Koiveoviav Kal yevecriv ePevpijKevat iriarevei <yapov>,e‘ yapeiro) pev ira; evro; rwv irevre Kal E rpiaKovra erbov' rb Be irpeirov Kal rb apporrov
XPV &}T€iv, it poor ov eiraKOva-draf Bei ydp, ws (^pai KXeivia;, epirpoadev rov vbpov irpoolpiov olKeiov eKaarw irpondevai.
"KA. J&.aXXicrTa, d) %eve, Biepvrjpbvevaa1;, eXa/3e; re rov Xoyov Kaipbv Kal pdX' epol Bokovvt' eivai avpperpov.
A®. Eu Xeyet;. *11 irai, roivvv (ftoopev dyadusv 773 irarepcov <f>vvri, rov; irapa roi; epcppoatv evBo^ov; yapov; xpr) yapeiv, oi croi irapaivoiev av py <f)evyeiv rov rtbv irevyrcov pyBe rbv rwv irXovaiwv Bigokciv Biafiepbvrw; ydpov, aXX1 eav raXXa Icra^r], rbv viroBeearepov del npwvra el; ryv Kotvwvlav ^vvievai. ry re ydp irbXei £vp<f>opov dv eiy ravry
1 Aldus, England : ixore MSS.
8 (yApov) I add.
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it good, until each detail seems to have reached its proper completion: this done, they shall decree them as fixed rules, and employ them as well as the rest of the laws originally decreed by the lawgiver. In these they must never make any change voluntarily; but if it should ever be thought that a necessity for change has arisen, all the people must be consulted, as well as all the officials, and they must seek advice from all the divine oracles ; and if there is a general consent by all, then they may make a change, but under no other conditions at any time ; and the objector to change shall always prevail according to law.
When any man of twenty-five1 years of age, viewing and being viewed by others, believes that he has found in any quarter a mate to his liking and suitable for the joint procreation of children, he shall marry, in every case before he is thirty-five; but first let him hearken to the direction as to how he should seek what is proper and fitting, for, as Clinias maintains, one ought to introduce each law by a prelude suitable thereto.2
clin. A very proper reminder, Stranger,—and you have chosen, in my opinion, a most opportune point in your discourse for making it.
ath. You are right. So let us say to the son of noble sires : My child, you must make a marriage that will commend itself to men of sense, who would counsel you neither to shun connexion with a poor family, nor to pursue ardently connexion with a rich one, but, other things being equal, to prefer always an alliance with a family of moderate means. Such a course will benefit both the State
i But cp. 721 B.
* Cp. 720 E.
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rat? re ^vviovaats eaTtair rb yap bpaXbv Kal {vppeTpov a/cparov pvpiov Bta^epei irpo^s aperyv. Koaptwv T6 TTarepvv xpy Trpo0vpeia0ai ylyveaOat B KyBevTyv rbv abr& ^vvetBoTa iTapdrrepov 'dpa Kal Uarrov tov BeovTo?yrpbs Tracras ra? vrpdgeis <j>epb-pevov- rov B' evavTtwire^vkota etrl TavavTia xpy tcyBevpaya TropevecrOai. Kal KaTa vravTos el? ecrTa) pv0os ydpov' rov yap ry TroXei Bet o-vpcfte-p0VTa pvyaTeveiv ydpov CKaa-Tov, ov tov yBcaTov avTo>. (j)€p€Tat Be ttco? 7ra? del KaTa (f)vatv irpbs TOV bpoLOTaTOv avru, 60ev dvwpaXo? y ttoXis oXy C ylyveTat xprfpaab Te Kal Tpbiruv y0eaiv eg &v a py (BoyXopeOa ^vpfiavveiv ypiv Kal paXiara ^vp/SaiveL Tai^j irXeia.Tais TrbXecri. TavTa By Bia Xoyov pev vbptp irpoaTaTTetv, py yapeiv TrXovaiov irXovaiov pyBe iroXXd Bvvdpevov TrpaTTeiv aXXov toiovtov, OaTTOvs Be yOecri Trpbs (BpaBvTepovs Kal PpaBvTepov? 7rpb<; 0aTTov<; dvayKa^eiv Ty to>v yapwv KotvMvia iropeveaOat, Trpb<; t« yeXoia, elvat, Ovpbv dv eyelpat, 'rroXXolsr ov yap paBtov evvoeiv D OTi ttoXiv eivai Bet BiKyv KpaTypo<$ KeKpapevyv, ov paivbpevos pev olvos eyKexvpevos ^ei, KoXagbpevos Be VTTO V)](])OVTOS eTepov 0eov KaXyv Kotvcovlav Xa/3d)v dya0ov irwpa Kal peTptov direpyd^eTat. ^ovy ovv yiyvbpevov ev Ty twv TralBwv pl^et Btopav, co? 67ro? elirelv, BvvaTos ovBefc. tovtidv By xaPLV e^v Pev voptp Ta ToiavTa avayKaiov,
1 Cp. Polit. 310 C ff.
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and the united families,1 since in respect of excellence what is evenly balanced and symmetrical is infinitely superior to what is untempered. The man who knows he is unduly hasty and violent in all his actions should win a bride sprung from steady parents ; while the man that is of a contrary nature should proceed to mate himself with one of the opposite kind. Regarding marriage as a whole there shall be one general rule: each man must seek to form such a marriage as shall benefit the State, rather than such as best pleases himself. There is a natural tendency for everyone to make for the mate that most resembles himself, whence it results that the whole State becomes ill-balanced both in wealth and in moral habits ; and because of this, the consequences we least desire are those that generally befall most States. To make express enactments about these matters by law—that, for instance, a rich man must not marry into a rich family, nor a man of wide power with a powerful family, or that man of hasty tempers must be obliged to seek alliances with those of slower tempers, and the slow with the hasty—this, besides being ridiculous, would cause widespread resentment; for people do not find it easy to perceive that a State should be like a bowl of mixed wine, where the wine when first poured in foams madly, but as soon as it is chastened by the sober deity of water, it forms a fair alliance, and produces a potion that is good and moderate. That this is precisely what happens in the blending of children is a thing which hardly anyone is capable of perceiving; therefrom in the legal code we must omit such rules, and merely try by the spell of words to persuade each
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E errdBovTa ireidetv 7reipa<r0ai Tyv twv iraiBwv opaXoTyTa avTwv avTois Tys rwv ydpwv IcroTyTOS dtcXycTTOv \pypaTwv ovays rrepl rrXeiovos eKacrrov rroieicrOai, Kal Bl oveiBovs arroTperreLv tov trepl ra XpypaTa ev tols yapoLS eairovBaKOTa, aXXa py ypaiTTW vopw /Bia^opevov.
Ilept ydpwv By ravr ecrTw Trapapvfha Xeyo-peva, Kal By Kal ra, eprrpoade tovtwv pydevTa, ws XPV T’7<» aeLyevovs (fivaews dvTe^eadat tw rralBas rraiBwv KaTaXeirrovTa del tw 0ew V7ry-114: peTas dv6' avrov irapaBcBovaL. iravTa ovv ravra KaL €TL 7rK€LG) TL<J av 6L7T0L 7T€pL ^apLMVy to? %py yapeiv, irpooLpLat^dpevos 6p0ws. dv 3’ apa Tt? py rreidyraL eKwv, aXXoTpiov Be avTov Kal aKOCvwvr]Tov ev ttj TroXet e^y Kal ayapos wv yevrj-Tat TrevTeKaiTpiaKOVTOVT^, ^ypLOvaOw Kar eviav-tov eKaaTov, 6 peyiGTOV pev T^pypa KeKTypevos eKaTov Spaypats, 6 8e to 8evTepov eflSoprjKOVTa, TpbTOV 8e e^rjKovTa, o 8e to Teraprov TpiaKovTa-tovto o €(ttw tt/? JHpa? iepov. 0 be py cktlvwv KaT evbavTov SeKairXacLov o^ecXeTw. rTpaTTeaBw 8e o Tapias Tys Oeov, py cK^rpa^as 8e avTos oipeiXeTw xal ev Tais evdvvats tov toiovtov Xoyov VTre^erct) rras. els pev ovv %pypaTa 6 py 'QeXwv yapeiv TavTa ^ypiovaOw, Ttpys 8e irapd twv vewTepwv aTtpos Traays ccttw, Kat, pybeLS vit-aKoveTW py8ev avTW exwv twv vewv eav Be KoXa^etv TLva eTTbyeipy, iras tw aBiKOvpevw /SoyOeLTw Kal C apvverw, py ftoydwv Be 6 irapayevopevos BeiXos
1 721 B ff. By reproduction man secures a continuous share in the life of the divine Universe; cp. 903 C.
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one to value the equality of his children more highly than the equality of a marriage with inordinate wealth, and by means of reproaches to divert from his object him who has set his heart on marrying for money, although we may not compel him by a written law.
Concerning marriage these shall be the exhortations given, in addition to those previously given,1 declaring how it is a duty to lay hold on the everliving reality by providing servants for God in our own stead ; and this we do by leaving behind us children’s children. All this and more one might say in a proper prelude concerning marriage and the duty of marrying. Should any man, however, refuse to obey willingly, and keep himself aloof and unpartnered in the State, and reach the age of thirty-five unmarried, an annual fine shall be imposed upon him, of a hundred drachmae if he be of the highest property-class, if of the second, seventy, if of the third, sixty, if of the fourth, thirty. This fine shall be consecrated to Hera.2 He that fails to pay the fine in full every year shall owe ten times the amount of it, and the treasurer of the goddess shall exact this sum, or, failing to exact it, he shall owe it himself, and in the audit he shall in every case be liable to account for such a sum. This shall be the money-fine in which the man who refuses to marry shall be mulcted, and as to honour, he shall receive none from the younger men, and no young man shall of his own free-will pay any regard to him : if he attempt to punish any person, everyone shall come to the assistance of the person maltreated and defend him, and whoever is present and fails
3 As goddess of marriage.
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re apa Kal KaKot vtto tov vdpov ttoXittjs eivai XeyeaOm.
II ept Se irpoiKos e'iprjTai pev Kal irporepov, eipijaOoo Se TrdXiv, a>? laa dvri ’icrcov earl rd 1 prjTe Xapftaveiv rt piTjr’ eKdiddvai ti, 2 <ou8’ eiKos dydpovs ovras) did yprjpaTCov arroplav yrjpdaKeiv tovs Trevrj-ras—rd yap dvayKaia v-rrapyovTa ecrTi Traeri—tcvv ev TavT'p rrj TrdXei, vftpis de tjttov yvvai£l Kal dovXeia TaTreivT] Kal dveXevdepos did ypr/paTa tois yrjpacri D ylyvoiT* av. Kal 6 pev TreiOdpevos ev tcov KaXcov dpavrj a > v c ex x nt	« e e x <x -x O'
tovt av o oe py ireivopevos y oioovs y Aappavoov rrXeov t) rrevTyKovTa a£ia dpaypcov eerdyros ydpiv, d de pvas, d de Tpidovypipvaicov, d de dveivpvaiv d to peyicr-tov Tiprjpa KCKTYjpevos, d^eiXeTCO pev Tip dr^poaiq) toctovtov eTepov,To .de dodev rj Xr]<})0ev tepov eaTO) Tryt "Upas Te Kal tov Aids, irpaTTovTcov de ol raplai E tovtoiv toiv Oeoiv, KaOatrep epprjOri twv py yapovvTcov irepi tovs Tapias eKTrpaTTeiv EKaaTOTe tovs Tr/s 'Hpas T) Trap* avTWV eKaaTOvs ttjv ^rjpiav CKTivetv.
’Eyyvr/v 8e eivai Kvpiav iraTpos pev Trpdrrov, devTepav TraTwrov, TpiTTjv de ddeXcfrwv opoTta-Tplcov’ eav de prjde els y tovtcov, ttjv repos prjTpos pera tovto eivai Kvpiav dbaavTaJS’ eav S’ apa Tvyy ti<j dyOrjs avp^aivy, tovs eyyvTara yevovs del Kvplovs eivai pera rciov eTUTporrcoV' oaa
1	to MSS. to) Aldus, Zur.
2	Xapfidvetv ri p.TQT€ €K8c86irai (ti) Comarius: Xap.^avovTi . . . €k8i86vtl MSS. <ou8’ . . . ovras^ I add, exempli gratia, to fill up the lacuna assumed by Schneider and Schanz : (MSS. Marg, and Stallb. read SiSaoKeivfor ygpdaKeiv, Apelt. yepalpeiv).
1 742 C.
2 i.e. for the bride’s “ trousseau,” given by her father to 466
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thus to give assistance shall be declared by law to be both a cowardly and a bad citizen.
Concerning dowries it has been stated before,1 and it shall be stated again, that an equal exchange consists in neither giving nor receiving any gift; nor is it likely that the poor amongst the citizens in this state should remain till old age unmarried for lack of means—for all have the necessaries of life provided for them—; and the result of this rule will be less insolence on the part of the wives and less humiliation and servility on the part of the husband because of money. Whoso obeys this rule will be acting nobly; but he that disobeys—by giving or receiving for raiment 2 a sum of over fifty drachmae, or over one mina, or over one and a half minae, or (if a member of the highest property-class) over two minae, — shall owe to the public treasury a sum equal thereto, and the sum given or received shall be consecrated to Hera and Zeus, and the treasurers of these deities shall exact it,—just as it was the rule,3 in cases of refusal to marry, that the treasurers of Hera should exact the fine in each instance, or else pay it out of their own pockets.
The right of betrothal belongs in the first place to the father, next to the grandfather, thirdly to the full brothers ; failing any of these, it rightly belongs next to relatives on the mother’s side in like order; in case of any unwonted misfortune, the right shall belong to the nearest of kin in each case, acting in conjunction with the guardians.4 Concerning the the bridegroom. Fifty drachmae is the maximum value allowed for the lowest class, a mina for the next lowest, and so on upwards.
3	Cp. 774 B.
4	For these “ guardians ” (of orphans) see 926 E ff
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irporeXeta ydpcov ij Tt<? aXXy irepl rd rotavra 7 /5 icpovpyia peXXbvrcov rj yiyvopevtov r) yeyovbrwv irpoar/KOvaa ean reXeiadai, rovs e^pypras epio-rtbvra Xpr/ Kal ireidbpevov eKeivois eKaarov pyei-af)ai irdvra eavrtb perplois yiyveadai.
Ilept rd)v earidaecov, (friXovs pev XPV Ka^ <J)iXas pr) TrXetov? irevre eKarepwv avyKaXeiv, avy~ yevcbv 8e Kal oIkslwv cbaavnos roaovrov? aXXov? eKarepcov avaXcopa be pp ylyveadai irXeov rj Kara, tt)v ovaiav ppbevi, r& pev eis xprjpara peylartp B pvav, ra> b' ppiav rov roaovrov, ra> b’ e</>e(ys ovrco, KaOdirep virofteftpKev eKaarco rb rlpppa. Kal rov '	/I z	f	r\	\	/	X
pev ireiUopevov r<p vopw eiraivew XPV vravras, rov 8e airetPovvra KoXa^ovrtov ot vopo<j>vXaKe<; to? aireipoKaXov re ovra Kal diralftevrov rwv irepl ra<; vvp^LKas Moutra? vopwv. irtveLV Se eZs peO'pv ovre aXXo0L irov irpeirei, ttXtjv ev racs rov rov otvov 8ovro<? Oeov eoprals, ov8' aatfraXes, ovr ovv 8r) irepl yapovs eairov8aKora, ev ois ep^pova paXtara eivai, irpeirei vvprpyv Kal vvptfaov pera-C ftoXrpv ov apiKpdv fiiov peraXXarrovra^, apa 8e
Kal rb yevvwpevov oirw<; on paXiara eg eprjipbvayv aei yiyvrjrar a^p^ov ydp d8i)Xov oiroia vv% rj (j)d)<; avro yevvijaei perd Peov. Kal irpos rovrois 8et pr) rwv awparwv SiaKexypevcov virb pedip; yiyve-a6ai rip) irai8ovpyiav, aXX evirayes dirXaves y(rvxai6v re ev prprpa1 gvviaraaQai rb (fivbpe-vov' o 8e 8i(pva)pevos avrbs re (freperai irdvrr/ Kal (f>epei, Xvrrtbv Kara re awpa Kal
1 ^rpa Cornarius, England : p.olpa. MSS.
1 Cp. 700 B, 722 D.
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LAWS, BOOK VI preliminary marriage-sacrifice and all other sacred ceremonies proper to be performed before, during, or after marriage, each man shall enquire of the Interpreters, and believe that, in obeying their directions, he will have done all things duly.
Concerning marriage-feasts,—both parties should invite their male and female friends, not more than five on each side, and an equal number of the kinsfolk and connexions of both houses: in no case must the expense exceed what the person’s means permit—one mina for the richest class, half that amount for the second, and so on in proportion, according as the valuation grows less. He that obeys the law should be praised by all; but him that disobeys the Law-wardens shall punish as a man of poor taste and ill-trained in the “ nomes ” 1 of the nuptial Muses. Drinking to excess is a practice that is nowhere seemly 2—save only at the feasts of the God, the Giver of wine,—nor yet safe; and certainly it is not so for those who take marriage seriously ; for at such a time above all it behoves both bride and bridegroom to be sober, seeing that the change in their life is a great one, and in order to ensure, so far as possible, in every case that the child that is begotten may be sprung from the loins of sober parents : for what shall be, with God’s help, the night or day of its begetting is quite uncertain. Moreover, it is not right that procreation should be the work of bodies dissolved by excess of wine, but rather that the embryo should be compacted firmly, steadily and quietly in the womb. But the man that is steeped^in wine moves and is moved himself in every way, writhing both in body and soul; con-
i p. 674 A f.
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D (Hretpetv ovv Trapacfropos dpa Kal KaKos 6 peOvwv, mctt avcopaXa Kal aTTiara Kal ovbev evdvTropoi ovbe crcbpa ck tmv e'tKOTMv yevvMrj ttot av. bto paXXov pev oXov tov evtavTov Kal Stov von £ \ f r	r\ /	*	/vr !*
paXiaTa de orroaov av yevva xpovov, evXa/3ei<T0ai Kat pr) TpaTTeiv prpre ocra vocrco&r) ckovtu elvat p/rpre ocra vfipeMS 17 dbtKtas e\opeva' eZs yap Tas tmv yevvcopevMv tyvxds Kal acbpara avayKatov E e^opopyvvpevov eKTV7rovcr0ai Kal tiktciv TravTp <j)avXoT€pa' btacfrepovTMS 3e eKeivrjv Tips rjpepav Kat WKTa aTrex^cOai tmv Trepi Ta TotavTa" apXV y^P &S1 ^09 ev dv0pMirots ibpvpevT] aco^et iravTa, TtpYps cap irpoariKovcrris avTy Trap' eKaurov tmv XPmP>^^v ^ayX^vy.
NoptcravTa 8 elvat XPV yapovvTa Talv otKtatv Tatv ev tm KXrjpM ttjv erepav otov vcottmv eyyevvriatv Kal Tpofrrpv, x^P^^Ta cltto iraTpos Kal pTprpbs tov ydpov eKei TrotetaOat Kal tvv Ol/KYjaw KCLb TY)V 7pocpiju dVTOV KCLL TOW T€KVO)V. ev yap Tats <f>tXtats edv pev ttoOos evy tls, koXXo, Kat avvbet TravTa tjOtj’ KaTaKoprjs be ^vvovcrta Kat ovk c<rx°v(ra tov bid xpbvov tvoOov diroppetv aXXtfXMv TFOiei virepftoXats TrXya-pov?js. mv brj Xapw p^Tpl Kal iraTpl Kal tois tt)s yvvatKos B otKetots irapevTas XPV ai/Tcov oiKyaets, otov ets airoiKiav a^/iKopevovs avTovs> eiricrkottovvtcis T€ a[ML KCLL €TTL(TKOTTOV/JLZVOU^ OLfCGbV) yGVVOWTCLS T6 Kal €KTped>ovTas iratbas, KaOdrtrep Xapirdba tov
1 ws Ast: koI MSS. (Schanz brackets Kal ffebs).
1 For the importance of aPX^ (here personified) cp. 753 E, 765 E: possibly aPxij irdvra was a proverb.
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sequently, when drunk, a man is clumsy and bad at sowing seed, and is thus likely to beget unstable and untrusty offspring, crooked in form and character. Wherefore he must be very careful throughout all the year and the whole of his life—and most especially during the time he is begetting—to commit no act that involves either bodily ailment or violence and injustice; for these he will inevitably stamp on the souls and bodies of the offspring, and will generate them in every way inferior. From acts of such a kind he must especially abstain on the day and night of his marriage; for the Beginning that sits enshrined as a goddess1 among mortals is the Saviour of all, provided that she receives the honour due to her from each one who approaches her.
The man who marries must part from his father and mother, and take one of the two houses2 in his allotment, to be, as it were, the nest and home of his chicks, and make therein his marriage and the dwelling and home of himself and his children. For in friendships the presence of some degree of longing seems to cement various dispositions and bind them together ; but unabated proximity, since it lacks the longing due to an interval, causes friends to fall away from one another owing to an excessive surfeit of each other’s company. Therefore the married pair must leave their own houses to their parents and the bride’s relations, and act themselves as if they had gone off to a colony, visiting and being visited in their home, begetting and rearing children, and so handing on life, like a torch,3 from
« Cp. 745 C, D.	» Cp. Rep. 328 A.
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filov irapaBtBdvras aXXois eg aXXwv, Qepairev-ovras del 3eovs Kara vopovs.
Kry par a Be ro perd tovto irola av ns KCKry-pev os eppeXeardryv ovtriav KeKryro ; ra pev ovv iroXXa ovre voycrai ^aXeTrov ovre KrytratrOai, rd Be By rwv oIkgtwv 'xaXe'jrd irdvry. to 3’ ainov, ovk 6p0ws irws Kal nva rpdirov dpGws irepl avrwv C Xeyopev' evavria ydp rais xpelais real Kara ras Xpelas av iroiovpeda irepl BovXwv Kal rd Xeyo-peva.
me. IIws Bi* av tovto Xeyopev; ov ydp irw pavOavopev, w geve, o tl rd vvv <f)pd%€LS>
A©. Kat paXa ye, w MeytXXe, eiKorws' a^eBov ydp irdvrwv rwv 'J&CXyvwv y jXaKeBaipovlwv eiXwreLa irXeiaryv ■ diropiav irapderyoLT* dv Kal epiv tois pev ws ev, rois o ws ovk ev yeyovvia eariv eXdrrw Be y re 'HpaKXewrwv BovXela rys D rwv MapiavBvvwv KaraBovXwaews epiv dv e\ot, to ®erraXwv r av irevecrriKov eOvos. eis d Kal irdvra rd roiavra fiXetyavras ypds tl ^py rroieiv irepl Kry trews oiKerwv; o By irapiwv rw Xoyw ervyov elirwv, Kal av pe eiKorws ri irore fypd^oipi ypwrycras, too eariv' 'icrpev on irov irdvres elirotpev dv ws Xpy BovXovs ws evpeveardrovs eKrycrOai Kal dpiarovs' iroXXol ydp aBeXfywv yBy BovXoi Kal viewv nal Kpelrrovs irpos aperyv irdcrav yevopevoi aeawKaai Beairoras Kal Kry-
1 These ancient inhabitants of N.E. Bithynia were conquered by the people of Heraclea Pontica and made tributary vassals.
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one generation to another, and ever worshipping the gods as the laws direct.
Next, as regards possessions, what should a man possess to form a reasonable amount of substance? As to most chattels, it is easy enough both to see what they should be and to acquire them; but servants present all kinds of difficulties. The reason is that our language about them is partly right and partly wrong; for the language we use both contradicts and agrees with our practical experience of them.
meg. What mean we by this? We are still in the dark, Stranger, as to what you refer to.
ath. That is quite natural, Megillus. For probably the most vexed problem in all Hellas is the problem of the Helot-system of the Lacedaemonians, which some maintain to be good, others bad; a less violent dispute rages round the subjection of the Mariandyni1 to the slave-system of the Heracleotes, and that of the class of Penestae to the Thessalians.2 In view of these and similar instances, what ought we to do about this question of owning servants?3 The point I happened to mention in the course of my argument,—and about which you naturally asked me what I referred to,— was this. We know, of course, that we would all agree that one ought to own slaves that are as docile and good as possible; for in the past many slaves have proved themselves better in every form of excellence than brothers or sons, and have saved
2 Cp. Ar. Pol. 1269a 36. “Penestae” ( = serfs) were the old Aeolian inhabitants of Thessaly, subdued by the Heraclid invaders.
3 Cp. Ar. Pol. 1259” 22 ff.
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E
para ras re otKyaets avrwv oXas. ravra yap ter pev irov irepl bovXwv Xeybpeva.
me. Tt pyv ;
A®. Ovkovv /cal rovvavrlov co? vytes ovbev
tyvxys bovXys ovbe irtarevetv ovbeiror1 ovbev rw yevet Set tov vovv KeKrypevov ; 6 Se cro<f>wraros
yptv rwv irotyrwv Kal atre^yvaro, virep rov I'll &ibs ayopevwv, co?
yptav yap re vbov, <^>yalv, airapelperat evpvoira Zevs
avbpwv ovs dv Sz; Kara bovXtov ypap eXyai.
ravra by btaXa/Sbvres eKaarot rots biavoypaatv ol pev irtarevoval re ovbev yevet oltcerwv, Kara be Oyplwv (frvcriv Kevrpois Kal pdart^tv ov rpls pbvov, aXXa iroXXaKis, direpyd^ovrai bovXas ras yfrvXas rwv olKerwv ol S’ av rdvavria rovrwv bpwat ir dvr a.
ME. Tt pr}v;
B ka. Tt ovv by Xpy iroietv rovrwv, w £eve, btatfrepopevwv ovrw irepl rys yperepas av ypas, rys re Kryaews apa Kal KoXacrews rwv bovXwv it ept;
A®. Tt S’, w KXeivla; byXov ws eiretby bvcr-koXov eart rb Opeppa dvdpwiros Kal irpos ryv avayKalav bibptatv, rb bovXov re epyw btopl-^ecrdat Kal eXevdepov Kal beairbryv, ovbapws evxpyo'TOv eOeXet etvai re Kal ylyveaOat.
ka. Qat'verat.
A®. XaXeirbv by rb Kry pa’ epyw yap ir.dXXd-C Kis eirtbebetKrat irepl ras ^/leo-ayvlwv crvxvds elwOvlas diroardaets ylyveadat, Kal irepl ye ras 474
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their masters and their goods and their whole houses. Surely we know that this language is used about slaves ?
meg. Certainly.
ath. And is not the opposite kind of language also used,—that the soul of a slave has no soundness in it, and that a sensible man should never trust that class at all ? And our wisest poet, too, in speaking of Zeus, declared1 that—
“Of half their wits far-thundering Zeus bereaves Those men on whom the day of bondage falls.”
Thus each party adopts a different attitude of mind : the one places no trust at all in the servant-class, but, treating them like brute beasts, with goads and whips they make the servants’ souls not merely thrice but fifty times enslaved; whereas the other party act in precisely the opposite way.
meg. Just so.
clin. Since this difference of opinion exists, Stranger, what ought we to do about our own country, in regard to the owning of slaves and their punishment?
ath. Well now, Clinias, since man is an intractable creature, it is plain that he is not at all likely to be or become easy to deal with in respect of the necessary distinction between slave and free-born master in actual experience.
clin. That is evident.
ath. The slave is no easy chattel. For actual experience shows how many evils result from slavery,—as in the frequent revolts in Messenia, and in the States where there are many servants
1 Odyss. xvii. 322 f.
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r&v etc ptas (fiwvys rroXXovs olKcras KTwpevwv vroXets, oaa Ka/cct gvpftalvei, Kal eri ra Ttbv Xeyopevcov rreptblvaiv twv rrepl Tyv ’IraXlav yt-yvopevwv rravTobarra [^XoTTwr]1 epya re Kal rradypaTa. rrpbs a tls dv rravra 2 /SXeS/ras bia-rropyaeie rl Xpy bpav rrepl drravTtov twv tolov-twv. bvo by XelrreaOov pbvw pyxavd, pyre D rrarpiayras dXXyXwv elvat. tovs peXXovTas paov bovXevaetv aavpr^iovovs Te els bvvapiv otl pd-Xiara, Tpe^ecv b’ avTovs bpOrbs py pbvov eKelvcov eveKa, rrXeov be avTwv rrpoTtpwvras. y be Tpocfiy ruv tolovtwv pyTe Tiva vftpiv v^pl^etv els tovs olK&ras, yTTOv be, el bvvaTov, abiKeiv y tovs e^ icrov. biabyXos yap 6 (fivcrei Kal py rrXaarws al'lwv Tyv biKyv, picrwv be ovtws to dbtKOv, ev tovtols t6)v av0pcbrrrov ev ols avTtp pabiov abiKeiv* 6 rrepl tcl twv bovXwv ovv yOy Kal rrpd^eis yiyvo-E pevbs tls dpiavTOs tov Te avoaiov rrept Kal dbiKOv arrelpetv els apeTys eK^vaiv iKavd)TaTos av ety’ TavTov o ear eirreiv tovto opt/ws apa XeyovTa errl re bearroTy Kal Tvpdvvw Kal rrdcrav bvvacrTelav bvvaaTevovTi rrpbs aaflevecrTepov eav-tov. KoXa^etv ye pyv ev btKy bovXovs bet, Kal py vovdeTOVVTas d>s eXevdepovs 0 pvirreadat rroieiv' Tyv be olKeTov irpocrpyatv \py a^bov errLTa^tv rraaav ylyveaOai, py rrpoarrai^ovTas 778 pybapy pybapws olKeTats, pyT ovv OyXetats pyTe dp pea iv a by rrpbs bovXovs (juXovai rroX-Xol a(f)6bpa dvoyTws OpvrrTOVTes xaXerrorrepov
1 [kXottiSv] bracketed by Naber, Schanz (kXwwwv Burges).
2 av iravra Stobaeus, Burnet: a-navra MSS.
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kept who speak the same tongue, not to speak of the crimes of all sorts committed by the “ Corsairs,” 1 as they are called, who haunt the coasts of Italy, and the reprisals therefor. In view of all these facts, it is really a puzzle to know how to deal with all such matters. Two means only are left for us to try—the one is, not to allow the slaves, if they are to tolerate slavery quietly, to be all of the same nation, but, so far as possible, to have them of different races,—and the other is to accord them proper treatment, and that not only for their sakes, but still more for the sake of ourselves. Proper treatment of servants consists in using no violence towards them, and in hurting them even less, if possible, than our own equals. For it is his way of dealing with men whom it is easy for him to wrong that shows most clearly whether a man is genuine or hypocritical in his reverence for justice and hatred of injustice. He, therefore, that in dealing with slaves proves himself, in his character and action, undefiled by what is unholy or unjust will best be able to sow a crop of goodness,— and this we may say, and justly say, of every master, or king, and of everyone who possesses any kind of absolute power over a person weaker than himself. We ought to punish slaves justly, and not to make them conceited by merely admonishing them as we would free men. An address to a servant should be mostly a simple command : there should be no jesting with servants, either male or female, for by a course of excessively foolish indulgence in their treatment of their slaves, masters often make life
1 The peculiar term irep'tSivoi (“circling round”) seems to have been applied especially to these sea-rovers of the Tarentine coast.
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a/rrepyd^eofiai rov (Biov eKetvois re ap^eaOaL Kai eavrois apxeiv.
ka. ’OptftH? Xeyeis.
A®. Ovkovv ore ris olKerais Karev Kevaa pevos els bvva/juv eir) irX^Oei Kai eTTiTTj^eiorajri Ttpos eKavras rds rtav epywv Trapa^orjOelas, to Brj pierd rovro oIk^vccs XPV ^laypacfaeiv r& Xoycp ;
KA. Haw fJLCV ovv.
B A®. Kat ^vpnrdvTjs ye cos eTros elireiv eouce rrjs olko^>opbLKVjS irepi rpv ye 8r/ veav Kai aoiKrprov ev rip irpovOev ttoXiv emyieXrireov eivai, riva rpoTvov eKacrra e^ei tovtgjv rrepi re tepa Kai t&'XV- yapaov 8’ rpv epnrpoadev ravra, co KXeti/ta* vvv 3’ eTTeiTrep Xoytp ylyverai, koi p,aX eyx&>pel ravrrj ylyveadai rd vvv epyw piyv orav ylyvyrai, ravr' ep/irpoadev ro>v yapaov, eav 6eds eOeXy, C TroiYjcravres eKeiva rfii] rare eiri rraai rois rotov-rois diroreXovpiev. vvv 8e p,6vov oaov nva tvttov avrcov oXlytov eTre^eXOwpiev.
ka. Hdvv p,ev o&v.
a®. Ta piev rolvvv lepd iraaav Trepi% ryv re ayopav XPV KaravKeva^eiv, Kai rrjv rroXiv oXijv ev kvkXw Trpos rois byfryXois rwv tottwv, evepKeias re Kai Kadaporryros x^PLV’ ^P^S avrois ol-KTjaeis re apxovrcov Kai BiKaarypia,1 ev ois ras 5t«as das iepaardrois ovai Xtj'^ovral re Kai D 8d)(TOVcri, rd piev d)S oalwv Trepi, rd 8e Kai rotov-ro)V Oeoav l^pvpiara' Kai ev rovrois [^iKaarijpia,
ev ots] 2
r/ ab
T€
rwv <j)6v(i)v irpeTrovcrai 81/cat ^b^votvT av teat oaa vavarwv a^ba aob/cy/jbara.
1 SiKcuTT-ripia. Burges : ^tKaffrrjpiuv MSS.
1 [SiKaar^pta, ev oT$] bracketed by England.
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harder both for themselves, as rulers, and for their slaves, as subject to rule.
clin. That is true.
ath. Suppose, then, that we are now, to the best of our power, provided with servants sufficient in number and quality to assist in every kind of task, should we not, in the next place, describe our dwellings ?
clin. Most certainly.
ath. It would seem that our city, being new and houseless hitherto, must provide for practically the whole of its house-building, arranging all the details of its architecture, including temples and walls. These things are really, Clinias, prior to marriage; but since our construction is now a verbal one, this is a very suitable place to deal with them; when we come to the actual construction of the State, we shall, God willing, make the houses precede marriage, and crown all our architectural work with our marriage-laws. For the present we shall confine ourselves to a brief outline of our building regulations.
clin. Certainly.
ath. The temples we must erect all round the market-place, and in a circle round the whole city, on the highest spots, for the sake of ease in fencing them and of cleanliness : beside the temples we will set the houses of the officials and the law-courts, in which, as being most holy places, they will give and receive judgments,—partly because therein they deal with holy matters, and partly because they are the seats of holy gods; and in these will fittingly be held trials for murder and for all crimes worthy of
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Trept Se Tef^wv, co MeycXXe, eycoy* av Ty "^irdpTy %vp<f>epolp,yv to Kadevbebv eav ev ttj yy Kara-Kelpeva rd Tet^T? Kal py eTraviardvai, Tcibvbe eive/ca. KaXoos pev /cal 6 irobyTiKos virep avTcbv Xoyos vpLveirai, to ^aX/ca /cal cnbypa beiv etvat
TCb^y pdXkov y yylva* to S’ ypeTepov gti irpos tovtois yeXcoT av bbKalws TrapiroXw 6'</>Xoc, to /car evbavTov pev eKirepirebv eZs Tyv xcbpav tovs veovs, rd pev cr/cdtyovras, rd Se ra^pevaov-Tas, Ta be /cal bid Tbvcov olKobopyaecov ecpf-ovras TOVS 7roXe/UOVS, COS S^ TCOV opcov T?}s ')(d)pa<5 OVK edaovras eiTb^aivebv, tcc^os Se 7rept/§aXot/ce^a, o Trptdrov pev irpos vylebav Tais iroXeabv ovbapcos avp^epei, irpos 6e rtva pxiXOaKijv e^iv rats 'frvxacs tcov evoiKovvTtov ectoOe iroteiv, irpo/caXovpbevov els avro Karac^evyovras pd] dpvvecrOai tovs iroXe-^79 plovs, prfie T<p (ppovpetv del rtvas ev avrp vvKrwp Kai, ped' ijpepav, tovtw rrjs awTijpias rvy^a-vclv, Tet^evt Se Kal irvXais ^lavoeiadat <ppa~ X^evras re Kal Kadev^ovras cra/Tiiplas ovtcos e^etv piJXavds, cos eirl to py irovecv yeyovoTas, dyvo-oi/VTas S’ av ttjv paaTtbvyv, dos ovta>s eaTlv €K twv itovcov ck pa<TT(jovys be ye, otpai, Tys alaxpas oi irovoL Kal padvplas ire<f)VKaa~b yiyvevdac irdXbv' aXX eb by Tellos ye Tb xpebxv dvdpd/irobs elvai, B Ta? obKobopcas %py Tas tcov Iblcov olKyaecov ovtcos aPXW fidXXeadaL, oircos dv y irdaa y iroXbS ev Tellos, opaXoTyTi Te Kal bpobOTyacv els Tas oSovs iraacov tcov o'bKyaecov exovacov evepKeiav
1	Unknown. Cp. Arist. Pol. 1330b 32 ff., and the saying of Lycurgus (quoted by Plutarch, Lycurg. xix.) ovk bv eXi) tLTctxwros ir6\is <Ltis avSpdffi ov irklvOois fffTftydvwrai. “ Earth ” 480
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death. As to walls, Megillus, I would agree with your Sparta in letting the walls lie sleeping in the ground, and not wake them up, and that for the following reasons. It is a fine saying of the poet,1 and often repeated, that walls should be made of bronze and iron rather than of earth. But our plan, in addition to this, would deserve to raise roars of laughter,—I mean the plan of sending young men into the country every year to dig and trench and build, so as to keep the enemy out2 and prevent their ever setting foot on the borders of the land— if we were also to build a wall round \ for, in the first place, a wall is by no means an advantage to a city as regards health, and, moreover, it usually causes a soft habit of soul in the inhabitants, by inviting them to seek refuge within it instead of repelling the enemy; instead of securing their safety by keeping watch night and day, it tempts them to believe that their safety is ensured if they are fenced in with walls and gates and go to sleep, like men born to shirk toil, little knowing that ease is really the fruit of toil, whereas a new crop of toils is the inevitable outcome, as I think, of dishonourable ease and sloth. But if men really must have a wall, then the building of the private houses must be arranged from the start in such a way that the whole city may form a single wall; all the houses must have good walls, built regularly and in a similar style, facing the roads,3 so that the whole city will (like irAiWot) here means really “stone,” the soil of Greece being rocky.
2	Cp. 760 E.
3	These “roads” (or streets) would divide the city into blocks, surrounded by continuous walls formed by the outer circle of houses, all of the same size and shape.
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IBecv re ovk ayBes pias oIklos; a^ypa e)(pvay<; avrys, et? re ryv ry<? (pvXaKys paarrovyv oX(p kol rravrl 7rpo9 aorryplav ytyvocr av Btd<l)opo<;. rovrcov Be a>91 av pevy2 rd Kar ap\a<i oIko-Bopydevra, peXeiv pev pdXtara rods evoiKovcn C iTpeirov av eiy, rovs Be darwopoui empeXetadai
Kal irpoaavayKa^ovras rov bXiywpovvra fy]pa-ovvras, Kal rrdvrtov By rcbv Kara rb aarv Ka-dapbryrbs r erripeXeladai, Kal orrms IBidrrys pyBels pyBev rtbv 7779 7r6Xeco9 pyre olKoBopypaat pyre ovv bpvypaatv erriXy^erat. Kal By Kal vBarcov rwv ck Aibs evpotas tovtov9 errcpeXeladaL \pe(ov, Kai oaa evros rroXeoas y oiroaa e^w rrpeirov av oIkclv ety. ravra Be iravra ^vvtB6vre<; rau; D ^petals; oi vopotfrvXaKes errivopoBerovvrwv Kal rd)v dXXaJV orroaa av 0 vbpo<j eKKeiiry Bi diroptav. ore Be ravra re Kal rd rrepl dyopav ocKoBopypara Kal rd rrepl rd yvpvaaia Kal rrdvra oaa BiBaa-KaXeia KareaKevaapeva rreptpevet rovs (froiryrds Kal Oeard's dear pa, rropevtapeda errl rd pera tou9 ydpovs, 77)9 vopodeaias €^779 e’^o/uyot.
ka. Haw pev ovv.
A0. Vapot pev roivvv yptv earcoaav yeyovore<;, & KXeivta' Biaira Be rrpb rraiBoyovia<; ovk eXar-E,	>	f	» A	\	\	«	AfV
rurv eviavatas yiyvotr av ro pera rovro, yv oy rlva rporrov ^py ^yv vvpfjdov Kal vvp<j>yv ev rrbXeL Biacjiepovay rwv rroXXwv eaopevy, rb By twv vvv elpypevcav eyppevov elrrelv, ov rrdvrwv evKoXcorarov, aXXa ovratv ovk bXiytov rwv ep-rrpoadev roiovrtov rovro ert eKCLVtov rtbv rroXXdiv Bva^epearepov arroBe^eadat ra> rrXydet. ro ye
1 £>s Burnet: ews MSS.
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have the form of a single house, which will render its appearance not unpleasing, besides being far and away the best plan for ensuring safety and ease for defence. To see that the original buildings remain will fittingly be the special charge of the inmates; and the city-stewards should supervise them, and compel by fines those who are negligent, and also watch over the cleanliness of everything in the city, and prevent any private person from encroaching on State property either by buildings or diggings. These officers must also keep a watch over the proper flowing of the rain-water, and over all other matters, whether within or without the city, that it is right for them to manage. All such details—and all else that the lawgiver is unable to deal with and omits—the Law-wardens shall regulate by supplementary decrees, taking account of the practical requirements. And now that these buildings and those of the market-place, and the gymnasia, and all the schools have been erected and await their inmates, and the theatres their spectators, let us proceed to the subject which comes next after marriage, taking our legislation in order.
clin. By all means.
ath. Let us regard the marriage ceremony as now completed, Clinias; next will come the period before child-birth, which will extend to a full year: how the bride and bridegroom ought to pass this time in a State that will be unlike most other States,—that is to be our next theme, and it is not the easiest of things to explain; we have uttered not a few hard sayings before, but none of them all will the mass find harder to accept than this.
1 fiery Schneider: /tep i? MSS.
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ptyv boKovv bpObv Kal dX^e? elvat, rrdvrws pyreov, w KXema.
ka. Hdvv piev ovv.
A0. f/OoT4? by biavoetrat TroXeaiv atrotfiaive
780 cr0at voptovs, rry rd byptbcrta Kal Koivd avrous Xpy TTparrovraSy rwv be Iblwv daov avayKy piy be o ter at betv, e^ovatav be eKaarots elvat ryv ypiepav tyv birws av eOeXy, Kal piy rravra btd ra^ew<f betv yiyveaOat, Trpoeptevos be rd tbta dvopto-deryra yyeirat rd ye Kotvd Kal byptoata edeXyaetv avrovs ^f/v btd vbpiwv, ovk bpdws biavoetrat. rtvos by xdptv ravra e'lpyrat ; rovbe, bn (jiycropiev betv ypttv rov$ wpa^iovt; ptybev btacfiepbvrws ptybe yrrov ev ^vacnrtois ryv btatrav rrotetaOat rov B Trpb rwv ydptwv xpbvov yevoptevov. Kal tovto ptev by Oavptacrrdv bv ore Kar apyds trpwrov eyevero ev to?<? Trap vptiv roTrots, iroXeptov nvb<i
> f ff 1	/	ZJ^	>/
avro, co? y etKos, voptoverycravros y rtvos erepov ryv avryv bvvapttv e^ovrof irpdyptaros ev oXtyav-OpwTrtatf V7ro TroXXys drropia^ expptevots' yev-aaptevots be Kat avayKaadetcri ypyaaadat rots ^vaatriot^ ebo^e pteya by c^epetv1 eZ? awryplav 0 to vbpttptov, Kal Karecrry by rporrw rtvl rotovrw
to eTTtrybevpta vptiv rb rwv ^vaatrlwv.
ka. ’'Eo4/c€ yovv.
a@. *'O by eXeyov, ort Oavpiaarov bv rovro •irore Kat <f>ofiepov errtra^at rial vvv ov% bptotwf
*
1 3), (pepeiv: Sia<f>epttv MSS. (<pepew ci. Schanz)
1 Cp. 821 A; Epist. 7. 330 A.
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All the same, what we believe to be right and true must by all means be stated,1 Clinias.
clin. Certainly.
ath. Whoever proposes to publish laws for States, regulating the conduct of the citizens in State affairs and public matters, and deems that there is no need to make laws for their private conduct, even in necessary matters, but that everyone should be allowed to spend his day just as he pleases, instead of its being compulsory for everything, public and private, to be done by a regular rule, and supposes that, if he leaves private conduct unregulated by law, the citizens will still consent to regulate their public and civil life by law,—this man is wrong in his proposal. For what reason have I said this ? For this reason,—because we shall assert that the married people must take their meals at the public messes neither more nor less than they did during the time preceding marriage. When the customs of the public mess first arose in your countries—probably dictated by a war or by some event of equal potency, when you were short of men and in dire straits,—it seemed an astonishing institution; but after you had had experience of these public messes and had been obliged to adopt them, the custom seemed to contribute admirably towards security; and in some such way as that the public mess came to be one of your established institutions.2
clin. That is likely enough.
ath. So, though this was once, as I said, an astonishing and alarming institution to impose on people, a man who tried to impose it as a law nowa-
2 Cp. Ar. Pol. 1272* 2 &
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r<p TrpoaTarrovTt 8v<r)(ep€<; av ecp vopLo0eT€LV avTo. to 8’ tovtoj, irefjiVKOs Te bp0w$ dv yi,yvea0ai yiyvopLevov, vvv Te ovbapLy ycyvbpevov, okuyov [re] 1 1TOLOVV TOV VOpLO0 eTip), TO TWV TTat^bvTWV, eZ<? irvp ^alvecv Kal pvopta eTepa ToiavTa avyvvTa irovovvTa * opaVf ov paoiov ovt ebirecv ovt ecirovTa airoTeXetv.
ka. Tl 8p tovto, w £eve, eirc^eLpoiv Xeyetv eoiKas acj)b8pa airoKvecv ;
A®. ’Ajcovolt dv, tva p,7) ttoWt) 8taTpL/3y ylyvyTai irepl tovt airrb pLaTipu. irav p,ev yap 6 tl irep av Tagews KaL vopLov pLCTe^ov ev iroKei yiyvrpraL irdvTa dyaOd direpya^eTai, twv 8e aranrav t) twv KaKws Ta%0evTwv Xvet ra iroXXa twv ev TeTaypevwv- aXXa eTepa. o oi) KaL vvv eipeaTTjKe irepl3 to Xeyopevov. vpLiv yap, w E KXeo/ta Kal MeytXXe, Ta pLev irepl Tov<i avftpas ^vacrLTia KaXws apLa Kal oirep elirov 0avpLa<TTW<i KaOecTTrjKev eK 6eta<; tlvo? avdyKrp;, to 8e irepl Ta? yvvaLKas ov8apLws bpdws avopLoOeTryrov 781 pbeOeLTat Kal ovk eZ? to </><h? r)KTai to T-fy; ^vcrac-Tia? auTcoz/ eTrbTrjoeviJLa, aW o /cab aXXcos yevos rjpLWV twv av0 pwirwv \a0paLOTepov pLakXov Kal eiriKXoirwTepov ecfrv, to drjXv, 8ia to dadeve^, ovk bpOws tovto e'l^avTOs tov vopodeTOV 8vaTaKT0V ov d(f)€L0r). 8ia 8e tovtov pLe0eipevov TroxKa vp,bv Trapeppcb) ttoXv apebvov av eyovra '	u	ax-* > X tf	r
eb vopcov ervyev tj ra vw ov yap rjpbcrv povov ecrTir, oo^cbev av, to Trepb ra<; yvvaucas atcocr-
1	[re] bracketed by Badham, England.
2	irovovyra Ast, Schanz: Troiovvra MSS.
3	& . . . irepl: ov . . . Trept MSS., edd. (?re?pa Badham). 486
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days would not find it an equally difficult task. But the practice which follows on this institution, and which, if carried out, would be really successful,— although at present it nowhere is carried out, and so causes the lawgiver (if he tries) to be practically carding his wool (as the proverb has it) into the fire, and labouring in vain at an endless tale of toils,— this practice it is neither easy to state nor, when stated, to carry into effect.
clin. Why do you show so much hesitation, Stranger, in mentioning this ?
ath. Listen now, so that we may not spend much time on the matter to no purpose. Everything that takes place in the State, if it participates in order and law, confers all kinds of blessings; but most things that are either without order or badly-ordered counteract the effects of the well-ordered. And it is into this plight that the practice we are discussing has fallen. In your case, Clinias and Megillus, public meals for men are, as I said, rightly and admirably established by a divine necessity, but for women this institution is left, quite wrongly, unprescribed by law, nor are public meals for them brought to the light of day; instead of this, the female sex, that very section of humanity which, owing to its frailty, is in other respects most secretive and intriguing, is abandoned to its disorderly condition through the perverse compliance of the lawgiver. Owing to your neglect of that sex, you have had an influx of many consequences which would have been much better than they now are if they had been under legal control. For it is not merely, as one might suppose, a matter affecting one-half of our whole task—this matter of neglecting
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B pyTWS irepiopwpevov^ ocrw 8e y OyXeia ypiv (favats earl irpos apeTyv 'xplptov Tys twv appevwv, toctovtw Bia<f>epei irpos to irXeov y ypiavl eivai. tovt ovv eiravaXa/Beiv Kal eiravop0waaa0ai Kal iravia awTa^aaOai Koivy yvvai^i re Kal dv-Bpdatv eiriTyBevpaTa fieXTiov irpos irbXews evBai-poviav. vvv 8e ovtws yKTai to twv dv0pwirwv yevos ovBapws els tovto evTv^ws, wcrre ovBe pvyaOyvai irepl avTov ev aXXois y etrrl tottois C Kal iroXetri vovv e^ovros, oirov pyBe ^vcraiTia virapyei to irapairav BeBoypeva KaTa iroXiv eivai. iroOev By tls ye epyw py KaTayeXdaTws eiri^et-pyaei yvvaiKas itpoaftia^ecrOai Tyv ctItwv Kal ttotwv dvdXwaiv <j)avepdv Oewpeiadai ; tovtov yap ovk ecmv 6 ti ^aXeiTWTepov dv viropelveie tovto to yevos* elOicrpevov yap BeBvKos Kal crtco-Teivbv ^yv, aybpevov B' els $ws fila irdcrav avTiTaaiv dvTiTeivov, ttoXv KpaTyaei tov vopo-D 0€tov’ tovt ovv aXXoOi pev, Tpirep cIttov, ovB' dv tov Xoyov viropelveie tov bpdbv pyOevTa dvev irdcrys (Boys, evddBe Be laws dv. el By Bokci Xoyov 7’ eveKa py aTv^y tov irepl iraays Tys TroXiTeias yeveadai Xoyov, e6eXw Xeyeiv ws dya-0ov eaTi Kal irpeirov, el Kal at^wv ^vvBoKei aKoveiv’ €b oe /jlt], eav.
ka. ’AXX’, w £eve, OavpaaTws to ye aKovaai vwv iravTws ttov ^wBokci.
A@. 'AKovwpev By. OavpdayTe Be pyBev eav vpiv dvwOev iroOev eiri^eipeiv B6£w a^oXys yap E diroXavopev Kal ovBev ypas ecrrt to KaTeireiyov to py irdvTy irdvTws (TKOireiv Ta irepl tovs vbpovs.
1	: SnrAciatov MSS., edd. (cp. 767 E).
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to regulate women,—but in as far as females are inferior in goodness to males, just in so far it affects more than the half. It is better, then, for the welfare of the State to revise and reform this institution, and to regulate all the institutions for both men and women in common. At present, however, the human race is so far from having reached this happy position, that a man of discretion must actually avoid all mention of the practice in districts and States where even the existence of public meals is absolutely without any formal recognition. How then shall one attempt, without being laughed at, actually to compel women to take food and drink publicly and exposed to the view of all ? The female sex would more readily endure anything rather than this: accustomed as they are to live a retired and priyate life, women will use every means to resist being led out into the light, and they will prove much too strong for the lawgiver. So that elsewhere, as I said, women would not so much as listen to the mention of the right rule without shrieks of indignation; but in our State perhaps they will. So if we agree that our discourse about the polity as a whole must not—so far as theory goes—prove abortive, I am willing to explain how this institution is good and fitting, if you are equally desirous to listen, but otherwise to leave it alone.
clin. Nay, Stranger, we are both inexpressibly desirous to listen.
ath. Let us listen, then. And do not be surprised if you find me taking the subject up again from an early point. For we are now enjoying leisure, and there is no pressing reason to hinder us from considering laws from all possible points of view.
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KA.	eipyKas.
A®. HaXlV TOIVVV €7rl TO, TTpUTCL eirava^W-pyawpev Xe^fJevTa. ev yap By to ye tocovtov Xpy iraur' avBpa ^vvvoeiv, co? y twv dvOpurirtov yevecru? y to irapdirav apxyv ovBepiav eiXyx^v 782 ovB e^ei iroTe ye TeXevTyv, aXX' yv Te del Kal eirrai iravTcos, y pyKos ti [t?/? “PX’fcl1 °v yeyovev dpyxav°v [dv	2 ocrov yeyovbs av
yf eiT).
ka. Tt pyv ;
A®. TI ovv ; iroXewv (Tvardcrev; Kal <j)0opa<; Kal eiriTyBevpaTa iravTOia rcz^eco? re Kal arafta? Kal ftpaiaeo^2 (jcal ircopaTcov T6 ap,a Kal /3pco/jultcov) eTrcdv^pLaTa iravTobaird vravTco'; Kal irepi iraaav Trjv yrjv ap ovk olopeda yeyovevai, Kal aTpo^as atptov iravToias, ev al<? ra ^wa /xeTa^aXXetv avTwi B TrapvnXY)6eu$ p,eTafioXa$ cIkos ;
KA. ITco? yap ov ;
a®. Tt ofiv ; iriaTevopLev dp/rreXovs tc (pavrjvai ttov iroTe irpoTepov ovk ovaas; dxravTa)^ Se Kal eXdas Kal Ta	/mjtpos Te Kal Kopiy; bebpa;
TpLTTToXepbv Te Tiva toiv tolovtojv yeveaOai ZiaKovov; ev w p/rfie TavTa yv ttco 4 pwv ovk olbpeda Ta ^wa, KaOdirep vvv, eirl Tyv dXXyXwv ebwbyv Tpeireadai ;
KA. Tt pyv ;
1 [t^s apxTjs] bracketed by Ast.
a C^’' XP^Of/] I bracket (x^6vov Ast).
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clin. Very true.
ath. Let us, then, revert again to our first statements.1 Thus much at least every man ought to understand,—that either the human race never had a beginning at all, and will never have an end, but always was and always will be, or else it must have been in existence an incalculable length of time from the date when it first began.
clin. Undoubtedly.
ath. Well then, do we not suppose that all the world over and in all sorts of ways there have been risings and fallings of States, and institutions of every variety of order and disorder, and appetites for food—both meats and drinks—of every kind, and all sorts of variations in the seasons, during which it is probable that the animals underwent innumerable changes ?
clin. Certainly.
ath. Are we to believe, then, that vines, not previously existing, appeared at a certain stage; and olives, likewise, and the gifts of Demeter and Kore ? 2 And that some Triptolemus was the minister of such fruits ? And during the period that these fruits were as yet non-existent, must we not suppose that the animals turned, as they do now, to feeding on one another.
clin. Of course.
1	676 A ff.
2	Or Persephone, daughter of the Earth-mother, Demeter. Triptolemus was a mythical hero of Eleusis, worshipped as the inventor and patron of agriculture.
3	Ast and Schanz bracket /cal fipdcrews : I mark the next six words as-parenthetic (o-rpcu^Twy for ftpwu.arwv Apelt).
4	tto> England: ry MSS.
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C A©. To 8e p,yv Oveiv avOpdyrrovs aXXyXovs eri Kal vvv irapapbevov opwpev TroXXobS' Kal rovvav-tlov aKovofiev ev aXXois, ore ovoe poos ctoX/amv p,ev1 yeveaOai Ovpara re ovk yv robs Oeoiat £wa, ireXavob Be Kal p,eXbrb Kaprrol BeBev/aevoi Kal robavra dXXa ayva 0vp,ara, aapKwv d’ aTrel^ovro d)<f ov% oaiov ov eadiebv ovBe tovs tmv 6ea>v (Bwpbovs aXparL paaivebv, aXXa ’OptfibKOb rbves Xeyop,evob ftiob eytyvovro ypbow rocs Tore, d'^rv^tov p.ev D e\op,evob iravruyv,	Be rovvavrbov irdvronv
dire^opbevob.
ka. Kat crfoBpa Xeyop,eva a y ebpyKas, Kal 'irbareveaOab rrbOavd.
A©. II/jos ovv By ri ravra, CbTrob Tt? av, vpdv iravT eppiiv'r) ra vvv. ;
ka. OpOws vireXafies, w %eve.
A0. Kat robvvv, eav Bvvwpcab, rd rovrobs e^rjs, & KXebvla, Ttebpdaopbab <j>pa£ebv.
ka. Aeyot? av.
A0. 'Opto TravTa Tot? dvOpdnrobs eK TpbTTrjs Xpelas Kal eirtOvpias rjpr'qpbeva, Bb d)v apery re E avrobs dyopuevobs opdws Kal rovvavrbov diroftabveb KaKws dydelab. ravra B' earlv eBcoBy p,ev Kal irocTLS evvvs yevc/^evocs, rrept airaaav nrav ^a)ov if •	if	if	\	if	»	9	\	x
€fJL([)UTOV epCOTCL €%0V, fLCCTTOV Ob(TTpOV 7 €<TTb /CCCL dvyKovarias rov Xeyovros aXXo tl Belv 'rrpdrreLV rrXyv ras yBovas Kal errbOopbias ras rrepl airavra ravra aTrOTrXypovvras 2 XvTrys rys aTraays apByv 3 783 crfas aTraXXdrrebV' rplry Be ypav Kal pbeylary
1 eroA^uajp piv Schanz :	MSS.
2 aTro7r\T]pQvifTas : airoTrXTipovvra. MSS., edd.
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ath. The custom of men sacrificing one another is, in fact, one that survives even now among many peoples; whereas amongst others we hear of how the opposite custom existed, when they were forbidden so much as to eat an ox, and their offerings to the gods consisted, not of animals, but of cakes of meal and grain steeped in honey, and other such bloodless sacrifices, and from flesh they abstained as though it were unholy to eat it or to stain with blood the altars of the gods ; instead of that, those of us men who then existed lived what is called an “ Orphic life,” keeping wholly to inanimate food and, contrariwise, abstaining wholly from things animate.
clin. Certainly what you say is widely reported and easy to credit.
ath. Someone might ask us—“For what purpose have you now said all this? ”
clin. A correct surmise, Stranger.
ath. So I will try, if I can, Clinias, to explain the subject which comes next in order.
clin. Say on.
ath. I observe that with men all things depend on a threefold need and desire, wherein if they proceed rightly, the result is goodness, if badly, the opposite. Of these desires they possess those for food and drink as soon as they are born ; and about the whole sphere of food every creature has an instinctive lust, and is full of craving, and quite deaf to any suggestion that they ought to do anything else than satisfy their tastes and desires for all such objects, and thus rid themselves entirely of all pain. Thirdly comes our greatest need and keenest
8 &p3rjv: ael Seiv MSS. (Ast brackets 3e?>),
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/	\ >/	? c* /	e/	\ t a
‘Xpei'CL Kdb €pwS OgVTCLTOS VCTTaTOS pb€V Oppbarab, Bcairvpwr arovs Be rov? dvOpwrrovs pbaviabs direp-ya^erab Traz/rct)?, 6 Trepl ryv rov yevou? airopdv vfipeb TrXebO'Tp Kaopbevos. a By Bel rpla voaypara rpeirovras1 els to /SeXrbarov rrapa to Xeyop,evov yBiarov Tpcal p.ev rois pbeylarobs TreipdaOab Kare^ebv, rf)6flw Kal vopbw Kal rw aXydeb Xoyw, rrpoa^pwpLevovs pbevrob Movaais Te Kal dywvbotab Oeoh aflevvvvab ryv av^yv re Kal emppoyv. B IlatScoz' Se Sr? yeveacv pbera tovs ydpovs Owpev, Kat pbera yeveaw rpob^yv Kal TrabBelav. Kal Ta% av ovtcd rrpobovrwv rwv Xoywv 6 re vopbos ypbiv CKaaros rrepaivobro els Tovp.irpocr0ev, <Kal> 2 eirl ^vcrcrbTia rjvbK av dc^LKtopLeda, ras TObavras KObvwvbas ebre apa yvvabKwv etre av^pwv Bel pbovmv ybyveaQait ttpoapLb^avTes avrols eyyvOev laws pakXov KaTO>lropbe6a, rd re eirbTrpoaOev avTwv, erb vvv ovra dvopbodeTTpra, Ta^avres aura C eTTbirpoaOev TTOirpropLeda, Kal oirep epprjQi) vvv By, KaTotyopbeOd re avra aKpifteartpov pbakXov re tovs TTpoaTjKovTas avrols Kal ttperrovTas vopcovs av Oeirjpbev.
ka. OpOoraTa XeyebS*
A©. QvXd^wpbev Toivvv Ty pbvrjpbr] rd vvv By Xe\0eiTa' laws yap ypelav ttot* avrwv rravTcov r/t.	'v
e^opbev.
ka. Ta Troba By BiaKeXeveb;
A©. 1 A rois rpbal Blwpb^opbeOa pypbaab* ftpwtriv p,ev eXeyopbev irov, Kal Bevrepov rroabv, Kal d<f)po-D Bbaiwv Be riva Bcairroyabv rptrov*
1	rpfirovrc j Stephens : rpfirovra MSS.
2	I add, and read tivIk* Uv a<piKa>/jie9a for ip/tKa a<(>iK6p.f’ fla of MSS (Zur. and Aid. add els after apiKi/ieea).
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lust, which, though the latest to emerge, influences the soul of men with most raging frenzy—the lust for the sowing of offspring that burns with utmost violence. These three morbid states1 we must direct towards what is most good, instead of what is (nominally) most pleasant, trying to check them by means of the three greatest forces—fear, law, and true reasoning,—reinforced by the Muses and the Gods of Games, so as to quench thereby their increase and inflow.
So let us place the subject of the production of children next after that of marriage, and after their production, their nurture and education. If our discourse proceeds on these lines, possibly each of our laws will attain completion, and when we come to the public meals, by approaching these at close quarters we shall probably discern more clearly whether such associations ought to be for men only, or for women as well; and thus we shall not only prescribe the preliminaries that are still without legal regulation, and place them as fences before the common meals, but also, as I said just now, we shall discuss more exactly the character of the common meals, and thus be more likely to prescribe for them laws that are suitable and fitting.
clin. You are perfectly right.
ath. Let us, then, bear in mind the things we mentioned a moment ago ; for probably we shall need them all presently.
clin. What are the things you bid us remember?
ath. Those we distinguished by the three terms we used : we spoke, you recollect, of eating, secondly of drinking, and thirdly of sexual excitement.
4 The soul is in a “diseased’’state when wholly dominated by any irrational desire or passion.
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KA. Uavrco?, (a £eve, pepvqabpeOd ttov ojv rd vvv Sba/ceXevei.
A®. KaXws. eXOwpev 3’ ezrt rd wpcfai/cd, bbbagovre? re avrov? ttoj? xpq /cal riva rpbirov rov? iralba? iroielaOai, /cal eav apa pq TreiOoipev, airecX/jcrovre? nac vbpoi?.
KA. II ws ;
A©. Nv/z.</>t;p XPV biavoeiaOat /cal wpcfrlov a>? oti /caXXicrrov? /cal apiarov? el? bvvapiv aTrobei-E ^opevov? Tratba? ry TroXec. iravre? 3’ avOponrob kolvojvol Traaq? Trpa^eco?, qvb/ca pev av Trpocre^G)-aiv avrot? re /cal ry irpa^ei rov vovv, irdvra /caXa /cal dyadd direpya^ovrab, pq irpocre^ovre? 3e q pq e^ovre? vovv ravavria.	ttpoaeyerco bq /cal 6
vvptjdo? ry re vvp<j>y /cal ry rraiboTroLba rov vovv, /card ravra 8e /cal q vvpcfiq, rovrov rov xpbvov biacpepbvro)? ov av pqtro) Traibe? avroi? then yeyo-784 vdre?. errLaKorroL 3’ earwcrav rovrtov a? elXdpeda 7upa6/ces, irKetov^ etr €Xarrov<;, tois ap^ovaw birocra? av bo/cy ttpoardrreiv re /cal oTrorav, Trpb? rb rqs EtAeiflvtas- lepbv eKacrrq? qpepa? £vs\Xe-ybpevaL p^xpi rplrov pepov? [wpa?],1 ot 8q ctvAAc-XOebcraL biayyeXXbvrcov aXXqXat? ei ri? nva bpa rrpb? aX)C arra fiXeirovra dvbpa q /cal ywal/ca r&v 'rraiboTTOiovpevtov q irpb? rd reraypeva vtto rcov ev rot? ydpoi? dvacwv re /cal iepwv yevopevcov. B q 8e TraiboTroila /cal <f>vXa/cq ra>v TraiboTroiovpevcov 8e/ceri? ecrrw, pq TTXeico be vpbvov, orav evnoia y rq? yeveaew?.	av oe ayovoc rwe? ei? rovrov
yiyvcovrab rbv XP°VOV> At€T® tow oi/ce o)V /cai 1 [copas] I bracket.
1 Goddess of childbirth.
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clin. We shall certainly remember the things you now bid us, Stranger.
ath. Very good. Let us now come to the nuptials, so as to instruct them how and in what manner they ought to produce children, and, if we fail to persuade them, to threaten them by certain laws.
CLIN. How ?
ath. The bride and bridegroom must set their minds to produce for the State children of the greatest possible goodness and beauty. All people that are partners in any action produce results that are fair and good whensoever they apply their minds to themselves and the action, but the opposite results when either they have no minds or fail to apply them. The bridegroom, therefore, shall apply his mind both to the bride and to the work of procreation, and the bride shall do likewise, especially during the period when they have no children yet born. In charge of them there shall be the women-inspectors whom we have chosen,—more or few’er of them, according to the number and times of their appointments, decided by the officials; and they shall meet every day at the temple of Eileithyia,1 for, at the most, a third part [of the day]; 2 and at their meetings they shall report to one another any case they may have noticed where any man or woman of the procreative age is devoting his attention to other things instead of to the rules ordained at the marriage sacrifices and ceremonies. The period of procreation and supervision shall be ten years and no longer, whenever there is an abundant issue of offspring ; but in case any are without issue to the end of this period, they shall take counsel in common to
8 I.e., presumably, for as much as 8 hours when necessary.
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dpyovcrwv yvvabKwv 8ta^evyvva0ai KOivy /3ovXevo-pevovs els id irpoo^opa eKaTepots. eav 8' dp<f)i-erlByTycrbs Tt? ybyvyTab -irepl twv efcarepois -irpeirdv-twv Kab irpoa^dpwv, 8eKa twv vopo^vXdKwv eXo-C pevovs, oils dv eir lt pey^wcr lv ol8' y id^wcrb, toutois
eppevebv. ebabovaab S' eZ? Tas olKbas twv vewv al yvvabKes, id pev vovderovaab, id 8e Kal direb-Xovaab -iravovTwv avTovs apapTbas teal dpa-(ha<}‘ eav 8’ aBvvaTwcrb, irpos tovs vopobfivXaKas boverab ^>pa^ovTwv, oi 8 elpydvTwv. dv 8e Kal eKeivob irws aBvvaTycrwai, irpos to Bypocriov airo-<f>yvdvTwv, dvaypatyavTes re Kal opdaavTes y pyv a8vvaTebv tov Kal tov fteXTbw irobelv 6 Se D avaypa<f>ebs aTbpos eaTw, py eXwv ev BbKarrTypiw
TOVS eyyparfavTas, Twv8e- pr^re ydp els yapovs hw prjTe els ras rwv TraiBwv eTrbTeXebwcreis, dv 8e
TrXrjyabs o ^ovXrjdels ddwos avTov KoXa^eTW.
Ta avTa oe Kab irepb yvvabKos €<ttw vopipa' twv ef68wv ydp twv yvvabKetwv Kal Tipwv Kal twv els tovs yapovs Kal yevedXba 2 twv iralBwv (frobTtfcrewv pr) peTeyeTW, eav aKocrpovera waavTws avaypacj)?) Kal pt) eXi] T7)V 8bKT)V.
E f,Orav Se 8y irabBas yevvyawvTab KaTa vopovs, eav aXXoTpba tls irepl Ta TOtavTa KObvwvf) yvvatKl y ywy av8pl, eav pev irabBoiroiovpevois cti, Ta ai/Ta eirL^ypba avTObs eaTW Kadairep robs €Tb f	V	f
<y€vva>ii€vois; etprirar pera oe ravra o pev aaxppo-vwv Kal aw<f>povovcra els id TObavTa eaTw iravTa evBoKbpos, o Se TovvavTbov evavTbws Tbpdcrdw,
1	olV f) Ritter : o'lSe MSS. : ol 8e Kal Zur., vulg.
8 -yeveOKia Burnet: yevetria MSS.
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decide what terms are advantageous for both parties, in conjunction with their kindred and the women-officials, and be divorced. If any dispute arises as to what is fitting and advantageous for each party, they shall choose ten of the Law-wardens, and abide by the regulations they shall permit or impose. The women-inspectors shall enter the houses of the young people, and, partly by threats, partly by admonition, stop them from their sin and folly : if they cannot do so, they shall go and report the case to the Law-wardens, and they shall prevent them. If they also prove unable, they shall inform the State Council, posting up a sworn statement that they are “verily unable to reform So-and-so.” The man that is thus posted up,—if he fails to defeat those who have thus posted him in the law-courts,—shall suffer the following disqualifications : he shall not attend any marriage or children’s birthday feasts, and if he does so, anyone who wishes may with impunity punish him with blows. The same law shall hold good for the women : the offender shall have no part in women’s excursions, honours, or invitations to weddings or birthday feasts, if she has been similarly posted up as disorderly and has lost her suit.
And when they shall have finished producing children according to the laws, if the man have sexual intercourse with a strange woman, or the woman with a man, while the latter are still within the procreative age-limit, they shall be liable to the same penalty as was stated for those still producing children. Thereafter the man and woman that are sober-minded in these matters shall be well-reputed in every way; but the opposite kind of esteem, or rather disesteem, shall be shown to persons of the
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785 paXXov • e arLpa^eaVw. Kal perpta^bvrwv pev rrepl ra roiavra rwv rrXeibvwv avopo0eryra aiyy Ket,<T0w, aKocrpovvrwv 3e vopo0ery9evra ravry rrparrea0w Kara robs rore re0evras vopous.
Btov pev apxy To$ iravrbs eKaarots o rrpwros eviavros' ov yeypatpUai, %peu>v ev tepoLcri, rrarpwois £wys ap^yv Kopw Kal Kopy rrapayeypatjiPat1 3’ ev roL^ey XeXevKwpevw ev rrda-y <f>parpla rov dpt,0pbv rwv dp^ovrwv rwv errl rot? ereacv dpi0povpevwv. tt/s de (f>parplas del rovs ^wvras pev yeypde^at, B rrXr)(TLov, tov? 8’ vireKXwpovvras rov ^lov e^aXel-<j)eiv. yapov 8e opov elvat Kopy pev ano eKKai-SeKa erwv els etKoat, rov paKporarov ^povov dfftwpicrpevov, Kopw 8e arro rpid-Kovra p^XPb ™v rrevre Kal rptaKovra. els de dp%as yvvaiKL pev rerrapaKOvra, avBpl Be rptaKOvra errp tfoo? iroXe-pov de avopL pev ecKoai peXPb ra)V €g>]Kovra erwv yvvaiKl Be, yv dv BoKy xpelav Belv ^pyaPai, rrpbs rd iroXepLKa, errecBav rralBas yevvyay, rb Bvvarbv Kal irperrov eKaarais TTpoa-rarrebv P^XPL T^v irevryKovra erwv,
1 TapayeypdtpOai Orelli, Schanz : irapayeypd<p)w MSS.
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LAWS, BOOK VI opposite character. Sexual conduct shall lie un-mentioned or unprescribed by law when the majority show due propriety therein; but if they are disorderly, then what is thus prescribed shall be executed according to the laws then enacted.
For everyone the first year is the beginning of the whole life : it ought to be inscribed as life’s beginning for both boy and girl in their ancestral shrines : beside it, on a whited wall in every phratry, there should be written up the number of the archons who give its number to the year; and the names of the living members of the phratry shall be written always close together, and those of the deceased shall be erased. The limit of the marriage-age shall be from sixteen to twenty years—the longest time allowed—for a girl, and for a boy from thirty to thirtv-five. The limit for official posts shall be forty for a woman and thirty for a man. For military services the limit shall be from twenty years up to sixty for a man j for women they shall ordain what is possible and fitting in each case, after they have finished bearing children, and up to the age of fifty, in whatever kind of military work it may be thought right to employ their services.